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Our  Queen. 


The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  removes  from  this  workaday 
world  into  the  realm  of  history  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  the  present  or  any  prior  century  ;  for  though 
many  others  may  in  their  time  have  excelled  her  in  some 
of  the  more  brilliant  accomplishments  of  life,  history 
aflfords  no  example  of  any  single  personality  in  whom  was 
realised  a  nearer  approach  to  human  perfection  as  a 
woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  queen. 

As  a  woman  she  stood  but  yesterday,  after  eiglity 
years  of  Court  life,  with  a  fame  as  spotless  as  that  of  an 
archangel  ;  as  a  wife  slie  created  an  ideal  for  all  future 
humanity  ;  as  a  mother  she  was  not  only  religiously  faithful 
to  her  every  responsibility,  but  b}-  the  possession  of  a 
perennial  spring  of  maternal  love,  she  kept  gathered  about 
her  four  generations  of  her  devoted  offspring;  and  she 
ever  found  her  highest  pleasure  in  maintaining,  in  the  midst 
of  her  august  surroundings,  all  the  simple  elements  of  a 
true  home.  As  a  Queen  she  transformed,  by  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  her  life,  her  untold  millions  of  subjects  into 
an  empire  of  worshippers,  of  which  she  was  the  idol. 

For  64  years  she  has  reigned  as  monarch  over  the 
greatest  empire  the  world  has  known  ;  and,  thougli  invested 
with  constitutional  powers  as  great  as  those  of  any  of  her 
turbulent  predecessors,  slie  has  effaced  herself  and  her 
prerogatives  wherever  the  interests  of  popular  self- 
government  required  it,  though  she  at  all  times  carefully 
maintained,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher,  a  firm  but 
wentle  check  upon  unwise  or  recalcitrant  advisers,  whenever 
she  deemed  their  counsel  adverse  to  tlie  interests  of  her 
people. 

She  was  loved  by  her  soldiers  and  sailors  as  if  they 
were  her  children ;  whilst  her  genuine  thought  and 
unaffected  concern  for  their  real  welfare  touched  both 
them  and  those  who  bore  them  to  the  heart's  core,  causing 
them  to  forget  the  Queen  in  the  Imperial  mother. 

She  has  made  the  institution  of  royalty  more  than 
difficult  for  all  who  succeed  her ;  and,  by  her  respect  for 
monarchical  power,  and  deep  sagacity  in  its  maintenance, 
she  has  invested  the  throne  with  an  abiding  glory  which 
never  before  surrounded  it,  and  shorn  it  of  some  of  its 
most  dubious  attributes.  She  was  loved  by  all  men  and 
all  women,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  races  who  came  under 
her  sway  ;  and  by  her  angelic  character  and  beneficent 
rei"n  she  may  be  said  to  have  brought  all  ci\Tlized  peoples 
under  the  influence  of  her  sceptre. 
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(Issued  simultaneously  at  Sydney,  Melbourne.  Adelaide,  Brisbane, 
Hobart,  and  Perth  ) 

Original  contributions,  "  notes,"  or  other  communications,  are  inviteil  from 
all  the  colonies,  on  any  matters  of  general  Australian  conceni— whether 
political,  commercial,  industrial,  scientific,  or  literary— addressed  to 
"  The  Editor,  Unitki)  Austrau.i,"  K(iuital)le  Building,  Sydney. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  advertisements  (for  terms  of  which  see 
last  page  of  m.agazine)  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Manager, 
United  AusTRAi.n,"  Kquitable  Building,  Sydney. 


A    Problem    in    History. 


The  universal  outburst  of  racial  .sympathy  and  practical 
loyalty  that  went  up  from  Great  Britiiin's  national  offspring  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  she  had  found  it  necessary  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  South  African  Republics,  and  seemed 
h\  doing  so  to  stand  isolated  from  all  other  civilised  peoples, 
acted  as  a  striking  object  lesson  to  all  her  European  neighbours, 
by  illustrating  the  permanent  advantages  to  a  parent  country  of 
extensive  and  successful  colonisation.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  certain  of  England's  statesmen  regarded  the  outlying 
settlements  of  the  British  people  as  a  sort  of  necklace  of 
dead-wei"hts,  that  it  would  be  almost  better  to  cast  off,  and  thus 
leave  her  untrammelled  and  independent  in  regard  to  her  own 
concerns.  They  little  contemplated  that  a  day  would  come — not 
more  than  30  or  40  years  in  advance — when  this  string  of 
dependencies  would  cease  to  drag  on  the  neck  of  the  Motherland  ; 
would,  later,  become  actually  self-supporting,  and  ultimately 
serve  as  an  element  of  buoyancy,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
floodwaters  were  rising  and  there  were  signs  that  her  ONvn 
immediate  resources  were  being  sensibly  strained.  The  spectacle 
of  this  great  uprising  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sociological 
revelation,  which  at  once  rivetted  the  world's  attention,  and 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  British  people  as  a  colonising 
race  ;  for  it  was  seen  that  her  citizens  were  to  be  counted  in 
millions  in  both  hemispheres,  and  that  her  spreading  populations 
were  absorbing  a  large  part  of  the  overflow  of  other  nations, 
and  causing  them  and  their  offspring  in  many  cases  to  forget 
their  own  native  tongue,  as  well  as  their  national  leanings, 
before  the  second  or  third  generation. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  that  this  rapid  expansion  and 
marked  success  of  the  British  Empire  had  not  for  many  years 
been  observed  by  other  countries,  or  that  many  attempts  had  not 
been  made  to  emulate  it ;  but  the  recognition  had  seldom  been 
a  candid  one  :  and  the  efforts  at  its  imitation  had  in  all  cases 
lacked  earnestness  and  thoroughness.  Until  now  it  had  not 
been  clearly  realised  how  helpful  or  burdensome,  as  it  should 
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hajipeu,  the  English  colonies  might  become  in  an  hour  of  national 
difficulty.  j\lanv  observant  persons,  who  looked  on  with  sinister 
eye,  were  satisfied  to  hope  and  believe  tliat  Great  Britain's  colonies 
would,  when  the  time  came,  decline  to  be  involved  with  the  mother 
country  in  her  troubles,  and  that,  when  self-interest  seemed  to 
require  it,  the  "  painter  "  would  be  promptly  cut,  and  separation 
eventuate.  The  very  opposite  has  occurred.  Figuratively  speaking, 
instead  of  the  painter  being  cut,  the  boat  has  been  drawn  up 
alongside,  and  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  those  of 
lier  colonies  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  identical. 

A  familiar  analogy  among  a  certain  class  of  constitutional 
students  has  been  that  of  the  ripening  fruit  upon  the 
parent  stem,  according  to  which  tigure  it  vva.s  glibly  predicted 
that  in  due  time  the  fruit  would  ripen  and  fall  from  the 
tree,  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  botanical 
law.  But  even  this  apparently  simple  consequence  has 
not  eventuated.  Neither  has  the  parent  organism — the 
mother  country — faded  or  failed,  as  such  a  parallel  would 
suggest,  nor  yet  has  the  fruit  fallen  with  its  ripeness  ;  but 
rather  the  fruit  has  proved  to  be  a  new  source  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  parent  tree,  thus  completely  falsifying  a  most 
plausible  parallel.  Apart  from  other  sociological  lessons,  the 
result  demonstrates  the  danger  of  using  loose  analogies  in  the 
elucidation  of  difficult  political  problems,  and  then  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  they  afford  a  safe  guide. 

It  may  be  generally  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  :  that  history  is  merely  a  sequence  of  cycles — in  other 
words,that  it  "repeats  itself '' ;  but  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
contending  that  the  Imperial  developments  of  the  last  year  or  so, 
in  the  direction  we  ha\e  indicated,  constitute  a  page  in  the 
world's  history  that  literally  has  no  precedent.  No  nation  has 
ever  existed  from  which  so  many,  so  large,  and  so  widely 
scattered  offshoots  have  established  constitutional  nerve-centres 
of  their  own  throughout  the  globe  ;  and  until  this  remarkable 
outburst  of  Imperial  unanimity  took  place  tlie  historical  object- 
lesson  was  incomplete  and  without  precedent  to  guide  constitu- 
tional students  in  making  their  deductions. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  How  is  it  that  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch  and  the  Italians,  have  so 
.signally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  build  up  a  colonial  Empire, 
proportionate  to  tiiat  of  Great  Britain,  the  constituent  parts  of 
whicli  remain  as  free  as  Great  Britain  herself  to  separate  them- 
selves, either  in  part  or  in  whole,  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  1  None  of  these  countries  seems  to  have  even  approached 
the  solution  of  the  problem  :  and  if  they  ha\e  discovered  the 
secret,  they  have  altogether  failed  to  apply  it  in  a  satisfactory 
imitation  of  Great  Britain's  colonizing  efforts.  Are  not  these 
undoubted  successes  of  the  British  people,  as  well  as  the  demon- 
strated failures  of  other  European  nations  in  the  same  direction, 
to  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  simple  principle  of  civil  freedom  in 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  bj'  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-help  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  that  freedom  ?  Whilst 
a  German  citizen  is  hemmed  round  with  conscriptive  and  other 
restrictions,  and  in  a  measure  required  to  account  for  his  every 
civic  movement,  the  British  subject  may  go  and  come  hither  or 
thither,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  will ;  and  when  he  goes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  though  under  the  wing  of  the  mother- 
land, he  finds  himself  equally'  free  to  do  as  he  chooses  ;  to  work 
or  not,  as  he  prefers  ;  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  or 
remain  poor  as  he  may  elect ;  to  have  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  legally 
secured  to  him — in  short,  to  govern  himself,  whether  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  factor  in  an  organized  community  ;  and  as  he 
carries  the  traditions  of  his  motherland  with  him  wherever  he 
may  go,  he  is  required  to  extend  the  same  latitude  to  others,  to 
respect  their  liberty  as  he  wishes  to  have  his  own  respected.  The 
problem  is  an  intensely  interesting  one  which  has  not,  as  we  saj', 
yet  been  finally  solved,  though  ably  touched  upon  in  such  works 
as  Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England." 

It  is  well,  however,  whilst  indulging  in  self-congratulation, 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  will  all,  and  always,  continue.  In 
the  last  half-century  of  British  history  there  is  distinctly  dis- 
cernible a  tendency  to  curtail  the  individual  freedom  of  the 
British  citizen,  to  undermine  that  spirit  of  competition  and  self- 
trust  which  has  developed  in  him  a  love  of  independence  and 
self-support    in    all    he    undertakes,    and    so    qualified    him    for 


colonizing  enterprises.  The  advent  into  political  deliberations, 
during  the  last  half-century,  of  "  the  many  "  with  the  shorter  and 
narrower  vision  and  the  more  limited  sociological  knowledge,  has 
created  illusions — such  as,  that  Parliament  can  make  wealth, 
instead  of  only  transferring  it  from  one  class  of  citizens  to 
another  class  ;  that  society  is  stronger  in  the  aggregate  when  its 
units  are  leaning  against  one  another  than  when  each  is  standing 
four-square  upon  his  own  pivot.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
oTowino-  tendency,  we  are  being  flooded  with  what  has  been 
insidiously  termed  "humanitarian"  legislation:  so  many  Utopian 
attempts  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  a  series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  make  its  practice  dependent  upon  the 
policeman  rather  than  on  the  conscience.  A  blow  is  struck  at  all 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  :  at  the  attribute  of  providence  by  an 
Old-Age  Pension  Act,  at  the  attribute  of  self-help  by  an  Early 
Closing  Act,  at  the  attribute  of  caution  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  at  the  attribute  of  voluntary  effort  by  a  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Act,  as  well  as  at  the  beneficent  play  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  at  the  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
most  competent,  in  the  fixing  by  the  state  of  a  minimum  wage. 
Year  by  year  the  state  seems  to  be  assuming  the  functions  of  the 
handicapper — whose  business  it  is  to  correct  the  inequalities 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  competitors —instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the'  functions  of  the  racing  judge,  who  welcomes  all- 
comers, and  demands  no  more  than  that  the  course  should  be 
clear,  and  that  the  race  should  be  fairly  run. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  not  all  tending  to  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  aggregate  national  character  ;  and 
whether  with  the  decay  of  individual  freedom  among  us  we  shall 
not  concurrentl)-  undergo  a  process  of  decadence,  and  so  ultimately 
lose  our  pre-eminence  as  a  race. 


The  New  Century. 


Men's  minds  are  naturally  prone  to  survey  at  so  notable  a 
point  of  time  as  the  transition  from  one  century  to  another  ;  and 
when  so  momentous  an  event  is  conjoined  with  a  change  of 
Constitution  which  delves  to  the  very  tap-root  of  our  national 
life,  the  juncture  becomes  indeed  epoch-making.  Though  human 
nature  may  be  fundamentally  stereotyped,  it  moves  through  a 
variety  of  phases  in  different  centuries — even  in  the  course  of 
different  generations  ;  and  to  the  careful  observer,  w  ho  possesses 
the  breadth  of  vision  which  enables  him  to  treat  history  as  an 
educational  panorama,  it  becomes  clear  that  humanity  is  but  an 
aggregate  replica  of  the  individual  man,  whose  life  is  a  sequence 
of  moods,  though  his  human  nature — lying  beneath  the  veneer  of 
convention — be  but  a  reproduction  of  that  of  his  earliest 
progenitors.  There  are  national  as  well  as  individual  moods,  in 
regard  to  which  most  of  us  unresistingly  fall  into  line  :  the  mood 
of  affected  piety  in  one  generation,  followed  by  one  of  vain 
shallow  scepticism  ;  one  of  strained  virtue,  followed  by  one  of  lax 
morality  ;  a  blatant  spirit  of  war  in  one,  followed  by  a  craven 
desire  for  peace  in  the  next ;  a  demand  for  everything  that  is 
genuine  in  one,  followed  by  a  weak  tolerance  for  the  sham  and 
the  artificial.  They  come  and  go  like  the  fashions,  as  a  sequence 
of  reactions ;  and  when  the  round  has  completed  itself,  we  begin 
a  new  cycle  in  history,  which,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  after  all  nothing 
more  than  "  condensed  newspapers." 

The  mood  of  our  generation,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  new  century,  has  its  own  individualities.  It  is  one  of  noise — 
Df  blatant,  blaring  uproar  in  all  our  affairs,  of  self-advertisement, 
of  self-praise,  of  "  push,"  of  self-help  in  its  most  aggressive  form, 
accompanied — almost  as  a  corollary — by  a  craving  for  sheer 
notoriety  quickly  acquired,  in  place  of  a  slowly  and  genuinely 
earned  fame ;  and  the  "  general  public  "  of  to-day  has  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  anybody  or  anything  that  is  quiet,  modest, 
self-contained,  retiring — however  rare,  however  wise,  however 
choice,  however  skilful.  The  ripe  old  adages  of  "  give  and  take," 
"  bear  and  forbear,"  are  current  coin  only  in  the  well-ordered 
home  or  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  "  gentle."  In  the  outside 
competing  world  they  are  "  out  of  date,"  "  behind  the  age," 
"  old-fashioned  ";  and  the  order  of  the  daj'  is  now  "  everyone  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  There  is  no  time  for 
careful  study  of   our   surroundings   or    of    the    inwardness   of 
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things ;  and  everything  must  be— as  on  the  stage— pronounced 
and  primary  to  attract  attention.  We  may  lament  tliea<"  facts 
and  desire  to  see  them  altered  ;  but  tlio  facts  remain  as  stubborn 
realities  :  data  for  the  philosopher. 

The  writer  who  writes  what  is  true  and  normal,  and  no  more, 
may  "wait,"  but  nothing  will  "come  to  him,"  unless  he  be  taken 
up  by  some  enterprising  publisher  of  tiio  modern  school,  be  bound 
in  scarlet,  and  veritably  "  boomed  "  as  if  his  productions  were  a 
new  brand  of  soap  or  an  im))rovcd  bicycle  tyre.  The  actress  who 
acts  "  to  the  life,"  and  no  more,  will"  (luickly  drop  out  of  the 
public  memory  and  be  forgotten,  unless  she  devote  a  largo  part  of 
h'tr  time  and  income  to -a  systematic  advertising  of  her  own  good 
looks  and  accomplishments  in  some  prominent  illustrated  journal, 
and  surround  herself  with  noi.sy  frippery  and  upholstery,  and 
other  garish  "  properties."  The  artist  who  is  true  to  recogiiizi;d 
ideals,  but  only  tells  the  world  so  in  the  workmanship  of  his 
pictures,  is  doomed  to  neglect,  unle.ss  he  dip  his  brush  into  the 
tragic  or  the  sensational,  and  thus  frighten  or  shock  the  general 
public,  or,  as  a  substitute,  embark  upon  a  campaign  of 
"interviews"  in  regard  to  his  life  and  capabilities.  And  the 
politician  —what  of  him  ?  He  may  be  sound  in  theory  and  steady 
in  conduct,  safe  in  counsel  and  steadfast  in  principles  ;  but 
unless  he  can  become  good  "  copy  "  for  a  hungry  press,  and  so  get 
himself  systematic;dly  "  written  up,"  lie  is  literally  "  nowhere"  in 
the  political  scramble. 

To  be  on  everybody's  lips  and  to  have  one's  name  in  every 
column  of  a  daily  press,  are  the  essentials  of  what  is  termed  a 
"  popular  politician  ";  and  without  some  such  <iualilications  no 
one  can  hope  to  be  hall-marked  in  the  general-public  estimation. 
Indeed,  the  career  of  a  thoroughly  popular  legislator  calls  for  a 
pair  of  cymbals  and  a  periodical  resorting  to  the  housetops  ;  so 
that  our  politics  are  coming  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  open-air  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  press  it.self  is  drawn  into  this  vortex  of  confusion. 
Newspaper  type  was  never  so  large  or  so  varied  in  form  ;  and 
the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  were  never  so  bespattered  with 
capitals  and  headings  and  leadings  as  to  day.  Advertisements 
are  catchy  and  aggressive,  and  are  designed  to  pop  out  from 
behind  wholesome-looking  paragraphs  in  order  to  take  one 
unawares  and  implant  their  arrows  in  our  memory. 

It  is  all  significant  of  the  current  popular  taste  wliioh 
eschews  solid  intellectual  food  in  favour  of  "  Snapshots," 
"Titbits,"  "Illustrated  Bits,"  and  such  like  journalistic 
confectionery.  The  daily  press  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  abreast ; 
so  that  a  large  part  of  its  reading  matter  is  scrappy  anil 
sensational,  tasty  and  evanescent. 

These  are  truisms  indeed,  to  the  open-eyed,  who  generally 
see  as  they  go,  but  they  nevertheless  suggest  serious  misgivings 
to  the  thoughtful.  How  long  will  the  tide  be  before  it  turns  f 
Will  it  turn  at  all  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  things  ?  Will  truth 
and  wisdom  become  again  the  last  test  of  the  writer,  as  in  the 
times  of  Addison  and  Steele,  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bronte,  Austen,  and  Gaskell  1  Will  human 
nature  become  again  the  highest  aim  of  the  dramatist,  as  in  the 
days  of  Garrick,  Macready,  Keene,  and  Scot-Siddons,  as  even 
Charles  Mathews  ?  Will  truth  and  nature  become  again  the 
standards  of  the  artist,  as  in  the  days  of  Michael  Anjjelo, 
Rembrandt,  Titiens,  Ruben,s,  and  a  host  of  other  ma.sters  who 
are  now  characterized  "old"?  Will  historical  knowledge,  soundnes-s 
of  principles,  and  courage  to  espouse  them,  be  again  regarded  as 
the  necessary  equipment  of  true  statesmanship,  as  in  the  days 
of  Chatham,  Pitt  and  Burke,  Peel  and  Palmerston  ?  And 
will  the  daily  press,  which  constitutes  the  reading  matter — in 
many  cases  the  only  political  guide — of  the  million,  recognise 
its  great  responsibilities,  by  possibly  sacrificing  some  immediate 
for  ultimate  commercial  gains,  in  pursuing  a  steady  and 
consistent  public  policy  in  the  real  interests  of  the  people  :  by 
the  insistence  on  sound  and  time-tried  principles,  by 
the  hall-marking  of  the  sounder  and  less  theatrical 
types  of  public  men — so  making  itself  a  veritable 
national  safeguard  in  the  coming  trial  of  democratic 
institutions  ?  We  are,  indeed,  at  an  anxious  juncture  in 
Australian  history  :  at  a  sort  of  parting  of  the  ways  ;  having  on 
the  one  side  an  ariay  of  traditions  and  noble  ideals  in  art, 
literature,  science,  and   politics,    which   have  come  down  to   us 


through  a  long  aisle  of  centuries,  whose  wisdom  is  our  heritage  ; 
on  the  other  a  fickle,  restless  democracy,  which,  though  blessed 
with  sound  and  who'esome  racial  instincts,  is  nevertheless  "in 
the  hands  of  the  potters  :"  their  writers,  their  dramatists,  their 
artists,  tlieir  politicians,  and,  last  in  order,  but  almost  first 
in  point  of  influence  and  responsibility — their  daily  press. 


The  Commonwealth  Policy. 


Till-;  people  of  Australia  are  now  in  possession  of  an  outline 
of  the  policy  proposed  to  be  carried  into  eflfect  by  the  first 
Government  of  Federated  Australia.  It  is  only  an  outline  ;  and 
informed  persons  expected  nothing  more  at  this  juncture.  It  deals 
in  brief  with  almost  every  subject  concerning  which  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  has  power  to  legislate  under  the  Constitution. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that,  in  .so  short  a  time,  with  so  many 
complex  problems  of  administration  to  be  dealt  with,  the  several 
Ministers  should  have  been  able  to  assimilate  their  personal  views 
in  regard  to  so  many  of  the  questions  which  have  been  referred 
to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

We  now  know  the  spirit  iu  which  the  Federal  Government 
propose  to  approach  the  management  of  Australian  interests;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  the  future  conduct  of  the  Government  from  the 
statesmanlike  utterance  which  has  been  delivered  by  its  oflicial 
head,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  plane 
of  thought  upon  which  things  federal  will  be  conducted. 

The  fiscal  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined  from  the 
necessarily  general  and  vague  outline  contained  in  the  speech, 
apparently  satisfies  neither  of  the  extreme  pai  ties.  Remembering 
that  neither  freetrade  nor  protection — in  the  common  acceptation 
of  those  terms — is  possible  in  view  of  the  financial  neces- 
•sities  of  the  Cummonwealth,  it  is  difiicult,  at  present,  to 
define  the  line  of  immediate  separation  between  the  two 
parties.  A  revenue  tariff  vhich  is  only  high  enough  to  win 
absolutely  necessary  revenue  ought  not  to  be  regarded  by 
freetraders  in  a  hostile  spirit,  merely  because  it  iucideLtnlly  aids 
certain  existing  industries ;  and  a  tariff  that  gives  that 
incidental  aid  ought  not  to  be  regarded  by  protectionists  in  a 
hIRtile  spirit  merely  because  it  is  imposed  primariij'  for  revenue 
purpose.s.  The  proper  designation  for  a  tariff — whether  free 
trade  or  protectionist— is  not  determined  by  what  its  advocates 
intend,  but  rather  by  what  it  effects. 

We  can,  however,  understand  and  heartily  approve  of  both 
parties  using  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  return  of 
candidates  who  will  afford  a  guarantee  that  their  particular 
policy  shall  be  as  closely  observed  as  the  financial  exigencies  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  admit. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not  prepared,  upon  the  bare  outline  of 
fiscal  policy  at  present  before  us,  to  enttr  upon  any  drastic 
crusade.  The  principles  of  Unitkd  Australia  are  those  of 
freedom  and  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  we  shall  oppose  any  incidence  which,  as  we  said  a 
year  ago,  in  an  article  on  "  Policy,"  lias  the  effect 
of  "appropriating  the  property  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  class." 
There  are  phrases  in  the  Prime  Ministers  .speech  which 
might  be  read  in  either  direction  ;  and  we  await  a  more  explicit 
statement. 

We  regard  the  cry  of  "A  White  Australia"  as  the  least 
carefully-considered  passage  in  the  speech  :  it  is  a  committal 
in  regard  to  Queensland  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
until  the  circumstances  and  interests  of  that  great  colony  had 
been  fully  consulted  through  the  medium  of  a  Cabinet  represen- 
tative ;  and  it  was  expressed  without  sufiicient  regard  for  the 
altered  and  altering  attitude  of  our  race  towards  the  Indian  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty,  who  are  clearly  excluded  by  the  language 
used.  Treated  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  tone  and  temper',  in  freedom  from  narrowness,  and  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  widely-spreading  character  of  its  subject- 
matter,  the  speech  was  in  cvei-y  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  as 
the  first  official  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth. 


UNITED  AUSTRALIA. 


January,   1901. 


Sioneb  Hrticlcs. 


Tliis  division  of  the  columns  of  United  Atstealia  is  intended  to  atfoi'd  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of 
any  and  every  kind,  on  subjects  of  general  Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  policj'  of  tlie 
Magazine  itself. 


Necessary   Initial    Federal    Legislation. 


(By  the  Right   Ho.xourable  Sir  Sa.muel  Griffith,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice  and   Lieutenant- 
Governor  OF   Queensland.) 


In  ail  article  published  in  the  first  number  of  United 
Australia  the  writer  called  attention  to  some  matters  prelimi- 
nary to  the  establisliment  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  now 
ventures  to  invite  attention  to  the  necessaiy  preliminary  work  of 
the  Federal  Legislature  when  it  meets  after  the  first  general 
election. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  to  put  its  hou.se 
in  order. 

The  Federal  ^Ministry  must,  indeed,  assume  some  of  the 
functions  of  tlie  Government  of  a  great  State  from  the  outset. 
The  duty  and  responsibility  of  .speaking  for  all  Australia,  and 
representing  to  the  world  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  important  duty  of  administering  the  Cu.stoms  and  Excise 
Departments  throughout  the  continent,  from  Port  Darwin  to 
Hobart,  and  from  Thursday  Island  to  Albany,  which  are  cast 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution  from  the  first  of  January  cannot  be 
evaded.  But  it  will  also  be  their  duty  to  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  the  necessary  measures  for 
administering  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
respect  to  several  matters  as  to  which  it  is  manifesth' 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  that  they  should  be 
taken  over  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Whether  the  Depart- 
ments of  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones,  of  Naval  and  ^Military 
Defence,  of  Lighthouses,  Lightships,  Beacons,  and  Buoj's,  and  of 
Quarantine,  shall  be  so  taken  over  before  the  necessary  law's  for 
their  regulation  are  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  or 
not  is  an  open  question.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  continuance 
of  the  separate  administration  of  all  these  Departments  until 
Federal  laws  have  been  passed  dealing  -svith  them  would  give 
rise  to  dissatisfaction  and  possible  difficulties.  Or  it  may 
be  thought  better  to  wait.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  new  commissions  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  do 
not  appoint  them  to  be  Commanders-in-chief  in  their  several 
States.  In  any  event  immediate  legislation  on  all  tliese  subjects 
■will  be  necessary.  One  of  them,  the  taking  over  of  the  Postal 
Departments  of  the  States,  involves  the  establishment  of  uniform 
postal  rate-s  in  place  of  those  now  existing,  which  differ  materi- 
ally in  the  several  colonies,  and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  of  newspaper  postage.  These  matters  alone  might  well 
occupy  an  appreciable  proportion  of  a  session  of  reasonable 
length.  Moreover,  the  taking  over  of  the  Departments  involves 
somewhat  complicated  questions  of  finance  with  regard  to  the 
compensation  to  be  made  to  the  States  for  the  property  taken 
over,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  paying  that  compensation. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  provision  "in  the  first  session 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Here  many 
questions  at  once  arise.  Of  how  many  judges  "shall  the  High 
Court  consist  ?  What  shall  be  their  salaries  1  Shall  there  be 
any  other  Federal  courts,  and  if  so,  what  courts,  and  with  what 
functions?  What  Federal  jurisdiction  shall  be  conferred  on  the 
State  courts?  To  what  extent  shall  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  be  exclusive  1  What  rights  of  action  against  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  States  shall  be  conferred  ?  Some,  if  not 
all,  of  tliese  points  must  be  dealt  with  in  Bills  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Parliament  in  its  first  session. 

The  preparation  of  the  Federal  Budget,  involving  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  is  a  duty  of  necessity, 
and  will  occupy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the'  time  of  the 
Government,  both  before  and  after  it  is  submitted  to  Parliament. 


And  the  determination  of  the  temporary  seat  of  Government 
cannot  be  postponed. 

Probably,  also,  before  any  of  the  details  of  legislation  can  be 
considered,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Parliament  to  deal  with 
its  own  Standing  Rules  and  Orders. 

Now,  on  all  these  matters  the  Parliament  will  be  entitled  to 
expect  from  the  Federal  Ministry  proper  guidance  and  care- 
fully prepared  proposals  for  consideration.  The  Ministry 
will  not,  however,  like  ordinary  Governments  in  long 
established  States,  or  Governments  in  States  in  which  the 
outward  form  of  government  only  is  changed,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  in  full  possession  of  all  the  necessary  facts  on  which  to 
base  their  policy.  Much  of  the  ground  will  be  new,  much  more 
will  be  so  altered  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Union,  and  so 
complicated  by  the  diverse  conditions  of  the  Australian  Conti- 
nent, that  any  ordinary  men  may  be  well  pardoned  if  they  are 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  summary  decision  on  the  numerous  points 
involved.  Moreover,  they  will  not  have  excessive  leisure  for 
preparation.  The  responsibilities  of  conducting  the  first  general 
election  in  so  vast  a  territory  are  greater  than  is  apparent  to 
those  accustomed  only  to  dealing  with  limited  areas  ;  and  the 
political  and  part}-  calls  of  a  general  election  will  distract  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless  they  will  be 
expected  to  meet  the  Parliament  with  well-matured  schemes 
dealing  with  all  these  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  other  subjects 
of  perhaps  no  less  importance,  but  which  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  until  time  has  been  found  for  dealing  with  the 
matters  ah-eady  mentioned,  as  to  which  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
until  they  are  dealt  with,  the  Union  will  be  little  more  than 
illusory,  if  not  indeed  calculated  to  excite  irritation  and  even 
exasperation  at  the  incompleteness  of  the  scheme  of  government 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  administration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  occasion  is  unique,  and  that 
it  calls  for  the  exercise   of  the   highest   constructive  ability. 

No  time  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  dealing  with  any 
subject  except  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  tariff',  the  limit 
for  which  is  fixed  at  two  years.  Whether,  in  addition  to  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  other  matters  of  a  preliminary  nature  to 
which  attention  has  been  invited,  the  duty  of  framing  a  tariff 
can  also  be  undertaken  is  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  with 
which  the  writer  has  no  concern.  But  he,  as  an  Australasian, 
is  naturally  anxious  that  the  work  of  the  first  Session  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  shall  be  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon 
Australians.  Qui  veiit  la  fin  vent  les  tnoyens.  Human 
capacit}-  is  limited.  No  Government  can  make  efficient  pre- 
paration, in  the  short  time  available,  for  dealing  with  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  subjects ;  nor  can  Parliament  in 
one  session  cover  more  than  a  limited  ground. 

Australia  is  on  its  trial.  All  the  world  are  spectators.  Let 
us  take  care  that  we  neither  attempt  too  much,  nor,  by  attempt- 
ing too  little,  justify  the  distrust  of  those  who  deny  our  capacity 
for  larger  self-government. 

The  writer  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  undertaking  tlie 
onerous  initial  work  of  the  Commonwealth,  those  who  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government  will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  administering  the  aShirs  of  a 
continent  possessing  so  great  a  variety  of  climates  and  conditions 
is  very  different  from  any  task  which  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  one  of  them.  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH. 


January,   1901. 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


Federal  Labour  Politics. 


(Bv  THK  HoxouitAi!i,K  Silt  RicHAiiD  Chafkey  Bakeu,  K.CaM.CI.,  Pkesidext  ov  the  Legislative  Council 

OF  South  Australia.) 


an  article  on  "  Federal   Labour 
issue  of  U.N-iTEi)  Australia,   by    Mr. 


Polities  "   in   the 

W.   A.   llolmaii, 

a    member   of    tlie 


I  have  read 

October 

M.P.    (N.8.W.),    who    describes    himself   a« 

Labour  Party  of  that  colony. 

Mr.  Holnian's  criticisms  on  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
are  very  general  and  somewhat  vague,  and  he  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  if  I  misunderstand  what  he  means. 

He  states  firdur  alia  J  that  "the  (liiibour)  Party  in  all  the 
colonics  unite  in  desiring  to  Anglicise  the  too  strict  adherence 
of  our  new  Constitution  to  the  United  States  model.  It  aims 
at  pursuing  the  English  type  in  this  matter  lus  well  as  the  form 
of  the  Executive."  According  to  Mr.  liolman,  his  party  ilesires 
that  the  "  co-ordination  of  the  Senate  "  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  "  sub-ordination  of  the  House  of  Lords "  established — 
presumably  that  the  Senate  should  occupy  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  a  position  analagous  to  the  position  of  th(^  House  of 
Lords  in  the  British  Constitution.  He  objects  to  the  alleged 
fault  tliat  the  "  Courts  which  interpret  the  English  Constitution 
are  subordinate  to  Parliament  (which,  l)3-the-bye,  is  not  correct 
if  the  ordinary  meaning  is  given  to  subordinate),  and  that  the 
Courts  which  are  to  interpret  the  Federal  Constitution  are 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  not  subordinate  to 
the  Federal  Parliament. 

Mr.  Holman  contrasts  the  American  Federation,  which  is  a 
union  of  States,  each  of  them  sovereign  within  the  ambit  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  them,  and  of  which  the  essence  is  a  division 
of  powers  between  the  Central  and  the  States  Governments,  with 
the  British  Constitution,  which  is  not  a  union  at  all,  but  a 
sovereign  Government  of  a  State;  and  then  he  asserts  that  "  the 
Labour  Party's  first  and  most  obvious  duty  will  be  to  get  back 
to  Eugli.sh  ideas." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  helpless  failure  to  grasp  and 
appreciate  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  a  Federation  is 
founded  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  Holman's  article. 

If  Mr.  Holman  will  investigate  the  subject,  he  will  find 
that  two  basic  characteristics,  when  combined,  distinguish  a 
Federal  in  its  modern  scientific  meaning  from  any  other  form  of 
government.     In  every  Federation  there  must  be — 

faj  A  division  of  powers  between  the  Central  or  Federal 
Government  and  the  Provincial  or  States  Govern- 
ments ;  certain  powers  being  delegated  to  the 
Federal  or  Central  Government,  and  certain  other 
powers  to  the  Provincial  or  States  Governments. 

fbj  A  dual  citizenship.  In  a  Federation  the  people  are 
citizens  of  two  difit'rent  nationalities;  they  are 
citizens  of  the  States  and  also  of  the  Federation  : 
anfl  both  the  States  Government  and  the  Federal 
Government  act  directlj-  on  them.  As  a  necessary 
corollary  it  is  evident  that  in  a  Federation  each 


citi/.en    owes    a     double     allegiance,     namely — an 

allegiance  to  the  Central  Govennnent  in  all  matters 

ill  which  power  is  given  to  that  Government,  and 

an  allegiance  to  the  States  Government  in  respect 

to   all    matters  in   which  power  is  given  to   that 

Government  ;-  and    it    follows    from    this    dual 

citizenship   that    the   citizens  in  such  a  form  of 

Government  have  dual   powers   and  dual   rights — 

the  pow-er  of  electing  re])resentiitives   not  onlj'  as 

citizens  of   the  I^VderaticJU,  but  also   a-s  citizens  of 

the  States,  and  the  right  of  expressing  and  giving 

eU'ect  through  those  representatives  to  their  desires 

and  wishes  in  all  political  matters. 

The    people    of    the    smaller    colonies    entered    into     the 

Commonwealth     Union     because     they     believed     that     these 

characteristics  arc,  in  the  main,  embodied  in  the  Commonwealth 

Constitution. 

Mr.  Holman's  statements  come  to  this  :  "The  people  of  the 
smaller  States  having  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  Union  on 
certain  terms  the  Labour  Party  now  seek  to  abrogate  all  those 
terms,  seek  to  utterly  destroy  the  Federal  Union  of  these 
colonies,  and  to  substitute  Unitj',  and  '  to  get  back  to  English 
idea.s,'  which  can  only  be  done  by  abolishing  the  States  as 
political  entities." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  Mr.  Holman 
correctly  states  the  aim  of  his  Party  in  all  the  colonies,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  another  manifesto,  headed  "Objections  of  the 
Labour  Party  to  the  Connnonwealth  Bill,"  published  on  the  6th 
May,  18!))^,  by  51r.  Bachelor,  then  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
South  Australia.  The  objections  to  the  Constitution  f  inter  alia  J 
were — Because 

1.  The  Senate  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  adequately 

represent  and  enforce  State  rights  and  interests. 

2.  Because  "  the  Executive  should  be  resj>onsible  to  both 

Houses  or  neither,"  and  that  in  the  Commonwealth 
Bill  the  Executive  would  be  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  only,  in  which  the  two 
larger  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  be  predominant. 

3.  Because  "  Home  Rule  was  abrogated,"  and  powder  over 

many    subject    matters   was  given  to    the    Central 

Government  which  ought  to  have  been  retained  by 

the  States  Governments. 

Which  of  the  two  gentlemen  correctly  represents  the  aim  of 

the  "Labour  Party  in  all  I  he  colonies"!    Mr.  Bachelor  understands 

what  is  meant  bj-  a  Federation,  and  his  objections  are  worthy  of 

consideration  ;  but  Mr.  Holman's  objections  amount  to  this — the 

Labour    Party    object    to   Federation   in   toto,    and   desire   its 

abolition. 

RICHARD  CHAFFEY  BAKER. 


The  Commonwealth  and  Primary  Production. 


(C.   Brunsdon  Fletcher,   Editor  :  "  Brisbane  Courier,"  O.) 


With  the  Commonwealth  in  being,  the  question  arises  how  soon, 
and  how  far,  the  Central  Government  ought  to  assist  primary 
producers  in  their  efforts  to  reach  and  to  hold  a  more  satisfactory 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  example  of  the  United 
States  should  be  worth  something  in  such  an  iiuiuiry.  Prosperity 
yonder  has  found  a  wondeiful  stimulus  in  the  development  of 
industries  which  are  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  out  of  a   total  annual 


value  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  exports  of  over 
twelve  hundred  million  dollars,  no  less  than  two-thirds  are 
credited  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  That  is  the  real  basis  of 
progress,  both  there  and  here.  American  history  is  a  long  series 
of  chapters  of  individual  resource  and  success  ;  but  the  \alue  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  stimulated  co-operation,  and  has  organised  the  enter- 
prise of  States  and  individuals  to  national  ends. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  the  Department  in  its  present  form  was 
not  founded  until  ISG'J.  The  real  start  was  made  in  1839,  when 
a  bi-anch  of  the  Patents  Otliee  was  set  apart  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  so  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  to  elapse  before  the  higher  level  was  reached.  But 
President  Washington,  in  liis  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1796, 
struck  the  right  note  when  he  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  said  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  such  a  Board  was  "  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery 
and  improvement  by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Agricultural  Society  organised  in 
the  United  States,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  March,  1785,  and 
he  could  see  what  might  be  done  by  a  strong  central  body 
established  on  proper  lines  and  adequately  provided  for.  It  only 
neefls  a  glance  at  the  activity  of  the  central  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
the  tremendous  power  it  is  for  good  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  year's  results  have  to  be  tabulated  under  eighteen 
heads,  and  a  summary  covers  the  labours  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
of  nearly  a  dozen  Divisions  dealing  with  Chemistry,  Entomology, 
Botany,  Pomology,  Forestry,  Soils,  etc.,  of  an  Otliee  of  E.xperi- 
ment  Stations,  and  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  last- 
mentioned  branch  should  appeal  especially  to  Australia,  judging 
from  the  following  precis  of  its  work  which  appears  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  for  1899  : — "  Meat  inspection  was  con- 
ducted last  jear  at  138  abattoirs  in  41  cities.  The  ante- 
mortem  inspections  were  53,223,176,  while  the  number  in  1892 
was  3,809,-159.  The  third  year  of  experimentation  with 
hog  cholera  shows  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  hogs  injected 
with  serum  are  saved  Encouraging  results  have  come  from  the 
introduction  of  dairy  products  into  foreign  markets.  The  Depart- 
ment sends  shipments  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  regarding  such  products  ;  these  facts  are  published,  and 
commerce  naturally  follows.' 

An  objection  may  possibly  be  raised  by  critics  at  this  point, 
as  to  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the 
taking  over  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  that  if  such 
provision  could  be  found  under  the  clauses  which  permit  the 
Central  Government  to  do  certain  things  with  the  consent  of  the 
States,  the  present  expense  of  taking  up  the  burden  of  union 
does  not  warrant  immediate  action  in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  reply  to  the  first  of  these  objections  is  that  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  need  not  be  taken  over,  and 
to  the  second  it  maj'  be  said  that  Australia  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  It  is  not  argued  here  that  four 
millions  of  people  should  attempt  to  emulate  the  achieve- 
ments of  seventy-six  millions,  by  arranging  for  a  great  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  question,  however,  is  one  of  principle 
rather  than  of  detail.  Tlie  immediate  fact  before  us  is  that 
Australia  has  to  compete  with  America  in  the  world's  markets  ; 
and,  as  prosperity  in  both  countries  depends  on  primary 
production,  the  people  who  are  best  equipped  for  the  battle  will 
win.  Competition  is,  indeed,  being  sharpened  against  us  in 
several  quarters,  and  complete  organization,  backed  by  the  latest 
weapons,  must  give  the  United  States  a  tremendous  handicap  in 
the  final  issue. 

A  glance  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  labours  of  the 
American  Department  of  Agriculture  will  show  what  is 
in\-olved,  and  a  little  inquiry  will  throw  light  upon  the 
contention  that  the  Australian  Departments  need  not  be 
disturbed.  Take  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  first  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  was  started  in  America  in  1875, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the  Federal  Government 
.stepped  in  to  assist  the  movement.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Hatch  Act  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  in  1888  some  46 
stations,  in  3S  States  and  one  territory,  received  assistance  from 
the  National  Treasury.  In  1899  experiment  stations  were  at 
work  "in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii."  But  the  point  of  importance  is  that  the  States  are 
still  kept  in  the  foreground.  Tlie  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  run  the  stations  or  interfere  with  the 
State  Departments,  and  financial  assistance  represents  the 
method  of  keeping  things  up  to  the  mark.  In  1899  the  total 
subsidy     paid    did     not     reach     £150,000,     and    the    amount 


distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
represented  co-operation  and  not  dictation.  The  Department  has 
organized  efibrt,  stimulated  inquiry,  and  in  general  given  point 
and  force  to  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  State  employees  Is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  Commonwealth  doing  as  much  for  the 
States  of  Australia  I  Further  light  on  the  matter  may  be  found 
in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Under  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Salmon,  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
experience  has  been  gathered;  but  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that 
the  Bureau  was  established  by  Congress  for  certain  very 
definite  purposes,  viz.:— "The  prevention  of  disease  among 
domestic  animals ;  the  maintenance  of  the  reputation  of 
American  animals  and  animal  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  the  protection  of  the  domestic  consumer  from  diseased 
meats."  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  each  of  these  points 
represents  a  problem  which  ought  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
attacked  by  the  central  authority.  Before  Congress  intervened, 
the  States  were  endeavouring  to  protect  themselves,  but 
difficulty  arose  out  of  this  very  fact.  Inter-State  commerce  had 
to  be  given  free  course,  and  one  State  had  no  power  to  prevent 
meat  killed  in  another  State  from  passing  its  borders.  Dr. 
Salmon  remarks: — "  Some  of  our  States  had  already  passed  meat- 
inspection  laws,  which  were  intended  to  apply  to  meat  brought 
into  their  territory  from  other  States;  but  these  laws  were  soon 
declared  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
regulations  of  inter-State  commerce,  which  is  under  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  Congress."  It  was  not  plain  sailing  for  the 
Bureau,  even  so.  The  States  were  still  supreme  in  regard  to 
certain  matters  ;  and,  while  the  law  was  clear  enough  with 
respect  to  such,  there  was  a  middle  ground  "  where  the 
jurisdiction  was  poorly  defined,  uncertain,  and  always  open  to 
question."  In  the  fight  against  pleuropneumonia  and  tick 
fever,  embarrassments  arose  because  of  this,  but  the  Bureau  set 
itself  to  outflank  the  enemy,  since  a  direct  attack  was  unlikely  to 
succeed.  Where  the  Courts  gave  no  help,  the  co-operation  of  the 
States  was  invited  and  obtained.  What  would  have  been 
impossible  to  a  Department  dealing  with  half  a  dozen  great 
^questions — supposing  that  one  Minister  were  in  charge  of  trade, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  what  else — became  comparatively  easy 
to  a  bureau  with  but  one  aim  and  object.  Dr.  Salmon  saj's  that 
' '  various  decisions  indicated  that  the  Courts  might  hold  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  touch  diseased  cattle  until  thej' 
became  subjects  of  inter-State  or  foreign  commerce  by  actual 
shipment ;  and,  consequently,  special  legislation  was  obtained  in 
many  States,  authorising  co-operation  between  State  and  Federal 
authority.  Where  this  co-operation  could  not  be  arranged,  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  was  avoided  by  agreements  with  the 
owner  of  infected  cattle  on  a  basis  of  satisfactory  compensation." 
Thus  tact  and  intelligence  went  hand  in  hand  with  authority. 
The  great  factor  in  the  progress  recorded  since  1878  is  that  a 
strong  central  body  has  existed  with  certain  definite  powers  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  its  work  has  so  covered  the  Union  and 
has  so  commanded  respect  that  primary  production  in  the  United 
States  to-day  presents  practically  an  undivided  front  to  the  world. 
The  health  of  domestic  animals  is  safeguarded,  and  the  domestic 
consumer  is  protected.  The  same  ditliculties  are  bound  to  arise 
here,  and  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  deal  with  them, 
whether  a  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  is  established  or  not.  The 
serious  problems  set  by  tick  fever  must  be  solved.  In  America 
the  various  States  could  not  have  grappled  with  the  disease 
single-handed,  and  here  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  not  permit  State  action  to  pre\ent  Queensland  cattle  from 
passing  South,  or  the  distribution  of  meat,  whether  inspected  or 
not.  The  Federal  Government  must  step  in,  and  common  sense 
suggests  that  the  course  adopted  in  the  United  States  might  be 
pursued  with  advantage  here.  It  is  a  question  for  the  proper 
branch  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  also  from  the  way  in  which  the 
great  drought  problem  is  attacked  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 
We  must  not  forget  that  there,  as  here,  dryness  is  a  prevailing 
condition  throughout  an  immense  area.  The  Great  Plains  cover 
country  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  arming  the  producer  against  drought.  Special 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  recent  successful  search  made 
in  Central  Asia,  by  an  expert  despatched  by  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  for  a  drought-resisting  varietj'  of  lucerne.  This  was 
a  task  that  only  tlie  central  authority  could  be  fairly  a.sked  to 
undertake,  and  the  fact  must  appeal  to  Australia  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  Why  .should  one  State  spend  money  for  the  henelit 
of  other  States  in  a  country  where  drought  touches  alii 
Professor  N.  E.  Han.son  was  sent  to  Central  Asia,  and  in 
March,  1900,  reported  that  he  had  found  a  variety  of  lucerne 
which  throve  in  drought.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
plant  in  "  the  desert  and  .semi-desert  regions  of  Tiircomania, 
Bokhara,  and  Semiretchinsk  provinces  of  Ilussian  Turkestan,  all 
East  of  the  Caspian  Sea,"  where  were  camels  by  the  thousand, 
"and  clouds  of  dust  often  so  thick  that  a  wet  .sponge  was  found 
to  be  essential  fur  relative  comfort  in  breathing."  So  pleased 
was  the  Professor  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied until  he  had  secured  18,000  lb.  of  the  seed.  Experiment 
since  has  proved  the  value  of  this  variety  of  lucerne  in  the  arid 
districts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  application  of  these 
facts  should  have  some  bearing  upon  our  fight  with  drought  in 


Australia.  But  here  again  the  important  point  is  that  the 
State  Department."?  of  Agriculture  are  not  interfered  with  or 
crippled  bj'  Federal  enterprise.  Hather  are  they  stimulated 
and  encouraged.  Nothing  could  i)e  belter  than  the  vigour  with 
which  the  Kansas  Uopartment,  for  instance,  is  keeping  up  its 
end  of  the  log,  and  other  dejiartmenls  are  the  stronger  for 
central  initiative  and  co-operation.  And  the  gi-atif3'ing  part 
of  the  labour  of  our  kinsfolk  oversea  is  that  we  are  welcome  to 
the  fruits  of  their  victories.  The}'  do  not  hesitate  to  publish 
everything,  and  we  arc  heirs  to  a  mighty  fortune  in  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  the  United  States.  No  vast  efl'ort  is 
reciuired  heie,  however  ;  for  tlumf^h  there  is  enough  to  do  for  a 
large  department,  the  beginnings  may  boon  a  sn.all  scale.  What 
is  reall}'  wanted  is  inmiediate  organised  effort.  Our  problems 
are  both  numerous  and  intricate.  Private  or  State  enterprise 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  their  .solution,  and  the  sooner  we  take 
up  this  burden  of  responsibility  the  better. 

C.  BRUNhiDON  FLKTCHER. 


Banking  Crises— Outline  of  a  Federal  Scheme  for  their 

Prevention. 


(By  J. 


T.  Walker,  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Member 

Now  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  fairly  upon  us, 
the  time  seems  opportune  to  give  con.sideration  to  various  i|uestions 
from  what  maj'  be  called  the  Federal  point  of  view.  Amongst 
such,  not  the  least  important,  is  that  of  Banking.  Mr.  Henry 
Gyles  Turner,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia,  has  already  in  these  columns  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject  of  Banking  under  Federation,  and,  in  a  subsequent  issue, 
Mr.  Russell  French,  General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  Federal  Currency. 
Banking  has  been  such  an  impoi'tant  factor  in  the  progress  of 
Australasia  ;  and  its  past  history  has  been  so  instructive  in  many 
respects,  and  all  the  more  so  from  its  having  been  so 
chequered  at  times,  that  it  may  be  well  to  see  if  something 
practical  can  be  suggested  by  which  it  shall,  if  possible,  for  all 
time,  become  a  commercial  bulwark  of  the  strongest  and  most 
impregnable  character.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  banks  and 
banks,  as  not  a  few  of  us  learnt  to  our  cost  in  1893.  At  that 
time  the  writer  was  considerably  exercised  in  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  the  financial  ci'isis,  and  addressed  the  then  President 
of  1:he  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Buckland, 
as  to  one  means,  at  all  events,  of  allaying  public  distrust,  and  of 
cradually  building  upfunds  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Mr.  Buckland,  a  man  of  ripe  judgment,  gave  his  imprinuitur  to 
the  views  propounded,  but  thought  years  would  elapse  before  they 
could  be  adopted.  He  was  right  ;  but  a  new  era  has  arrived  ; 
and,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  the  present  is  a  particularly  suitable 
time  to  ventilate  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  be  wise  after  an  event.  Most  of  us  now  recognise  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  definite  minimum  proportion  between  a  bank's 
own  resources  and  its  liabilities  to  the  public,  and  not  merely  so, 
but  also  a  certain  minimum  proporcion  of  liquid  assets  to  a  baiik's 
ago-regate  public  liabilities.  These  liquid  assets,  such  as  coin, 
bullion,  British  Consols,  and  ca.sh  at  short  call  in  London,  con- 
stitute what  is  sometimes  called  a  hank's  "  first  line  of  defence" 
As  circumstances  alter  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  lines  in  these  matters  :  there  will,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
always  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  discretion.  In 
times  of  prosperity  the  public  notice  with  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction,  that  "there  is  a  reserve  liability  on  bank  shares,  and 
even  the  strongest  banks  let  it  be  blazoned  abroad  that  there  is 
.such  reserve  liability,  in  some  cases  even  running  into  million.*. 
So  far,  good  ;  but  the  writer's  desire  is  to  make  that  good  "  better"  ; 
and  he  "proposes  in  this  article  to  show  that  that  can  gradually 
be  accomplished,  if  the  necessary  legislative  enactment  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

Singular  to  say,  in  times  of  adversity  the  reserve  liability  on 
bank  shares  has  not  infrequently  been  rather  instrumental  in 
accentuating  a   banking  crisis  than  in  minimising  it  I      Why  1 
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Timid  shareholders,  afraid  of  the  reserve  liability,  force  sales  on 
the  market ;  a  "  slump  "  takes  place  ;  depositors,  seeing  that,  get 
frightened,  and,  in  consequence,  a  run  ensues.  The  writer  has 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  worthy  professional  man  who  literally  threw 
away  oO  shares  in  a  solvent  bank,  on  which  there  was  a  reserve 
liability  of  £1000,  because,  poor  gentleman,  he  was  afraid  of  that 
liability,  having  had  shares  in  another  bank  that  had  closed  its 
doors.  He  was,  unfortunately,  pei-suaded  to  act  as  he  did  by  a 
friend,  who  told  him  he  felt  assured  every  hank  in  Australia  would 
come  down.  To-day  these  50  shares  are  worth  £\250  more  than 
the  vendor  took  for  them,  anil,  in  addition,  a  substantial  dividend 
has  been  paid  all  the  time. 

The  suggested  remedy  is  a  ver\'  simple  one,  although  ad- 
mittedly requiring  self-abnegation  for  some  considerable  time  on 
the  part  of  the  shareholders.  It  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  semi-ajinual  nett  profits  of  a  bank  shall  be  handed  over  to 
trustees  for  investment  in  Government  Securities,  British  and 
Australasian  Consols  (pi-esuming  the  latter  exi.st)  for  preference, 
to  accumulate  in  the  Trustees'  liands  until  the  Reserve  Liability 
fund  is  the  equivalent  in  amount  of  the  aggregate  lie.serve 
Liability.  A  general  enactment  could  provide  that  a 
bank,  or  any  other  limited  liability  company,  could 
register  trustees  under  its  provisions,  and  that  funds,  pi-o- 
vided  as  suggested,  would  only  be  available  to  meet  such 
reserve  liability  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  and,  if  the  bank  or  company 
went  into  liquidation,  the  balance  not  roquii'ed  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing the  creditors  should  be  returned  ratabl}'  to  the  shareholders. 
When  the  Reserve  Liability  fund  had  reached  its  desired 
maximum,  the  income  derived  from  its  investment  would  be  re- 
turnable to  the  bank  half-yearly,  and  would  be  available  either 
to  increase  dividends  or  to  be  capitalised.  The  trustees  of  the 
fund  would  of  cour.se  send  a  half-3'earlj'  audited  statement  to  the 
bank,  so  that  shareholders  might  watch  the  progress  of  the  fund. 
In  some  cases  shareholders  might  elect  only  to  provide  for  25, 
50,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  Reserve  Liability — that  is  purely  a 
matter  of  detail.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  two 
Anglo-Australian  and  two  Colonial-Australian  Banks,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  banks  keep 
up  their  last-declared  dividends,  and  in  each  case  pay  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  extra  to  trustees  by  half-yearly  payments,  and  that 
mone3's  so  paid  away  accumulate  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  com- 
pound interest. 


Bank  of  Australasia — 


£1,600,000 
1,600,000 


I'aid-up  Capital  

Reserve  Liabilitv 

Dividend,  Q'%  p.a. 

Proposed  aumial  transfer  to  Truatees...I  %  on  f  1,600,000  =  £10,000 
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.£^,500.000 
3,0OO,0UU 


£■2,000,000 
•2,000,000 


Union  Bank  of  Aistr.\lia,  Ltd.— 

Paid-up  Capital  

Reserve  Liability         

Proposed  a^iil^U^lnlfi^  {V^r«stees...l  %  on  £1,500.000  =  £15,000 

Bank  of  New  South  Walks— 

Paid-up  Capital  

Reserve  Liability         

Proposed  am;ua}'t'ra;JfeAo^Tr«stees...l  %  on  £2,000,000  =  £20,000 
Commercial  Banking  Comp.\ny  of  Sydney,  Ltd.— 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,000,000 

Reserve  Liability  ^      1,000,000 

Proposed  ami«Uransfer''\o'Trustees...l  %  ou  £1,000,000  =  £10,00(> 

Aggregate  annualtransferred  amount £6L000 

The  position  of  these  respective  Reserve  Liability  Funds 
would  be,  approximately  : — 


In  10  yeare.. 
20  „  .. 
30  „  .. 
40     .,     . 


Bank  of  Austra- 
Ki^ia. 


£ 

184,989 

434,143 

769,717 

1,221,687 


Union  Bank. 


£ 

173,427 

407,010 

721,610 

1,145,331 


Bank  of  New  South 
Wales. 


6 

231,236 

542,679 

9I>2,146 

1,527,109 


Com.  Bank  of 
Svdnev. 


£ 
115,618 
271,340 
481,073 
763,5.i4 


At  the  end  of  46  i  years,  barring  accidents,  the  respective 

amounts   should   be   £1,600,000,    £1,.300,000,  £2,000,000,    and 

£1,000,000.     As  the  Union  Bank's  reserve  liability  is  twice  that 

of  its  shares,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  proceed  further  in 

its  case  than  50  %  of  its  reserve  liability  before  giving  shareholders 

the  benefit  of  the  accruing  income  therefrom.   It  is  not  improbable 

the  banks  named  could  occasionally  transfer  larger  amounts  than 

those  enumerated,  in  which  case  the  delay  in  building  up   the 

Reserve    Liability    Fund    would    be   correspondingly    curtailed. 

After  all,  46i  years  in  the  life  of  a  bank  should  not  be  a  serious 

deterrent  to  acceptance  of  the  proposal.     A  sound  bank,  under 

enlightened  management,  should  expect  to  continue  for  centuries, 

if  not  practically  for  all  time.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the 

case  of  these  four  representative  banks,   all  in   the   first   rank 

of  their  class,  the  shareholders  have  an  aggregate  reserve  liability 

of  £7,600,000.     Without  disparaging  for  a  moment  the  ability 

of  shareholders  to  meet  this  liability  in  ordinary  times,  it  will  be 

admitted  that,  at  times  of  such  a  crisis  as   the  colonies  passed 

through  in  1893,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  that  as 

an  available  asset  the  reserve  liability  could  be  considered  worth 

anything   approaching    20s.     in    the    £.      Besides    which,    the 

knowledge  of  such  a  liability  would  undoubtedly  frighten  not  a 

few  shareholders,  who,  as  in  189.3,   would   most  probably  rush 

their  shares  ou  the  market,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  thereby 

a  serious  fall  in  market  value  would  result,  and,  following  that 

fact,  not  a  few  nervous  depositors  would  withdraw  their  deposits 

at  call,  and  their  fixed  deposits  on  due  dates,  thereby  accentuating 

materially  the  tightness  of  the  money  market.     Such  things  have 

been,   and  a  recurrence  is  not  improbable,   unless  we  lay  past 

experience  to  heai-t  and  proWde  a  remedy  in  time. 

In  Mr.  Gyles  Turner's  article,  previously  referred  to,  he 
enumerates  20  banks  transacting  business  within  the  area 
comprised  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  banks,  at  the  present 
time,  have  a  paid-up  capital  as  follows : — 

Ordinary  Shares £14,228,758 

Preferent  Shares  £3,315,-584 


£17,544.342 


There  is  at  credit  of  the  open  reserve  funds...   £4,837,648 
And  the  reserve  liability  on  shares  is        ...£15,068,738 

Surely  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  shareholders, 
and  probably  to  the  depositors,  if  the  last-mentioned  item  were 
known  to  be  gradually  accumulating  in  the  form  of  funds  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  Under  existing  circumstances,  if  a  bank 
should,  unfortunately,  get  into  deep  water,  its  open  reserve  fund, 
however  substantial,  as  well  as  its  internal  reserve  funds,  if  any, 
may  not  suffice  to  relieve  the  shareholders  from  one  penny 
of  their  reserve  liability  ;  whereas,  by  the  mode  suggested,  the 
reserve  liability  would  in  time  be  provided  for,   which  would 


assuredly  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  is  true 
strino-ent  precautions  would  be  necessary  to  insure  that  adequate 
provi'sion  was  made  for  all  known  bad  and  doubtful  debts  before 
amounts  were  transferred  to  the  trustees  under  the  proposed 
Act;  but  that  matter  would,  it  is  presumed,  engage  the 
particular  attention  of  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  enactment. 
Finally,  let  shareholders  take  heart  of  grace  Admitting 
that  for  some  years  their  di\'idends  would  probably  suffer 
somewhat,  the  public  would  have  increasing  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  bank,  and  the  shares  would,  in  consequence, 
command  a  correspondingly  higher  price,  should  occasion  arise  for 
realisation.  Above  all,  should  a  great  commercial  crisis 
unfortunatelv  make  its  appearance,  one  of  tlie  greatest  disturbing 
factors  in  banking  experience  would  disappear,  and  to  that  extent 
confidence  woidd  remain  unimpaired. 

In  davs  gone  bye,  Australasian  banks  have  indulged  in 
dividends  ranging  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  per  annum — nominally 
that  amount,  but  really,  as  the  initiated  know,  much  less  on  the 
ao-crewate  of  shareholders'  own  funds  employed  in  the  business. 
Such  davs  have  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  no  intention  of  their 
beino-  repeated.  Much  better  to  capitalise  profits,  and  to  pay 
smaller  dividends  thereon,  keeping  the  money  in  the  business, 
and  preserving  a  reasonable  proportion  between  the  institution's 
own  funds  and  its  liabilities  to  the  public.  Whatever  is  done, 
let  all  the  banks  make  a  strenuous  and  sustained  effort  to  provide 
in  some  such  way  as  is  suggested  for  what  might  otherwise  prove 
a  very  serious  danger  to  the  commonweal  in  time  of  crisis 

in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  there  is  no  reserve 
liability  :  and,  in  place  of  shares,  its  capital  is  represented  by 
stock,  which  is  a  very  favourite  form  of  investment.  In 
Australa-sia,  when  the  reserve  liability  on  bank  shares  is  fully 
paid  up,  or  provided  for  in  some  such  way  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  little  difficulty  in  converting  the 
shares  into  stock,  which  would,  judging  by  English  experience, 
probably  become  a  favourite  form  of  investment,  even  for 
temporary  purposes,  as  it  should  be  readily  sale.able  at  any  time. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  making  the  suggestion, 
to  some  extent  elaborated  in  this  article,  there  is  any  desire  to 
detract  from  the  paramount  nece.ssity  of  sound  principles  of 
banking  in  the  management  of  banks.  It  is  impossible  to  de-tase 
any  merely  mechanical  contrivance  that  will  be  a  substitute  for 
enii"htened  management,  and  this  fact  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  bv  bank  directorates.  The  danger  of  "  drift  "  is  one  of 
the  "reatest  that  has  to  be  avoided,  and,  indeed,  one  has  only  to 
study  the  history  of  defunct  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
that  "  drift  "  and  over-anxiety  to  acquire  business  have  been  two 
main  contributing  causes  of  lianking  disasters.  It  is  in  the  daj'S 
of  banking  prosperity  that  the  seeds  of  banking  adversity  are 
sown.  Let  that  fact  be  always  borne  in  mind.  Sensible 
bankers  make  timely  proWsion  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  and  do  not  wait  their  advent  before  beginning  to  pro\-ide 
for  them.  King  Solomon  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  wise  purpose 
for  .setting  the  day  of  prosperity  over  against  the  day  of 
adversity.  Will  mankind  ever  lay  tlie  lesson  to  heart?  "Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Not  a 
bad  maxim  for  a  banker  I 

As  New  Zealand  has  not  yet  come  into  the  Commonwealth, 
the  figures  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  of  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  have  not  been  included  in  the  statistics 
embodied  in  this  article.  To  those,  however,  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  banking  statistics,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  certainly  would  be  advantageous  to  have  uniform 
quarterly  returns  in  all  the  colonies,  including  information 
respecting,  in  each  case,  the  reserve  liability  of  shareholders.  In 
cases  where  banks,  in  their  advertisements,  state  their 
"  Authorised  Capital,"  their  "  Subscribed  Capital  '  ought  also 
to  be  shown,  as  the  terms  are  not  alwaj-s  sj-nonymous.  One 
more  suggestion  might  be  made,  and  that  is  that  in  each  colony, 
in  addition  to  the  local  figures  supplied  to  the  Government,  the 
aggregate  figures  of  each  bank  should  also  be  shown.  Frequently 
a  laank  may  have  less  coin  in  one  particular  colony  than  people 
imagine  it  should  have,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  have  a 
large  surplus  elsewhere,  which  can  be  transported  on  twentv-four 
hours'  notice  to  where  it  may  be  required. 

J.  T.  WALKER. 
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Woman's  Position  in  the  Commonwealth. 


(Bv  Lady  Onslow,  W.A.) 


Events  of  iiatiDiial  import  liave  succeeded  each  otlier  mo 
quickly  of  late,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  tliere  had  tx-oii  a 
siuiultaneous  ripening  of  very  various  questions  in  ditVerent 
quarters  of  the  globe,  eaeh  of  whith  pressed  for  a  sohition  before 
the  sands  of  tliis  century  should  have  run  out.  Tiie  nearer  tiie 
end,  the  faster  the  pace,  and  the  more  closely  lijis  one  gre^t 
demand  upon  our  attention  followed  upon  the  heels  of  another. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  oidy  those  who 
are  honest  will  confess  to  a  share  in  the  surprise  which  probably 
the  majority  of  us  have  felt  at  many  of  the  culminations  of  fate 
which  we  are  now  w-itnessing.  No  one  likes  t^)  acknowledge 
that  he  has  been  blind  to  the  meaning  of  things  which  have  been 
unfolding  in  orderly  sequence  under  his  very  eyes  ;  and  though 
we  glibly  (|uote  the  phrase,  "  History  repeats  itself,"  we  are  apt 
to  be  considerabl}-  astonished  if  we  are  present  when  the 
assertion  comes  true. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  but  verj-  few  of  us  who  can 
translate  the  lessons  of  history  into  theii-  own  tongue.  Eacli 
ca.se  being  different  from  every  other  one,  the  oi-dinary  man  is 
put  off  his  guard  by  that  difference,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
prii  ciple  which  underlies  one  and  all  of  the  same  type. 

The  approaching  end  to  the  long  and  weary  dispute  as  to 
woman's  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  life  is  one  of  the  culmina- 
tions of  which  we  are  now  watching  the  progress  in  Australia  ; 
and  some  of  us  are  marvelling  at  the  rapid  falling,  one  after 
another,  of  the  barriers  still  remaining  in  the  path.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  to  marvel  at ;  for  the  moveruent,  known  as  that  for 
"  Woman's  Rights,"  lia\'ing  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of 
opprobrium,  scorn,  and  ridicule,  incidental  to  the  march  of 
all  progressive  measures,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
last  stage  before  the  goal  is  reached  should  prove  a  short  one. 

Where  ridicule  has  been  found  powerless  to  compass  the 
death  of  a  new  idea,  it  follows  that  the  vitalit}'  of  that  idea 
becomes  recognised  even  by  its  foes.  If  it  be  one  affecting 
public  life,  it  will  gradually  take  rank  as  a  force  which  must  be 
counted  with  bj-  the  political  parties  in  the  .state.  Hasty 
judgments  are  reconsidered,  the  merits  which  it  possesses  crop 
up  during  the  reconsideration,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  honest-minded  opponent  and  the  opportunist  alike 
are  found  standing  side  by  side  with  the  old  supporters  of  the 
movement,  and  helping  them  to  carry  the  day. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  in  due  succession  of  occurrences 
with  regard  to  "  The  Woman  Question  "  in  Western  Australia, 
and  are  pretty  safe  to  be  right  in  assuming  that  a  similar  tale 
could  be  told  of  its  vicissitudes  and  triumph  in  the  colonies  which 
were  before  ours  in  the  same  field. 

Just  now  the  opponents  of  progressive  measures  affecting 
the  welfare  of  women  are  struggling  with  the  -spirit  of  the  age — 
making  a  stand  against  the  inevitable  in  their  laagers  in 
Melbourne  and  Sj'dney.  It  is  strange  how  slow  they  are  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  to  recognise  that  they  have  been 
slumbering  while  the  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  era.     One  is 

sorry very  sorry  for  Rip  A'^an  Winkle  when  he  awakes  from  his 

sleep  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  civilization  ;  but  we 
scarcely  wish  to  put  the  clock  of  the  world  back  in  order  that 
he  should  feel  at  home  and  at  ease  again. 

To  support  my  contention  eus  to  the  inevitableness  of  a 
speedv  general  acceptance  of  liberal  measures  for  the  women  of 
Australia,  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  summary  with 
which  Arthur  Rackham  Cleveland  bruigs  to  a  close  his  able 
book  upon  "  Women  Under  the  English  Law."  This  is  in 
effect  the  chronicle  of  an  upward  course  from  a  state  of  barbarism 
to  one  of  higher  civilization,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  regards  the 
subject  whether  he  refers  to  its  aspect  in  the  past,  or  treats  of 
its  probable  development  in  the  future,  with  the  dispassionate 
mind  of  a  judge. 

"That  the  laws  were  cruel  and  harsh  to  women  during 
"  many  centuries  was  not  because  they  were  made  by  men,  but 
"  becau.se  they  were  made  by  a  majority  of  ignorant  and 
"  often  semi-civUized  and  brutal  men,  compared  with  whom  the 


"  women  of  the  period  wci-e  only  a  little,  if  at  all,  more  civilized 
"  or    less    brutal.  To   expect     that    .semi-civilized    men 

"  should  legislate  with  the  same  amount  of  eipiity  and  foresight 
"  as  tlieii-  more  cultured  and  relincd  great  grandchildren,  is  to 
"  expect  figs  from  thistles,  or  snow  in  midsunniier.  .  .  From  the 
"  eleventh  century  to  the  present  day,  the  nation  has  been  steadilv 
"  progressing  in  civilization,  and  throughout  the  same  period  the 
"  position  of  woman  has  steadily  improved.  " 

The  radical  change  in  the  principle  which  has  inspired  the 
increasing  liberality  of  the  legislation  affecting  women  in  England 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  is  based  by  Mr.  Cleveland  upon 
several  foundations. 

First  of  these  in  date  is  that  idea  of  libei-ty  and  equality 
begotten  by  the  Fr(Uich  Revolution,  from  which  spiang  a  doctrine 
"  synonymous  in  many  respects  with  that  of  the  equality  of  the 
se.xes." 

This    idea,  "  in  a  limited  scn.se,  took  root  in  England." 

Another  is  that  gradual  increase  in  respect  for  the  abilities 
of  woman  which  have  accompanied  her  successful  career  in  trade. 
"  The  fact  that  she  was  capable  of  carrj'ing  on  a  business,  antl 
"  carrying  it  on  succes.sfully,  that  she  was  po.ssessed  of  sound 
"  judgment,  and  no  more  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  than  a  man, 
"  dealt  a  severe  blow  at  the  argument  which  said  that  woman 
"  ought  not  to  have  a  vdice  in  the  Government  because  she  did 
"  not  understand  busines.s,  save  that  connected  with  the  kitchen 
"  and  the  nursery.  How  long  this  argument,  which  was  common 
"  some  forty  years  ago,  would  ha\e  lasted,  had  woman  been 
"  debarr(>d  from  carrying  on  a  trade,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
"  arguments  of  this  kind  die  very  hard  ;  but  that  the  successful 
"  milliners,  lady  novelists,  et  hoc  !^cnus  omii'',  killed  this  argu- 
"  ment  amongst  them,  we  have  very  little  doubt." 

The  marked  increase*  in  England  in  the  j)rt)portion  of  women 
over  men,  which  has  occuired  during  the  last  twenty  years,  ha.s, 
he  reminds  us,  obliged  a  large  majority  of  the  women  who  can 
never  marry  to  gain  a  living  for  themselves. 

The  old  openings  for  higher  female  laboui',  such  as  teaching, 
etc.,  have  long  since  been  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  woman 
armed  with  education  gains  admittance  to  other  callings  in  which 
hitherto  ordy  men  have  been  employed. 

"  Having  gained  admittance  and  thereby  earned  her 
"  bread,  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  unnatural  that  she  should  resent  the 
"  old  order  of  things  which  f<jrbade  her  to  do  this  or  that 
"  because  she  was  a  woman  ?  '  Public  opinion  is  daily  answering 
this  query  in  the  negative,  and  we  know,  with  Mi-.  Cleveland, 
that  it  is  that  opinioTi,  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  men  as  well 
as  of  women,  which  will  bring  about  the  conferiing  of  such 
further  rights  upon  the  female  sex  as — judging  from  the  past — 
it  is  legitimate  to  expect  in  the  future. 

"  Provided  the  country  remains  at  peace,  we  have  no  doubt," 
lie  says,  "  that  the  parliamentary  franchise  must  sooner  or  later 
be  extended  to  women, '  and  when  this  occurs,  and  certain  legal 
inabilities  are  removed,  "  woman,  whether  married  or  single, 
will  stand  \-irtually  upon  a  legal  equality  with  man. ' 

"  Sooner  or  later "  then,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
whom  no  one  could  accuse  of  drawing  an  unfair  deduction 
from  the  facts  before  him— "  must  this  come  to  pass,  even 
in  the  old  country."  Here,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  there  are  fewer  stumbling-blocks  in  the  road  in  tlie 
shape  of  traditions,  vested  interests,  etc.,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
equality  of  opportunity  will  soon  be  secured  as  well  foi-  our 
women  as  our  men. 

Woman's  demand  for  the  Franchise  is  the  first  outcome  of 
her  matured  perception  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  obtain  a 
free  field  for  her  labour.  Without  the  Franchise,  indeed,  she 
would  be  little  likely  to  obtain  it,  since  by  it  she  gains  not 
merely  the  power  of  the  vote,  but  a  testimonial  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Sovereign,  bearing  witness  to  her  possession  of  all 
the  faculties  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  her  recogni- 
tion b}-  the  State  as  a  being  who,  however  diversely  gifted,  is 
one  of  equal  sanity   and  soundness  of  judgment  to  man. 
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Let  tlie  old  beaux  of  kindly  but  mistaken  sympathies 
rest  assured  tliat  tlie  woman  of  to-day  will  be  very  pleased  to 
accept  the  franchise  and  a  free  held  ia  wliich  she  can  labour  for 
her  bread,  even  if  the  latter  gift  should  have  a  "  no  favour  " 
clause  attached  to  it  with  the  prediction  of  which  they  would 
seek  to  warn  her  from  entering  the  competitive  arena.  The 
"favour"  of  the  past  was,  .she  thinks,  too  precarious— too 
dependent  upon  the  possession  of  personal  magnetism  to  be  of 
much  value  to  the  ordinary  woman  with  her  very  moderate 
share  of  the  all-compelling  "gift  of  beauty.  She  can  let  it  go 
without  a  sigh,  and  even"  the  beautiful  of  her  sex  will,  .she 
believes,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  her's,  welcome  fair 
play  in  its  place. 

"  The  cheering  companionship  which  mea  have  been  found 
willing  to  give  to  women  when  these  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  beside  them  in  school,  college  or  profession,  is  enough 
for  woi-k-a-day  needs  ;— nor  has  courtesy  been  found  lacking. 
Seeing  thus,  as  I  do,  the  irresistible  working  of  evolution  in  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  world  towards  this  question,  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  arguments  which,  to  my 
thinking,  can  but  be  futile  against  its  advance. 

I  would  rather  endeavour  to  re-assure  the  honest-minded, 
but  timorous  women  who  are  "  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would,"  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  reasons  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  human  claim  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  struggle 
of  life. 

But  first  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  fear 
e.xpressed  by  some  people  lest  a  serious  disorganisation  of  home 
life  should  arise  from  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  It  would 
in  my  opinion  be  nothing  short  of  an  erring  against  the  e.xperi- 
euce  of  Hfe  to  anticipate  any  such  results.  No  one  who  has 
reached  middle-age,  and  has  gone  through  the  world  with  his 
eyes  open,  but  must  have  noticed  that  where  there  is  disunion  in 
the  home,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  a  cause  for  strife.  The 
veriest  trifle  will  serve  the  purpose  of  nagging  wife  or  bullj'ing 
liusband  every  whit  as  well  as  does  a  difference  of  feeling  or  of 
views  upon  the  deeper  subjects  of  religion  or  of  politics  The  power 
of  the  vote  behind  the  difference  will  not  make  an  unhappy  home 
any  the  more  unhappy.  Its  tendency  will  rather  be  to  bring  an 
increase  of  happiness  to  the  family  circle,  since  the  wife  will  find 
some  compensation  in  the  wider  outlook  and  increase  of 
responsibilitv  for  the  discomforts  and  petty  curtailments  of  daily 
life,  and  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  her  mental  attitude 
largely  determines  the  attitude  of  her  household. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  contended  by  even  the  wildest 
opponent  of  Woman's  Franchise,  that  that  measure  will  free 
men  and  women  from  the  tyranny  of  the  affections  ;  yet  there  are 
some  people  who  still  are  afraid  lest  it  should  create  dissension 
between  the  sexes.  These  forget  that  no  such  results  have 
occurred  where  the  measure  has  been  passed.  They  forget  also 
human  nature,  and  the  force  of  the  natural  charities  between 
man  and  woman. 

That  these  should  have  stood  the  strain  of  the  social, 
political,  and  legal  injustice  under  which  women  laboured  until 
a  very  recent  date,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  will  survive  any 
lesser  test  of  their  strange  power  over  humanit}'. 

It  is  patent  to  all  who  can  look  backwards  for  some  few 
decades,  that  this  strain  created  an  artificial  gulf  between  the 
sexes.  It  is  also  patent  to  them  that  it  was  powerless  to  kill  the 
natural  love  whicli  often  availed  to  bridge  it  over 

The  sense  of  her  immemoi-ial  inferiority  to  man  in  all  but  the 
moral  qualities,  of  which  but  little  account  was  made,  was  never 
unfelt  by  the  woman  of  even  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  that  of  his 
legal  power  over  the  person,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  his  wife 
was  tacitly  recognised  by  her  husband,  though  the  active  exercise  of 
his  various  privileges  in  these  respects  was,  we  believe^  more 
often  "honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  we  know  that  human  love  rose  superior  to 
human  law,  and  in  some  even  to  the  received  social  code.  Still 
with  the  increasing  refinement  of  feeling  it  gradually  became 
impossible  to  tolerate  a  legal  sanction  of  the  infliction  of  physical 
cruelty  within  the  home. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  undeveloped  humanity  even  in  these  latter  days;  and  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  either  that  when,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  fact  that  the  law  sanctioned  the  right  of  the  husband  to  inflict 


corporal  punishment  upon  his  wife  became  realised  by  the  public, 
that  right  was  taken  away  from  him  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
or  that  in  1891  his  right  to  restrain  her  liberty  went  by  the 
board. 

Since  1882,  a  married  woman's  right  to  her  separate  pro- 
perty is  absolute  ;  and  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  position 
of  women  in  England  has  undergone  very  considerable  changes 
for  the  better.  Whatever  new  perils  may  lie  in  the  further 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  in  this  new 
direction,  of  this  one  tiling  we  may  be  sure — that  the  finest 
modern  feeling  is  prepared  and  willing  to  face  them.  "  Fiat 
justitia  mat  caliim  "  is  the  modern  motto,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  one.  That  the  heavens  will  not  fall,  but  that 
the  atmosphere  beneath  them  will  be  clearer  and  purer  for  greater 
justice  being  done,  I  firmly  believe  ;  and  to  the  laising  of 
the  tone  of  society  by  the  further  changes  in  immediate  con- 
templation I  confidently  look  for  the  general  betterment  of  the 
race. 

An  Australian  friend  of  mine,  who  still,  I  believe,  holds 
views  not  entirely  favourable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  «oman, 
put  the  whole  matter  of  human  rights  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
wrote  as  follows  in  a  lecture  on  Political  Economy  : — 

"  What  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  and  most  vital  conception 
"  of  Political  Economy  is  the  right  of  everyone  to  the  possession 
"  and  use  of  his  own  mental  and  bodily  powers.  " 

So,  also,  do  I  conceive,  and  I  could  not  better  define  the 
position  which  I  would  claim  for  women  in  the  Commonwealth 
than  as  one  in  which  that  right  shall  be  hers — the  right  to  the 
exclusive  possession  and  u.se  of  her  mental  and  bodilv  powers. 

The  facts  upon  which  1  base  this  claim  iov  freedom  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  humanity  are — (1)  the  isolation  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  (2)  his  instinctive  craving  for  self-expression  ;  (3)  his 
dependence  upon  his  kind. 

Man  is  a  solitary  being  at  his  very  birth— for  all  his  mother's 
tenderness,  his  father's  pit}-.  Not  all  the  love  of  either  can  alter 
his  nature,  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  existence.  Neither 
then  nor  later  can  it  do  more  than  pi'ovide  a  good  environment 
for  him,  and  for  no  two  children  can  the  enWronment  be  the 
same,  since  the  different  nature  of  each  child  creates  a  difference 
of  relations  in  the  home-life,  which  causes  him,  of  necessity,  to 
enter  into  different  combinations  with  the  very  same  sur- 
roundings.      • 

During  his  mature  years  the  awful  sense  of  his  oneness  falls 
now  and  again  upon  the  human  creature,  though,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  it  to  put  the  feeling  into  words. 
It  may,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  be  fully  perceived  by  some  natures 
when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  death — that  of  another,  or  their 
own ;  but  that  even  the  dullest  of  us  can  be  without  some 
gliinmering  of  the  fact,  before  he  is  in  his  turn  summoned  awa}% 
it  is  ditficult  to  conceive. 

When  first  a  man  fully  reali-ses  his  isolation  he  undergoes  one 
of  the  most  terrible  experiences  of  his  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  grandest,  for  it  carries  with  it  a  thrilling  sense  of  the 
permanence  of  his  individuality  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

He  is  separate  from  each  fellow-man,  he  is  absolutely  alone. 

The  thought  strikes  with  the  chill  of  terror  into  his  heart. 
Can  this  thins:  be  ?  The  human  agony  is  unendurable,  but  as 
he  cowers  before  it  the  veil  is  partly  drawn  aside  from  the 
impenetrable,  and  gradually  he  sees  that  he  is  not  alone,  for  he 
is  a  separate  thought  of  God.  He  is,  in  all  humility,  one  with 
God  :  he  cannot  die  !  Who  would  not  pay  the  price  of  the  initial 
pang  felt  at  the  first  comprehension  of  human  solitariness  for 
such  a  vision  ? 

To  have  seen  it,  but  once  even,  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 

The  craving  for  freedom  of  expression,  which  is  inborn  in 
.  man,  is  now  seen  to  have  its  basis  in  reason  as  well  as  in 
instinct.  We  recognise  the  separate  divine  thought  in  ever\' 
human  creature  ;  and  so  we  are  constrained  to  claim  for  each 
alike  the  right  to  find  for  himself  the  position  in  which  he  best 
can  express  that  thought,  and  so  "  work  out  his  own  salvation." 

It  may  be  in  the  loneliness  of  the  bush  that  the  idea  to 
which  each  man  owes  his  origin  will  find  it-s  fullest  expression. 
It  may  be  in  the  quiet  work  of  the  home,  or  in  the  whirl  of 
public  life,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  in  the  composite  life  of  both 
combined.  We  cannot  tell,  and,  therefore,  let  us  leave  the 
gates  ajar. 
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To  the  hnv  iif  the  land,  and  to  llial  law  of  Nature  which  wo 
call  the  ".survival  nf  the  fittest,"  wo  can  .■inii)ly  ti'ust  to  check,  a.s 
they  have  done  with  othor.s  in  tlio  jKist,  .ill  such  new  arrivals  as 
blunder  in  their  choice  of  paths. 

Of  our  de]H>iidencc  upon  each  oilier,  which  is  the  third 
natural  reason  upon  which  the  claim  for  freedom  is  based,  there 
is  les'i  need  to  .speak.  It  is  not,  as  we  know,  in  infancy 
alone  that  we  perish  if  left  to  ourselves. 

To  live,  in  even  a  limited  sen.se,  the  life  of  a  human  beini^  is 
at  any  time  of  our  life  an  impossibility,  without  the  .society  and 
the  co-operation  of  our  kind.  Our  dissiniilarits',  in<leed,  implies 
our  mutual  need  of  one  another. 

With  the  perception  of  the  difference  between  each  member 
even  of  the  various  types  of  humanity  into  which  we  ai-(^ 
grouped,  and  of  the  con.sequent  craving  which  each  has  im- 
planted in  his  breast  for  self-expression,  he  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  would  dare  to  deny  to  another  the  free  held  which  he  claims 
for  himself. 

The  measure  of  the  woi-ld's  need  of  help  is  that  of  man'.s 
folly  in  neglecting  anj'  means  bj'  which  that  help  might  be 
obtained.  Which  one  of  us  is  there  who  knows  him.self — lii.s 
own  power.s  or  limitations,  until  he  has  measured  them  with 
those  of  others  ?  How,  then,  can  we  presume  to  say  of  half  the 
unknown  people  we  meet  that  theii-  limitations  arc  known  to  us, 
because  they  are  women  I 

Let  Nature,  as  interpreted,  not  by  brute  force,  but  bj'  reason, 
speak,  and  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  results. 

From  the  difference  which,  broadly  speaking,  exists  between 
the  special  gifts  of  man  and  woman,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer 
that  the  work  of  both  sections  of  humanity  is  needed,  both 
within  the  domestic  home  and  in  that  extension  of  the  home  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  public  life.  A\'hat  private  home  does 
not   suffer  where   the  strong  arm,   the   simple   and   more  direct 


counsel   of   the   man,  is   lacking,   and  evei'vthing    is    left   to  the 
woman  of  the  household  ? 

Who,  again,  can  tell  what  help  njay  not  be  gained  in  the 
home  of  the  Commonweallh  towards  the  .solution  of  .some  of  tlie 
social  problems  which  have  puzzled  man,  1))'  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them,  in  conjunction  with  that  strong  counsel,  the 
.sympathy,  tlu'  tiict,  the  acuter  perception  of  woman  ? 

Nature  Ikus  joined  the  fate  of  man  and  woman  together,  not 
oidy  in  mc/isti  and  Ihoro,  but  in  life  as  a  whoh^.  They  cannot 
thrive  ajiart ;  and  it  is  man's  l)lundering  which  has  created  an 
artificiid  division  between  them  in  the  woi'k  of  the  world,  where, 
]ierhaps,  their  mutual  co-opeiation  was  most  re(|uired. 

Tlu;  instinct  of  man,  the  father  of  the  race,  leans  to  creation  ; 
that  of  woman,  the  mother  of  the  race,  to  the  sheltering  and 
protection  of  the  civated 

Are  not  both  aptitudes  necessary  for  the  continuance  and 
the  well-being  of  their  connnon  fifl'spring  I 

So  long  as  the  natural  iMe(|ualitv  of  human  conditions 
remains,  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sail,  the  erring,  are  with  us, 
as  they  ever  have  been,  so  long  will  the  need  of  woman's  acumen 
and  woman's  sympathy  be  felt  in  the  handling  of  tiu'  human 
problem. 

Public  life  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  her.  The  home 
still  suffers  from  the  slur  which  the  old  stigma  of  intellectual 
inefficiency  has  cast  upon  her  dignity. 

In  denying  to  her  her  rights  as  the  mother  of  all  living,  the 
nations  have  weakened  her  authority  over  her  own  children.  It 
is  in  order  that  w(mian  should  give  of  her  best  to  the  nation  and 
the  home,  and  that  she  should  maintain  her  authority  in  the 
latter,  that  I  would  claim  for  her  from  the  Commonwealth  her 
enfranchisement  and  the  gift  of  etjuality  of  opportunity 
with  man. 
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Imperialism. 


(By  ■\Vai.ter  Mcrdoch,  Vic). 

After  a  long  and  stormy  minority,  Impcrialisiu  luvs  at  last  come  to  its 
own.  It  is  a  fiower,  as  sonieonu  has  observed,  that  blooms  best  in 
adversity  ;  and  thougli  it  wonld  be  false  to  maintain  for  a  moment  that 
the  sentiment  is  merely  the  l)lood-red  blossom  of  war,  it  would  be  not  less 
false  to  deny  that  the  present  war  has  made  it  a  li.'ing  reality  to  thousands 
who  were  formerly  oiilj-  tlie  interested  spectators  of  its  devolo])ment. 
Argue  as  you  will,  to  most  men's  ears  the  word  "  Imperial  "  has  a  military 
ring  about  it ;  and  it  was  at  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  1S117 — a  military  and 
naval  pageant  be  it  rememljered — that  the  nation  first  fully  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  and  formidable  weapon,  in  the  shape  of  a  national 
sentiment,  had  been  added  to  England's  armouiy. 

Bnt  whether  you  associate  the  idea  with  war  or  with  peace,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Imperialism  is  the  well-nigh  universal  mood  of 
the  hour.  The  fjittle  I^nglander  has  had  his  day,  and  is  now,  if  not 
silenced,  at  least  thoroughly  discredited  Mr.  (iladstone's  Ui.siiitegration 
Tlieory  has  given  place  to  a  healthier  sense  of  Imperial  <luties  an'd 
responsibilities.  Politicians  of  every  party  and  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  are  united,  with  few  dissentients,  on  the  common  ground — the 
cause  of  British  supremacy  ;  and  some  gentlemen  whom  we  remember  as, 
not  so  very  long  since,  the  pillars  of  the  Little  England  party,  now 
proclaim  from  the  housetops  their  unquenchable  devotion  to  the  Union 
Jack.  The  merest  wliipper-snapper  in  the  debating  society  waxes  clociucnt 
on  the  glories  of  our  blood  and  state  Our  library  shelves  groan  under  the 
weifht  of  now  books,  and  series  of  books,  written  in  response  to  the 
newly-awakened  national  instinct,  and  appropriately  named — the 
"Overseas  Library,''  the  "Empire  Library,"  the  "British  Empire 
Series,"  the  "  .Story  of  the  Empire  Series,''  and  the  like.  The  handbook 
of  treogr.aphy  most  in  favour  in  our  schools  is  Jlr.  Parkin's  "  Round  the 
Empire."  The  boj-  in  the  street  is  whistling  an  Imperiali.stic  tune.  "  Let 
me  write  a  nation's  songs,  and  I  care  not  who  may  frame  its  laws  " — that 
sentence  might  well  have  been  reserved  for  a  composer  of  to-day,  when  the 
writin"  of  stirring  patriotic  songs  is  the  most  lucrative  of  the  professions. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  ])opidar  poet,  and  also  the 
most  popular  story-teller,  of  the  day  ;  and  for  this  reason — that  he  has 
sounded   without    wavering,   in  prose   and   verse   alike,    the  full,    clear, 


resonant  Imperial  note.  But  there  is  little  need  of  piling  U])  proofs  of  a 
fact  which  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed.  To  day  witnesses  the  triumph  of 
Imperialism. 

To-day  ;  and  to-morrow  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  a 
reaction  is  bound  to  come.  To  some  minds,  not  wholly  imbecile,  it  seems 
that  the  reaction  is  even  now  setting  in  ;  in  any  ca.sc,  it  is  bound  to  come. 
Even  the  Spectator,  the  most  steadilj-  and  wisely  Imperialistic  of  London 
journ.als,  remarked  only  the  other  d.iy  :  "  It  is,  tis  we  believe,  ascertain 
that  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  this  country,  not  only  against  .lingoisni, 
but  against  Imperialism,  as  that  the  sun  M'ill  ri.se  on  this  day  next  year. 
The  people  will  get  sick  of  talk  about  '  empire,'  at  onee  eternal  and 
exaggerated."  And  if  that  be  true  of  (ireat  Britain,  it  is  no  less  true  of 
the  Colonies.  Those  ardent  J'oung  spirits  who  have  "taken  up" 
Imperialism,  as  they  "  took  up  "  Socialism  a  few  years  back,  nnist  soon  be 
up  and  aw.ay  in  ijuest  of  a  new  fad.  Certain  phases  of  the  idea  will  at  no 
distant  <latc"  have  become  obsolete  ;  its  watchwords,  so  ready  on  our  lips 
to-day,  will  pass  into  desuetude  ;  and  its  most  fervent  advocates  will  be 
voteti  bores.     In  short,  tlie  grace  and  the  fashion  of  it  will  perish. 

To  us.  Imperial-born  British,  with  the  weal  of  the  Empire  at  heart, 
this  certitude  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  lie  somewhat  disheartening.  But 
is  it  really  so!  One  believes  not.  If  the  Imperial  Idea  is,  as  the  faithful 
firmly  liclieve,  founded  on  (he  rock  of  truth,  then  is  it  capable  of  standing 
four-s(juarc  to  every  gust  of  popular  opinion.  But  to  show  reason  for  this 
faith  it  is  necessary  to  analyse,  with  what  lucidity  one  may  command,  the 
new  ami  complex"  phenomenon  ;  to  point  out  which  of  its  elements  are 
worthless  and,  therefore,  doomed  to  tlecaj',  and  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  st.ible  and,  therefore,  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the  Empire  of 
which  it  is  the  living  voice. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  certain  to  he  a  reaction  against  Imperialism 
in  the  near  future,  we  ought  to  make  it  almnd.antly  clear  in  what  sense  wo 
are  using  the  word.  For  tliere  are,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  pointed  out 
twenty  years  ago,  two  kinds  of  Imperialism — a  false  and  a  true:  "an 
Impeiialism  from  which  the  sober  sense  of  the  English  people  instinctively 
revolts,  anil  an  Imperialism  by  whose  principles  they  are  determined  to 
hold."  And  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  false  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  the  true — as  it  is  not  cas_\',  but  sometimes  exceeding  hanl,  to 
distinguish  the  gem  of  priceless  worth  from  the  cheap  paste  imitation — it 
is  a  matter  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  see  clearly,  not  only 
what  Imperialism  is,  but  what  it  is  not  and  never  was. 
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Firstly,  tliatourious  mood  of  blatant  self-sufficiency  which  occasionally 
attacks  the  race— which  is  supposetl,  on  the  Continent,  to  be  a  racial 
characteristic, -that  is  not  Imperialism.  "The  healthy  know  not  of 
their  healtli,-'  sa\s  Carlylc  ;  "  but  only  the  sick.'  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  aphorism,  whether  you  apply  it  to  the  iiulivi.lual  or  to  the  body 
politic,  and  much  appropViateness  to  our  feeling  about  ourselves  as  a  race. 
It  is  no  very  hopofiil  sign  of  sanity,  in  man  or  nation,  to  be  too  much 
taken  up  with  our  own  virtues  and  the  vices  of  other  people.  And  it  is 
only  too  true  that  the  Imperial  spirit  has  «ot  been,  m  all  quarters  and  at 
all  times,  the  spirit  of  meekness.  It  must  be  conceded  that  at  times  we 
have  blown  our  own  trumpet  in  no  uncertain  tones;  that  we  h.ave  too 
often  cast  tact  and  dignity  and  reticence  to  the  four  winds  ;  and  that  we 
have  suffered  accordingly  "in  the  estimation  of  foreign  critics,  our  contem- 
poraries. That  a  BritWi,  take  him  how  you  will,  is  the  noblest  ot  created 
beings,  is  an  assertion  which  might  more  becomingly  have  been  left  tor  a 
foreigner  to  make.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  was  shocked  profoundly  by  the  frenzy  of  self-laudation  maniiested 
in  some  quarters  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  And  it  was  for  that  very 
reason  that  the  "  Recessional,"  witli  its  sobering  burden,— 
"  For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  !",„,.  „,    ^ 

was  so  fervently  weloomell  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies.  Ihat 
timely  rebuke  to  the  national  vanity  was  enough,  in  itself,  to  prove  Mr. 
Kiplinc  a  true  Imperialist,  instead  of  the  mere  swashbuckling  ,Iingo  some 
would  have  us  believe  him.  But,  indeed,  if  this  were  the  meaning  of 
Imperialism— the  insane  glorification  of  ourselves,  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Avera^^e  Englishman,— then  our  friends  in  France  might  very  well  content 
themselves  with  a  scornful  shrug  at  the  latest  vulgarity  of  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers  It  is  because  they  recognise  something  deeper,  something 
nobler  and  more  enduring,  in  "the  new  .Spirit -the  spirit  of  "la  Plus 
Craiide  Brctagne,"  as  Figaro  styles  it— that  our  foreign  rivals  view  it.s 
development   with   so   much   vituperative  scorn    and   such    lU-concealed 

dread.  ,t  ■  ,       ■     t 

Xo  ;  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Imperialism  is  not  that.  Neither  is  it, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe",  the  mere  passion  of  territorial  aggressiveness 
which  certain  sections  of  the  press  and  people  at  times  display.  To  add 
a  new  province  to  the  Empire— that  seems  to  represent,  to  some  minds, 
the  chief  end  of  statesmanship,  and  the  roof  and  crown  of  diplomacy.  It 
was  this  unreasoning  lust  for  territory  that  exhibited  itself,  to  take  but 
one  example,  in  the  China  complication  two  years  aga  Here  was  a  task 
as  difficult  and  delicate,  perhaps,  as  ever  confronted  Britisli  diplomacy. 
We  were  subjected  to  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  by  all  the  Powers,  certain 
as  they  were  that  England  had  a  notion  of  helping  herself  to  a  large  slice 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  could  scarce  mo\e  hand  or  foot  without 
exciting  fiu-ious  suspicions.  Lord  Salisbury  faced  the  situation  with  his 
usual  serenity  and  common-sense  ;  and  how  he  acquitted  himself,  how 
skilfully  he  steered  his  course  among  the  breakers,  how  triumphantly  he 
came  oiit  of  the  ordeal,  we  know  ;  but  that  is  irrelevant.  At  that  critical 
moment,  when  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  may  be,  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  there  were  not  wanting  self-styled  Imperialists,  aggressive 
bravoes  of  the  platform  and  tlie  press,  to  denouuee  the  British  Minister 
as  a  wavever,  a  poltroon,  a  humbug,  a  betrayer  of  the  nation's  interests. 
Once  and  again  Lord  Salisbury  was  urged,"— was  implored,  — was  com- 
manded,—to  put  his  foot  down,  to  show  some  backbone,  "to  threaten 
war,  and,  if  resisteil,  make  his  threatenings  good."  The  whole  of  the 
Yang-Tse  Valley  must  be  declared  a  British  protectorate  ;  nothing  less 
than  that  would  satisfy  these  patriots'  large  dreams  of  empire.  When 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  was  declared,  and  it  was  discovered  that  we 
had  not  taken  over  the  Yang-Tse  Valley,  nor  any  other  valley  whatsoever, 
it  was  mournfully  announced  that  British  diplomacy  had  suffered  a 
shameful  defeat  ! 

No;  the  soi-diiani  Imperialism,  which  will  only  be  satisfied  when 
British  statesmen  are  engaged  in  rushing  wildly  after  ever}-  tempting 
morsel  of  the  earth  at  once,  is  not  the  true  Imperialism,  but  a  mischievous 
travesty  of  it.  The  Imperialist  believes  in  expansion,  but  not  in  indis- 
criminate expansion.  Every  square  mile  of  territory  added  to  the  Queen's 
dominions  means  an  added  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  Queen's  subjects 
all  the  Empire  over;  and  before  the  nation  will  consent  to  accept  this 
added  burden,  it  must  be  quite  convinced  that  the  new  possession  brings 
with  it  some  solid  advantage,  commercial  or  other. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  third  misunderstanding  by  which  Imperialism 
has  suffered.  The  necessities  of  trade  have  played  an  important  part, 
and  will  doubtless  in  the  future  play  an  increasingly  important  part,  in 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  the  Imperial 
spirit  is  the  Commercial  spirit  in  disguise.  Only  last  year  Mr.  .Tolin 
Morley  asked  an  English  audience  to  consider  with  themselves  whether 
they  were  really  prepared  to  make  war  for  the  sake  of  commerce  ?  and 
quoted  Sir  Edwai-d  Clarke  to  the  effect  that  though  war  for  commerce 
might  be  a  fine-sounding  phrase,  murder  for  gain  (the  same  thing  in  blunter 
terms)  had  a  less  agreeable  flavour.  In  the  same  spirit  the  assertion  is 
persistently  made,  that  the  present  war  has  been  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  certain  capitalists.  The  statement  is,  of  course,  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  facts  ;  mere  facts,  however,  have  never  been  known  to  hamper  the 
utterances  of  the  Little  Englander.  Mr.  Morle^'.s  question  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  question.  What  we  ought  to  object  to  was  the  implication 
that  Imperialists  believe  in  war  for  the  sake  of  commerce  ;  which  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  eaUimny.  If  the  colonies  believed  that  the  Boers  were  being 
sacrificed  to  English  commercial  greed,  the  colonial  contingents  would  not 
have  been  sent.  If  England  were  in  the  habit  of  making  war  to  satisfy  her 
commercial  greed,  the  spirit  which  made  the  sending  of  those  contingents 
possible  would  never  have  found  a  footing  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  possible  that  some  self-seeking  adventurers  may  at  times  have 
sought  to  cloak  their  designs  under  the  great  name  of  Imperialism,  even  as 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty   many   crimes  have  been  committed  ;  but 


those  who  assert  that  our  Empire  is  a  "  Pirate  Empire,"  founded  on  the 
lust  of  gold,  and  upheld  by  a  race  of  marauding  merchants,  declare  them- 
selves at  once  lamentably  "ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  the  past  and  almost 
incredibly  blind  to  the  plain  truths  of  the  present. 

]?or— and  here  we  touch  the  root  of  the  matter — the  idea  which  has, 
almost  from  the  first,  inspired  and  directed  the  expansion  of  the  Empire,  is 
not  an  economic  but  a  moral  idea.  It  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  :  the  idea  w^hich  lies  at  the  centre  of  Imperialism  - 
British  Imperialism  and  Colonial  Imperialism  alike— is  a  moral  idea.  It  is 
because  of  her  steadfast  fidelity  to  tliis  idea— the  idea  of  Imperial  duties 
and  responsibilities— that  England's  Empire  has  not  gone  the  way  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Spain  ;  it  is  this  that  has  made  us  fit  for  empire,  in  spite  of 
all  our  follies  and  all  the  blunders  of  our  statesmen  ;  and  we  must  look  to 
this  to  keep  us  so.  It  is  because  Imperialism  has  its  tap-root  in  this  ideal 
that  we  believe  it  need  dread  no  revolution  of  public  sentiment. 

All  along  the  course  of  her  expansion,  England  has  I'ecognised  two 
imperative  duties  ;  a  duty  to  the  dark  races  under  her  sway,  and  a  duty  to 
her  own  flesh  and  blood"  in  distant  provinces  of  her  dominions  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  command  that  went  forth  to  her  was  this  :  You 
shall  govern  these  races,  not  in  your  own  interests,  but  in  theirs  ;  not  that 
you  may  become  rich  at  their  expense,  but  that  they,  at  any  cost  may 
become" happy  and  wise  and  fit  for  freedom.  This,  as  Mr.  Kipling  tells  us, 
is  the  White"Man's  burden  : — 

"  To  wait  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild— 
Your  new-canght,  sullen  peoples, 
Half  devil  and  half  child." 
To  understand  the  spirit  of  unquestioning  loyalty   in   which  England 
has  from  the  first  accepted  the  burden  of  her  destiny,   look  at  India,  with 
its  two  hundred  and  sixty  helpless  millions  ;  think  of  its  condition  before 
England  took  up  its  case" and  of  its  condition  since  !     Simply  to  turn  o\'er 
the  pages  of  Indian  history  is  to  become  an  Imperialist  for  life. 

With  regard  to  the  second  duty,  the  duty  to  her  own_  flesh  and  blood, 
the  command  laid  upon  the  British"  people  «as   this  :  Y'ou  shall  ensure  to 
these  your  kinsmen  all  the  freedom  that  you  yourselves  enjoy,   and  all  the 
responsibility  which    that   freedom    entails.  "  It    is  because  England   has 
honestly  tried  to  obey  the  spirit  of  this  command  that  Colonial  loyalty — so 
easy  to  alienate,  so  hard  to  recover  when  once  lost  -burns  to-day  with  so 
bright  a  flame,    however  clouded   and   obscured   it   may    have  been  in  the 
past  by  the   blunders   of   Colonial   Secretaries.     Downing-street   has  not 
always"  been    the   friend   of   Imperialism  ;    there   have   been   times  when 
Colonial  loyalty  met  with  a  somewhat  chilling  response  : 
*'  —  keep  you  to  yourselves  ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  !    "Friends- your  love 
Is  but  a  burden  ;  loose  the  bond,  and  go." 
But  that  was  never  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  ;  and  it  were,  perhaps, 
well  to  forget  that  it  was  ever  the  attitude  of  their  rulers. 

What  is  Imperialism  ?  Howare  weto  define  it  ?  Isit  loyalty  to  England  ? 
No;  that  is  one  of  its  essential  elements,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it. 
Is  it  loyalty  to  the  race  ?  The  writer  of  a  recent  magazine  article  declares 
that  it  is  ;  that  in  race-feeling  will  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the 
strength  of  Imperialism  ;  and  he  compares  the  Imperial  spirit  to  the 
passionate  devotion  w-hich  the  Jews  felt  for  their  nation  after  the  sceptre 
had  departed  from  Judah.  Even  this,  however,  will  not  explain  every- 
thing. It  will  not  explain,  for  instance,  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the 
Frencli  Canadians  now  fighting  in  South  Africa.  Racial  instincts  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Imperialism  of  these,  the  children  of  our  ancient 
enemies  !  Their  motive  is  not  loyalty  to  the  race,  but  loyalty  to  the  Flag  ; 
to  the  Flag  of  England,  not  as  a  military  symbol,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the 
highest  ideal  of  freedom  and  just  Government  that  humanity  has  yet 
evolved. 

That  is  the  secret.  Imperialism  is  not,  in  essence,  a  new  thing  ;  the 
principle  at  the  centre  of  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Clive,  to  go  no  further 
back.  What  is  new  about  it  is  this— that  the  ideal,  whicli  \vas  formerly 
blindly  and  Ijlunderingly  followed,  has  now  leaped  forth  into  thrilling 
consciousness.  That  what  was  lately  a  sentiment  has  now  deepened  into  a 
passion.  This  sense  of  fellowship  in  an  ideal — this  thrilling  consciousness 
of  Union  under  the  Flag — that  is  Imperialism. 

And  that,  too,  is  the  Imperialist's  warrant  for  believing  in  expansion, 
because  he  knows  that  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  is  the  expansion  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  civilization.  We  who  know  the  Empire  for  a 
beneficent  force,  cannot  but  wish  that  her  sphere  of  usefulness  may  \viden 
as  the  years  pass.  The  Flag  carries  civilization  wherever  it  goes  ;  it  brings 
light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness,  a  chance  of  progress  to  races  hitherto 
hopelessly  belated.  Therefore,  we  believe  in  expansion,  but  not  beyond 
the  measure  of  our  strength.  To  remain  a  beneficent  force,  the  Empire 
must  not  become  unwieldy  ;  must  not  take  upon  itself  responsibilities 
beyond  its  strength  to  fulfil. 

And  as  to  that  old  charge  of  aggressiveness.  We  believe  in  war, 
where  war  is  necessary  to  prevent  encroachments  on  our  possessions  by 
aggressive  powers.  In  the  case  of  the  Fashoda  episode,  for  example,  it 
was  made  abundantly  clear  that  England  was  ready  to  resist,  to  the  last 
cartridge,  any  assault  upon  her  rights.  We  believe  in  w  ar,  also,  as  a 
surgical  operation  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  some  malignant 
growth  in  a  vital  part  of  the  Imperial  body.  But  to  say  tliat  Imperialists 
would  ever  favour  a  war  of  pure  aggression — a  war  with  France,  let  us 
say,  to  acquire  Madagascar — is  to  circulate  a  calumny. 

The  last  word  of  Imperialism  is  the  word  Union.  Let  it  be  a  treason 
even  to  hint  at  dismemberment.  What  greater  shame  could  possibly 
befall  us  than  to  have  let  slip  through  any  indifference,  or  any  slothfulness, 
or  any  cowardice,  the  smallest  and  least  significant  part  of  this  great 
Britannic  Empire,  to  the  building  up  of  which  so  many  lives  and  so  much 
heroism  have  been  loyally  given?  Whatever  comes,  let  there  be  no 
disruption, 

"  Because,  on  the  bones  of  the  English  the  English  Flag  is  stayed." 
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An  Australian  Legal  Code. 

(Bv  J.  WooLK,  Vic.) 
It  has  been  fiequeiitly  stated  l.y  Jurists  and   Political  Plulosi.ijliuis, 
tlial  Nai)oleon  was  prohahly  gieatei-  as  a  civil   adiniin'Htrator  than  as  a 
military  genius  ;  and    the  Code  Napoleon,   the  re.sult  of   his  inteivention, 
a  greater  monument,  to  his  genius  than  hie  military  vii^tories. 

Certainly  the  results  of  the  codification  of  the  civil  law.s  of  France 
are  eiuluring,  and  of  lasting  benefit  to  Fraiu«. 

The  birth  of  the  Australian  Federation  presents  a  uniciue  opportmiity 
to  Austi-alian  statesmen  to  achieve  in  the  donuiin  of  Englisli  law  a  result 
which  will  be  of  historic  as  well  as  of  national  importance. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary,  but  for  some  misconceptions  of  the 
subject,  to  rfcfer  at  any  length  to  the  material  and  moral  advantages  to 
be  gained  ;  but  some  observations  will  help  to  present  the  subject  in  a 
clearer  light. 

At  present  each  of  the  States  entering  the  Federation  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  legislature  ;  and  the  Statute  Liw  of  each  State 
to  some  extent  deals  with  purely  local  conditions.  Apart  from  this,  the 
general  rights  and  duties  of  the  community  in  each  British  State,  speaking 
generically,  depend  upon  British  Common  LaAV  (the  inheritance  of  all 
British  subjects),  and  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  Kiiglish  judiciary  law 
as  decided  by  tlie  Courts  of  Appeal. 

All  Englisli  practising  lawyers  have  long  recognised  tlie  uncertainty 
of  the  law,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  desire  to  substitute  a  systematic 
codification  of  the  law,  which,  in  clear  and  conci.se  terms,  should  define 
what  is  believed  to  lie  the  ascertained  law.  This  codification  has  been 
attempted  in  several  instances  :  e.g.,  in  the  law  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
the  law  of  Partnerships  ;  and  has  been  attended  with  marked  success  ; 
and  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  what  has  in  these  cases  been  so 
successfully  done  should  not  be  applied  to  other  branches  of  law. 

Certaint}-  is  above  all  things  essential  both  in  law  and  in  commerce. 
The  advantages  to  the  merchant  or  the  bu.siness  man  of  being  alilc  to 
refer  to  a  compendious,  clear,  and  ascertained  code  for  a  guide  to  his 
general  rights  and  duties  do  not  need  emphasis. 

It  has  been  said,  no  doubt  justlv,  that  are  there  defects  in  the  Code 
Napoleon,  the  Code  Frederic  (the  (ierman  System),  and  the  Codice 
Italiano  (of  Italy),  but  the  advantages  wastly  outweigh  the  demerits. 
Beside,  no  human  eflbrt  is  perfect,  and  no  progress  would  be  jjossible  if 
we  stood  still  and  awaited  final  perfection. 

This  latter  objection  was  raised  to  the  masterpiece  of  legal  enulition 
(a  codification  of  the  law)  of  the  late  Dr.  Hearn.  This  lie  prepared  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  Init  through  delays  and  the  ileath 
of  the  compiler,  it  faile<l  to  become  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amongst  the  first  acts  of  the  Australian  Parlia- 
ment will  be  the  appointment  of  a  Roj-al  Commission  composed  of  the 
leading  jutlges,  banisters,  and  solicitors,  bankers  and  commercial  men  of 
the  different  cities,  with  power  to  appoint  a  drafting  committee  of 
competent  lawyers  to  draw  a  code  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  to  present  to 
Parliament. 

This  should  separate  the  subject  into  two,  viz.  :  ( 1 )  A  code  to  deal 
with  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  all  Australians  as  British  subjects  ; 
and  (2)  a  consolidation  of  the  existing  Statute  Law  of  the  separate  States 
on  the  subjects  of  banking,  companies,  mining,  divorce,  insolvency, 
patents,  and  similar  subjects  of  Statute  Law. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  the 
British  Investor,  who  is  so  largely  interested  in  Australian  securities  and 
properties,  should  have  certainty  in  the  laws  effecting  his  .securities  ;  and 
particularly  this  applies  to  banking,  land  tenure,  and  companies. 
Similarly,  were  there  one  common  title  to  Australian  mines  (in  which 
millions"  of  British  money  are  at  ]ircsent  invested)  williout  liability  to 
forfeiture  for  some  cause  beyond  the  British  investor's  control,  how  much 
more  money  would  be  attracted  for  the  development  of  Australian 
minerals. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  o\-er-estimated,  not  merely 
from  the  purely  Australian  \iew,  but  from  that  larger  necessity'  which  all 
British  communities  are  interested  in  furtlicrini',  viz.,  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  by  simplifying  its  laws,  and  thereby  enabling  British  subjects  to 
preserve  what  has  been  tlie  glory  of  the  race:  its  commerce,  untrammelled 
and  free  from  hampering  conditions. 

Australia  has  already  been  the  exemplar  in  the  political  methods  of 
voting  by  ballot  and  manhood  suffrage,  and  in  the  admirable  Si-stem  of 
land  transfer  (Torreiis'  Act,  originating  in  South  Australia). 

In  tlic  domain  of  Law  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  well-drafted 
code  should  not  be  the  model  of  that  future  codification  of  British  law 
which  is  the  hope  of  jurists  and  juridical  writers.  'J'hat  we  have  in 
Australia  competent  draftsmen  has  been  shown  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bill,  which  has  evoked  the  warm  admiration  of  statesmen  and  political 
writers  throughout  the  worUl.  And  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  their  highest 
eflfcu'ts  and  noblest  genius. 

In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  deal  in  detail  with  some  practical 
suggestions  for  the  assistance  of  the  drafting  committee,  inclmling  the 
necessity  of  a  periodical  revision,  say,  every  five  years,  so  as  to  include  the 
emendations  and  alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  legal 
decision  or  by  new  legislation. 


The  Burden  of  Empire. 


(Bv  H.  B.  Bii^soi.i.,  N.S.W.) 

rilK  war  expenditure  of  the  EnglJHh  people,  the  more  immediate  Burd 
if  Empire,  totals  some  fifty-three  million  pounds  a  year.      It  is  made 


Till. 

o 

aa  fuUoWH : 

TiiK  Unitki)  Kinoiiom  — 

Army  (estimates  I,H!I!».1!)(I0) J(;2:J,822,3:« 

Navy  (estiimUes  IS'.MIlDOil) 27, .178,03!) 

TmK  SKl.K-lioVKRNINO    COWNIKS — 

Im|ierial.  T..ocal. 

Cape  Colony            ...        i;:il),(»(M)    ..  £22il,l»illl  £2.10,1100 

Natal            (i,(s:i7  ...       (iO,ISIi  (i7,02:{ 

Canada         Nil         ...      491,7.'W  4!»l,73(i 

Australasia 120,000  ...      3«7,OOI)  "13,000 


len 


51,400,372 


1, 521, 7.50 


£52,022,131 
The  English  at  home  and  the  no  less  English  oversea  comprise  some 
fifty  millions.  They  all  have  the  same  status,  something  like  the  same 
average  wealth,  the  same  standard  of  education  ;  and  yet  the  forty 
millions  at  home  bear  practically  the  whole  of  the  war  tax,  the  ten 
millions  oversea  have  no  direct  voice  whatever  in  the  Empire's  coun.sels. 
The  singular  state  of  things,  under  wliich  four-fifths  of  a  people  bear  the 
whole  burden  and  the  remaining  one-fifth,  no  whit  inferior,  arc  totally 
disfranchiscil  in  Imperial  affairs,  is  surely  susceiitible  of  improvement. 
ln<Iepeii(Uiice  was  the  dream  of  the  past,  inter-(le]iendence  is  the  grim 
reality  of  the  present.  We  have  seen  the  rival  interests  of  the  English. 
Scotch,  and  Irish  reconciled.  We  have  Been  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
arise.  We  now  see,  late  in  time,  our  own  Commonwealth  ;  and,  judging 
by  analogy,  we  may  expect  in  due  course,  the  South  African  Federation. 
\Vliat  more  natural,  or  more  reasonable,  than  to  look  for  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  of  Empire,  by  which,  as  now,  each  shall  control  her  own  home 
affairs,  but  provide,  on  an  eciuitablc  basis,  for  the  common  defence  of  all, 
and,  doing  this,  have  a  voice  in  the  common  council  ? 

It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  some  logically  complete  scheme 
of  representation  in  the  far  future;  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
not  make  this  the  excuse  for  glaring  injustice  in  the  immediate  present. 

'I'he  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  now.  Of  old  it  was  : 
"You  st.arvc  ere  I  starve."  To-day  it  is:  "Combine,  lest  wo  both 
starA'c."  Of  old  it  was:  "Man  against  man."  Now  it  is:  "Nation 
against  nation."  Yes,  further  still,  race  against  race.  The  Teuton  seeks 
the  Teuton,  the  Celt  the  Celt,  the  Sclav  the  Sclav.  Diplomatists  find  it 
each  year  moi'c  dillicult  to  regard  peoples  as  chattels  that  go  with  the 
land. 

The  instinct  of  race-consolidation  is  really  the  instinct  of  self- 
])reservation. 

The  position  of  international  polities  is  one  of  grave  unrest.  Europe 
is  little  better  than  a  series  of  entrenched  camps.  Asia  presents  the  China 
])roblem,  the  Afghan  question,  the  coming  Anglo-Russian  upheaval  ; 
Africa  with  the  Egyptian  question,  the  colonies  of  the  European  Powers 
growing  ever  more  conterminous,  atiords  abundant  fuel  when  the  torch  shall 
be  applied;  while  America,  so  longas  the  United  Stales  holds  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  may  easily  become  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  war,  the  more  so  as  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  make  its  ports  the  Suez  of  the  West,  and  the 
Caribbean  sea  one  of  the  world's  waterways. 

France  hungeis  after  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  (Jerniany  will  never 
surrender  ;  while  the  Fashoda  incident  shows  how  slender  are  the  chances 
of  enduring  peace  with  us. 

Germ.any  is  in  a  <litficult  position  between  France -and  Russia.  She 
has  also  embarked  on  colonisation,  and  thus  undertaken  new  responsibilil  ics, 
while  her  expressed  iletermiuation  to  become  a  great  sea  power  makes  her  .a 
rival  to  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  no  nation 
can  be  truly  formidable  to  us  who  is  not  a  great  sea  power,  as  no  nation 
can  be  a  great  sea  power  without  being  truly  formidable  to  us. 

The  United  States,  emerging  from  her  self-created  isolation,  has  made 
ill  Cuba  and  the  Phili]ipincs  new  points  of  contact  with  other  nations. 

Russia,  mighty,  unscrupulous,  insistent,  unchanging,  menaces  at  the 
one  moment  Herat  and  Pekin  ! 

Japan,  whose  interests  in  Korea  and  China  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  Russia,  may  bring  on  a  war  at  any  moment — a  war  in  which 
we  could  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  our  natural  ally  crushed. 

Austria,  divided  against  herself  by  ditlicultics  of  race,  language,  and 
religion,  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  eiiuilibrium. 

Furthermore,  England  is  no  longer  an  island  power.  She  is  as  truly 
continental  as  if  her  frontiers  were  conterminous  with  Russia,  France,  anil 
(iermany  in  Euiope  itself,  as  they  are  in  other  jiarts  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  also  another  of  her  neighbours.  She  is,  therefore,  exposed 
to  direct  land  attack  from  each  of  them,  while  her  commerce  on  evevy  sea 
entails  corresponding  responsibilities. 

And  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  her  colonies  must  bear  the 
burden  of  an  unsucce.ssful  war  as  they  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Pax 
Britannica. 

Finall}',  and  this  to  us  is  most  important,  each  3-ear  naval  progranunes 
expand,  naval  votes  increase,  ships  multiply,  navies  grow,  as  nation  after 
nation  gives  visible  efTectto  its  ambition  for  sea-power.  France,  America, 
Japan,  Russia,  Germany  are  daily  entering  more  keenly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  strife.  The  eonimand  of  the  .sea  is  the  very  breath  of  the  English 
people,  and  each  year,  under  the  most  favourable  ciicumstances,  they  must 
find  it  more  difficult  to  retain  their  singular  relative  predominance.  The 
time  must  soon  come  when  the  United  Kingdom,  of  herself,  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  her  position.     We  have  seen  the  naval  vote  increase  in  a  lew 
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years  from  15  to  274  millions.  Who  dare  state  that  we  "'■"f '^^ '^^.^y  "°' 
seeitupto40milUons?  Our  children  assuredly  will!  The  amb  tion  to 
be  a  controlli.,g  factor  in  European  politics,  an.l  yet  be  unstress  of  the  sea 
has  twice  wrecked  France.  It  would  as  assuredly  wreck  England  liut 
France  liad  no  reserves  of  strength  in  colonies;  and  England  a"''  her 
colonies  mav  accomplish  what  would  be  far  beyond  the  power  ot  eithe 
sincrlv.  It"  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  colonies  will  accept  then 
destiny:  for  England,  with  colonies  that  will  not  co-operate,  is  no  better  ott 
than  was  France,  who  had  no  colonies  to  co-operate,  statistics  must 
always  be  accepted  with  caution,  but  up  to  a  certain  point  they  are  no  naa 
guides.  To  show  the  mutual  inter-dependeuce  of  England  and  her  colonies 
let  us  turn  to  Whitaker  (1900,  p.  597),  bearing  in  mind,  since  there  was  no 
preferential  tariflr  on  either  side,  that  the  returns  represent  the  natural 
measure  of  their  mutual  needs. 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  IMPORTS. 
From  Foreign  Countries £370,9-44,628 


Greater  Britain 


99,4.S3,955 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  EXPORTS. 

To  Foreign  Countries       £203,903,25'2 

„  Greater  Britain  90,110,736 

Or,  the  Colonies  export  to  Great  Britain 

and  import  from         ,, 

Of    which    amount    Australasia 

exports  to  Great  Britain         ...  £32,151,812 

And  imports  from       ,,  ...  26,151,685 


£470,378,583 


£294,013,988 

£99,433,955 
90,110,736 

£189,544,691 


£58,.303,497 


The  wars  of  the  past  were  largely  dynastic  wars,  those  of  the  future 
must  be  mainly  commercial  ;  and  as  our  trade  interests  are  identical,  and 
our  business  re"lations  inextricably  bound  up  with  England,  we  ravistalways 
share  in  her  good  fortune  and  participate  in  her  reverses. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  a  country  is  always  a  proper  subject  for  a 
national  marine  open  policy.  In  our  case  the  insurance  is  effected,  but 
Great  Britain  pays  our  premiums.     Let  us  glance  at  the  figures  : — 

THE  world's  shipping. 

(Whitaker,  1900.) 

Ships  100  tons  and  upwards.  No.  28,180,     Tonnage  27,673,528 
The  United  Kingdom     8,973  12,926,924 

The  Colonies  ...       2,025  1,061,504 

10,998     13,988,428 

Referring  to  the  statistics  already  quoted,  we  find  that  the  Mother 
Country  pays  274  millions  for  the  Navy,  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  as 
shown  below,  £162,800.  Our  proportion  on  the  basis  of  numbers  would  be 
6J  millions  and  of  tonnage  2|  millions,  or  we  actually  pay  from  6Jd. 
to  Is.  5d.  in  the  £.  We  have  even  taken  very  good  care  to  ear-mark  the 
contribution  Australasia  does  make,  so  as  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the 
general  Navy  vote. 

Of  course,  we  get  no  voice  in  the  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  nor, 
at  present,  can  we  expect  it. 

Let  us  take  as  further  bases  of  comparison  population,  revenue,  ocean- 
borne  trade,  to  gauge  the  relative  naval  expenditure. 


STATESMAN  S  YEAR  BOOK. 
Population.  Revenue. 


There  can  be  no  taxation  without  representation  and  no  representation 
without  taxation.  But  since  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  in  the  Soudan 
the  Transvaal,  and  China,  to  identify  ourselves  with  England  s  national 
ditticulties ;  since  we  must  inevitaldy  be  her  friend's  friend  and  her  enemy  s 
enemy  it  seems  only  a  measure  ot  common  prudence  that  we  should  have 
someVoice  in  deciding  who  the  friends  shall  be  and  >yho  the  enemies,  even 
thou>'h,  to  have  this  voice,  we  must  pay  heavily  for  it.  ,     ,  . 

Some    difficulties   of   the  problem   will  be    briefly   touched  on    in   a 
succeeding  article. 


Ocean  Boi-ne         Xaval 
1S98.  Population.  Revenue.  Trade.  Expenditure 

(lOUO). 
The  United  Kingdom     ...39,824,563     103,949,885     745,422,363  27,500,000 
The  Self-tioverning 

Colonies  ...  9,893,561       46,333,312    233,451,108         162,800 

If  nation  building  were  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  problems  of 
statesmanship  could  be  solved  by  rule  of  three,  the  discussion  could 
terminate  with  the  proof  that  the  United  Kingdom  pays  about  40  times  as 
much  per  man  and  70  times  as  much  per  £  of  the  revenue  as  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  Unfortunateh' the  matter  is  much  more  complicated: 
complicated,  among  other  things,  bj-  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
creditor  nation  and  the  colonies  are  debtor  countries  ;  that  England  is 
Freetrade  and  nearly  all  her  colonies  are  Protectionists.  While  the 
greatest  difficulty,  which  we  will  touch  on  very  diffidently,  is  :  Granted 
that  the  colonies  do  get  protection  worth  paying  for;  granted  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  they  do  pay  for  it  ;  How,  and  in 
what  form  will  they  obtain  a  proportionate  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Councils  ? 

But  to  clear  the  way.  While  our  contribution  merely  represents 
conscience  money,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  representation. 

What  do  the  colonies  actually  pay  ?  Again,  referring  to  the  statistics 
quoted,  it  will  be  seen  at  aglance  that  the  United  Kingdom  pavs£l  5s.  lOd. 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  self-governing  colonies  combined  3s.  Id  ; 
while  the  United  Kingdom  spends  49^  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  upon  army 
and  navy,  the  self-governing  colonies  spend  barely  3J  per  cent. ! 

Of  course,  no  one  can  advocate  proportionate  payment  on  either  basis  for 
a  long  time  to  come ;  nor  does  tlie  United  Kingdom  expect  it :  but  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  between  what  we  do  pay  and  what  we  can  easilj'  afford  to  pay. 
It  is  this  gulf  we  should  seek  to  bridge. 


The  Federal   Capital  and  Federal  Finance. 

[By  J.  Medway  D.U-,  N.S.W.] 

Amos-GST  the  many  questions  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  two  stand  out  as  both  important  and  urgent.  The  one 
is  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  Federal  Capital,  and  the  other  is  the 
mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  special  outlay  that  will  have  to  be  incurred 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  impor- 
tant and  urgent,  because  at  the  present  moment  we  have  an  absolutely 
clear  course  before  us  and  have  no  vested  interests  to  consider.  ^^  e  are 
free  to  use  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  experience  of  the  several  colonies, 
and  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  into  which  we 
havestumbled-in  part  through  ignorance  and  in  part  from  sheer  necessity. 
The  two  questions  are  :-(l. )  The  selection  of  the  Federal  Territory, 
and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  land  thus  acquired  :  and  (2)  The  mode 
of  raisin"  funds  for  meeting  the  initial  and  other  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture that^will  have  to  be  incurred  l>v  the  Commonwealth  (iovernmeiit. 

With  recrard  to  the  first  question,  the  Commonwealth  Act  provides 
that  the  Federal  "  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown 
lands  shall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  payment  there- 
for "  The  only  conditions  are  that  it  must  be  within  New  South  Wales, 
and  must  not  be  /f.vx  than  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent.  It  may  be 
as  much  larger  as  is  thought  necessary  or  desirable.  And  it  is  a  question 
for  consideration  whether  a  much  larger  area  might  not  be  selected,  and  at 
a  greater  distance  from  populous  settlement  than  has  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  New  South  Wales  tiovcrnment,  and  of  the  Commissioner 
appointed  by  them  to  inspect  suitable  sites  for  the  Federal  Capital.  Upon 
that  point  fdo  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion.  ,      ,,  . 

But  wherever  the  territory  selected  may  be  situated,  there  should  be  a 
clear  understanding  that  no  fancy  price  will  be  paid  for  the  alienated  land 
that  is  resumed.  In  other  words,  the  price  paid  should  be  its  present 
value  and  not  the  sudden  advance  in  value  it  may  acquire  because  ot  its 
being' located  within  the  Federal  Territory.  The  simplest  way  ot  settling 
this  would  be  to  take  the  value  as  indicated  in  the  land  tax  assessment  for 
the  year  immediately  prior  to  that  in  which  the  site  of  tlie  Federal  Capital 
is  definitely  fixed,  with  say  10  per  cent,  added.  Of  course,  if  any  busi- 
ness is  interfered  with  by  the  resumption,  compensation  may  be  claimed  on 
that  account,  to  be  settled  by  a  Board  of  Arbitrators  specially  appointed 
The  principle  of  the  Public  Works  Act  of  New  South  U  ales  might  well 
be  applied  in  carrying  out  these  resumptions  ;  for  by  it  the  value  to  be 
paid  for  the  land  taken  is  that  which  applies  to  the  date  of  the  Gazelle 
notice,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  what  is  termed  "forced  sale. 
Not  only  is  no  additional  amount  allowed  for  tlic  enhanced  value  causeil  by 
the  work  for  which  the  resumption  is  made,  but  in  those  instances  in 
which  only  portion  of  a  property  is  appropriate.!,  the  betterment  principle 
is  applied"  by  deducting  from  the  value  of  the  portion  taken  the  amount  of 
increment  produced  in  regard  to  that  which  is  left  to  the  owner. 

Then  the  land  having  once  been  resumed  should  never  again  be 
alienated  It  should  be  let  on  lease  at  a  ground  rent  to  be  fixed  by  a  body 
similar  to  the  Land  Tax  Commissioners,  and  subject  to  re-appraisement, 
periodically  ;  the  tenant  to  have  the  absolute  right  to  all  his  improvements. 
He  should  also  have  the  right  to  sublet,  subject  to  the  agreement  for  sub- 
letting beiii'M-egistered,  for  which  only  a  nominal  fee  should  be  cliarged  ; 
the  "TOund  rent  for  the  portion  sublet  bein«  fixed  by  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment and  paid  direct  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  actual  occupier.  Tins 
would  prevent  rack-renting ;  because  the  agreement  would  show  the  total 
amount  of  rent  paid  for  the  area  suldet,  and  the  land  assessment  would 
show  the  total  amount  of  the  ground  rent.  If  the  difference  between  the 
two  represented  an  excessive  rent  for  the  improvements,  tlie  conclusion 
would  be  obvious  that  the  ground  rent  was  too  low,  and  it  would  be  raised 
at  the  next  re-appraisement. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  one  would  care  to  spend  a  large  amount  ot 
money  in  "improvements  on  a  leased  area.  Yet  wc  find  in  London,  in 
Sydney  and  other  large  cities,  costly  improvements  are  made  on  land  tliat 
is" leased,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ol)taining  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
lea-se  Of  course  there  is  a  wide  difi'erence  between  the  tenant  of  a  private 
landlord,  and  a  tenant  of  the  State.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  improve- 
ments belong  to  the  landlord  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  all  tlie  improve- 
ments wonlifbe  the  absolute  property  of  the  tenant. 

By  leasing,  instead  of  alienating  the  Federal  area,  it  would  become  a 
constant  and  increasing  source  of  revenue  :  because  the  additional  value 
"iven  to  it  by  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  community  would  go 
fnto  the  public  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  would  not 
be  absorbed  by  private  landlords.  .   .  .  , 

With  regard  to  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  extraordinary  initial 
and  other  expenses,  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  resort  to  borrow- 
in>',  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  heavy  national  debt  that  would  entail 
a  perpetual  burden  of  taxation.  Our  danger  is  that  the  facility  ^^•ith  which 
the  Commonwealth  could  raise  a  loan  may  tempt  us  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  reckless  borrowing.-    But,  if  we  follow  the  precedent  set  by  so  cautious 
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and  conservative  a  connnunity  us  Canada,  tliere  is  no  loasou  why  we  should 
borrow  a  single  penny  for  man}'  years  to  come.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  able  i)er))eUially  to  pay  our  way. 

In  Canada  there  is  a  law  re<|iuriiig  the  banks  to'keep  40  per  cent,  of 
tlieir  reserves  in  .State,  legal-tender  notes,  tjiute  reoentlv  the  anioimt  thus 
held  was  between  oO  and  tiO  per  cent.  Aeeoi-ding  to  the  /«.<((;■-< iice  niiil 
liaiikini]  Becord,  the  reserves  in  coin  and  bulliun,  held  by  the  twenty-two 
Australian  Banks,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty -six  millions.  '  It  is 
ditlieult  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  gold  reserve,  because  the  total  includes 
of  course,  the  silver  coinage,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  bank  balances. 
But  .fL't),tKIII,(MIII  ajjproximatcly  represents  the  bank.s'  reserves.  Now,  -10 
per  cent,  of  this  reprcsi'ots  upwards  of  t'IO,tlO(l.l»(IO.  [n  other  words,  this 
amount  w^ould  be  a  perpetual  loan  to  tlic  ConnuonwcaUh,  without  interest. 
Besides  giving  to  tlie  t'omuionwealth  this  sum  of  numey  for  use,  it  would 
save  the  State  about  .f;«IO,IH)0  a-ycar  for  interest.  And  this  would  be 
accomplished  without  robbing  anybody  of  a  single  penny.  At  present,  the 
golil  is  lying  in  tlie  cellars  of  tha  banks,  bearing  no  interest.  The  part 
employed  by  the  Connnonwealtli,  as  proposed,  in  public  works  ami  other 
necessary  experuliturc  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  stimulate  and  facili- 
tate trade,  and  yielil  an  increasing  revenue.  For  the  inland  exchange,  the 
State  legal-tender  notes  would  answer  all  the  jjurposcs  of  gold,  and  the 
balance  of  6tl  per  cent,  would  be  ample  for  meeting  all  otiier  exigencies. 
Of  course,  the  liovernment  would  not  need  to  diaw  upon  the  whole  of  this 
amount  at  once  ;  but  it  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Connnonwealtli 
as  required. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  example  of  Canada  might  be  followed. 
That  is  in  the  issue  of  legal-tender.  State  notes,  for  sums  of  fifteen  shillings, 
ten  shillings,  and  five  shillings,  the  amount  of  the  i.ssue  not  to  exceed,  say, 
the  amount  of  one  year's  revenue.  The  real  guarantee  for  these  notes 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  the  interest  on  loans,  that  is,  the  ability  of  the  connnunity 
to  earn  tlie  money  required  for  the  payments.  The  State  will  rciiiler 
certain  services,  and  will  have  the  power  to  levy  certain  duties  ;  and  in 
exchange  for  these  services  and  duties  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
accept  its  own  legal-tender  notes.  Pi'obably,  at  first,  the  circulation  would 
not  be  large  ;  but  whate\'er  it  was  it  would  lie  a  decided  advantage.  Be- 
sides, notes  that  were  a  legal  tender  from  Port  Uarwin  to  Hobart  and  from 
Cape  Leuwiii  to  Cape  Howe,  would  soon  become  a  popular  form  of  currency. 

In  this  suggestion  there  is  nothing  wild  or  visionary  or  impracticable. 
A  bank  has  been  well  defined  as  an  institution  for  registering  titles  to  pro- 
perty, the  banks'  ledgers  being  like  the  records  of  the  Real  Property  Office. 
The  State  legal  notes  would  be  in  fact  a  certificate  of  title  to  so  much 
money  as  is  represented  by  their  face  value;  and  they  would  be  received  by 
the  State  at  the  Custom  House,  the  Post  Office,  and  elsewhere,  as  an 
equivalent  for  money,  which  the  holder  of  them  would  have  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  or  taxes  levied  and  demanded  by  the  State.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  jjass  freely  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  suggestions  thus  made,  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  should 
be  considered  in  thi;  light  of  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  wliole, 
and  not  merely  in  the  light  of  the  financial  institutions  which  might 
benefit  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  appearing  in  the  market  as 
borrowers.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  bankers  and  financiers  are 
not  as  patriotic  as  any  other  bod}'  of  citizens  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
hoped  that  the  weight  of  their  infiuencc  will  be  given  to  any  reasonable 
and  practicable  proposals  that  will  save  the  new  nation  from  beginning  its 
career  bj'  plunging  headlong  into  debt,  merely  because  borrowing  is  likely 
to  be  made  easy.  Occupying  a  unique  position  as  one  continent  — one 
nation — it  remains  for  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  show  that  no  jjart 
of  its  acquired  territory  is  alienated,  and  that  it  is  alile  to  carr_N'  on  without 
going  into  debt,  and  thus  creating  a  national  burden  that  will  increase  as 
the  years  go  by. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  I  do  not  claim  to  have  originated  these 
suggestion;;.  In  substance  they  appeared  in  a  section  of  the  .Sydney  Press 
as  far  back  as  December,  1899  ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  they  have  not 
received  the  .attention  which  thev  seem  to  deser^'e. 


A  Neglected  Factor  in  Australian  Education. 


(By  S.  R.\DCLIFF,  Ballarat,  Vic.) 

At  a  transition  period  such  as  the  present,  when  hitherto  self-centred 
units  are  alnjut  to  become  fused  into  the  homogeneous  nucleus  of  a  great 
nation,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  some  of  the  forces  which  have  (leter- 
niined  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  comimmity,  and  to  consider  how  far 
our  existing  educational  machinery  is  adequate  to  meet  the  new  demands 
which  will  he  made  upon  it. 

Candid  critics,  within  and  without  our  borders,  have  from  time  to 
time  reminded  us  that  one  of  our  intellectual  vices,  apparent  at  any  rate 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  community,  is  an  undue  impatience  of 
authority ;  a  habit  of  looking  askance  at  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  age 
and  custom  ;  a  reatliness  to  consitler  institutions  and  methods  obsolete 
raerelj-  because  tlie\'  are  old  ;  in  short,  we  are  accused  of  bumptiousness 
and  intellectual  levity  in  our  v\'ay  of  facing  the  many  i)robIcms  which  press 
upon  us  for  .solution.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
these  charges, — that  we  should  plead  guiltj',  but  iiiider  a  plea  for  mercy, 
on  the  ground  of  extenuating  circumstances.  Isolated  as  we  arc  geographi- 
callv,  so  far  as  tlie  native-born  ])opulation  is  concerned,  we  have  in  some 
measure  lost  the  vitality  of  our  touch  with  the  past ;  our  historic  sense  has 
become  weak  from  want  of  due  exercise  and  stimulus  ;  and  so  we  have  to 
a  certain  extent  lost  that  sense  of  proportion  and  balance  which  comes 
from  the  realisation  that  our  existing  social  and  political  organisation  is 
the  outcome  of  a  long  and  complex  process  of  national   development.     We 


younger  Australians  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  favorable  conditions  under 
which  it  is  our  fortune  to  live,  forgetting  that  these  conditions  are  the 
result  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  carried  on  through  the  centuries  in  the 
mother  land  ;  and  thus  we  under-estimate  the  worth  and  costliness  of  the 
heritage  into  which  we  have  come.  I'laced  thus,  as  we  arc,  in  an  environ- 
ment unfavourable  to  the  dcvelo])mcnt  of  our  historic  sense,  the  defect  can 
only  be  counteracted  liy  giving  considiT.ililc  weight  in  our  educational 
.system  to  the  intelligent  study  of  history  in  its  broad  outlines.  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  historical  study 
in  our  State  schools  (ran  never  be  very  great  :  but  the  subject  might  well 
receive  more  attention  than  it  gets  at  present,  and  both  the  quantity  and 
(piality  of  the  teaching  in  this  direction  be  considerably  improved.  This 
point  is  largely  a  ipicsiion  of  the  ctliciency  of  the  teaching  stall' ;  and  it  is 
somewh.it  dilhcult  to  see  how  competent  teachers  are  to  be  induced  to 
enter  the  Kduc.ation  dcpailmcnt  at  the  existing  low  rates  of  pay.  It  is, 
however,  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  which  arc  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  matter.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  colony  (Victoria),  in  many 
cases,  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  preparation  of  candiilates  for  the 
matriculation  examinations,  it  has  become  impossible  to  teach  history  in 
an  educational  manner.  Of  course,  the  powers  that  be,  in  these  schools, 
have  their  liands  forced  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  matter;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  from  various  causes  the  leaching  of  history  is  not  carried  on 
in  a  manner  at  all  worthy  of  its  importance  as  an  educational  factor.  One 
of  the  evils  arising  from  defective  teaching  is  that  the  subject  is  presented 
in  such  an  uninteresting  light  that  ninety-nine  scholars  out  of  a  hun(bed 
never  look  into  a  history  book  after  tlie"ir  schooldays  are  over.  This  is 
especially  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
unrest  and  impatience  which  is  characteristic  of  the  times  finds  very  free 
expression  in  Australia  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intelligent 
study  of  history  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  aids  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  power  "  to  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole  "  ;  that  sense  of  balance 
and  fitness  which  is  especially  needful  at  a  time  when  great  political 
changes  are  being  initiated  ;  and  anything  which  makes  for  this  temper  of 
mind  is  of  par.amount  importance.  This  restlessness,  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  readjustments  of  the  social  machine  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  profound  economic  changes  of  the  last  half-century, 
finds  expression  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  reform.  We  are  besieged  on  all 
sides  with  the  din  and  clamour  of  the  advocates  of  various  panaceas, — 
political,  social,  and  moral— and  it  is  difHcult,  indeed,  to  steel  a  reasonable 
course  through  the  turmoil.  Perhaps,  if  a  little  more  consideration  were 
given  to  the  past  failures  and  successes  of  the  race,  history  being  read 
scientifically,  that  is,  systematically,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  working  of 
general  sociological  laws,  even  if  no  specific  information  were  gained  on 
the  many  problems  which  present  themselves  to  us,  something  at  least 
would  be  done  toward  the  attainment  of  that  balanced  sanity  of  judgment, 
that  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness,  which  is  essential  to  tho.se  who  wish  to 
live  wisely  for  themselves  or  the  race  ;  and  our  ctlbrts  towards  the 
amelioration  of  existing  evils  wouhl  at  least  escape  the  jibe  of  the 
philosopher,  who  rem.arkcd  :  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  wise  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  the  good." 

Ill  conclusion,  the  desirability  of  raising  the  standard  of  historical 
knowledge  in  the  community  being  apparent,  it  seems  that  reform  is 
possible  i»(ong  three  lines  :— l".  Those  competent  to  deal  with  the  matter 
might  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  materially  improve  the 
quality  and  quivntily  of  the  historical  teaching  in  mir  Stale  schools.  2. 
In  the  i-asc  of  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  strenuous  eflbrts  should 
be  iiiailc  to  at  least  modify  the  evils  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
matriculation  examination  lias  altogether  exceeded  its  rightful  functions. 
Instead  of  being  simply  an  entrance  examination  to  the  University,  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  edueatioiial  standard,  which  must  be  reached  by 
students  who  have  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  University.  IjCt  this 
examination  be  restricted  to  its  proper  function  ;  and  let  a  separate  examina- 
tion be  held  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  those  numberless 
candidates  w  ho  now  submit  themselves  to  the  matriculation  examination, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  test,  before  entering  on  a  business  career. 
Such  a  change  shouhl  make  it  possible  for  lioth  examinations  to  be  of  far 
more  practical  use  than  the  existing  one.  3.  By  means  of  such  agencies  as 
University  Extension  Lectures,  Home  Heading  Unions,  etc.,  a  systematic 
endeavour  might  be  made  to  encourage  the  study  of  history  among  all 
classes,  thus  supplying  that  important  educational  element  in  which  our 
isolation  from  older  communities  lenders  us  so  deficient. 


The  Federal  Inter=State  Commission. 


(Bv  K 


LoninE.vn,  Ueittv  Chief  Tk.vffic  >I.\x.V(;er,  Victokia.v 
Railw.ws.) 


No.  II. 

In  a  iirevious  article  a  slight  general  sketch  of  the  subject  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commission,  as  provided  for  in  the  Commonwealth  Act,  was  given. 
Before  entering  ui)on  details,  it  is  proposed  to  present  a  short  sketch  of 
similar  Commissions  elsewhere,  anil  thus  enable  readers  to  make  com- 
parison between  the  [lowers  and  duties  possessed  by  the  several  bodies 
having  similar  objects.  There  arc  at  present  such  commissions  in 
existence  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  .States  of  America. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  existence  of  such  bodies  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  railways  or  other  means  of  communication  are  public 
highways ':  that  trader's  and  carriers  are  consequently  dependent  upon 
them  :  ami  that  their  charges  necessarily  affect  every  section  of  the  coin- 
munily  ;  further,  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  commissions  is 
consequent  upon  comjilaints  having  arisen  ,as  to  alleged  excessive  and 
illegal   charges,    the    dilHculty    of     obtaining    information    as    to    rates 
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authorised  aud  tliereaftei'  varied  without  any  conesiioiiding  rariation  in 
the  cost  of  service  to  tlie  railway  or  other  company,  aud  often  in  favor  of 
particular  towns  or  of  export  and  import  traffic. 

Witli  these  remarks  it  is  now  proposed  to   give  a   short   statement, 
first,  of  tlie  existing 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  COMMISSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Tlie  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  188.S  established  the 
present  permanent  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  differences  between 
the  railway  and  canal  companies  and  the  pnblic — on  the  1st  January, 
1S89.  Prior  to  this  (in  1S73)  a  Commission  had  been  appointed,  as  a 
result  of  one  of  the  recommendations  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  met  in  1872.  Tliis  committee  had  been  .appointed 
owing  to  a  demand,  principally  from  traders,  that  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  the  railways,  involving  questions  of  preferential  treatment 
and  obstruction  to  traffic,  could  be  better  dealt  with  by  an  expert  tribunal, 
it  being  recognised,  both  by  traders  and  the  courts  (one  of  the  latter 
having  previously  dealt  with  such  matters),  that  a  purely  legal  tribunal 
was  not  the  best  to  settle  such  differences.  This  commission  of  1S73  was 
invested  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  had 
up  till  that  date  adjudicated  on  all  disputes,  though  unsatisfactorily,  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  special  expert  knowledge.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  the  British  Parliament  recognised  that  such  disputes  were  largely 
outside  tlie  intelligent  determination  of  the  Judges,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  by  men  having  a  special  training  in  such  subjects.  As  justifying 
this  special  tribunal,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when,  bv  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  18.54,  these  duties  were  imposed  on  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Lord  Cairns,  one  of  the  .Judges,  protested  :  urging  that 
their  want  of  special  knov.-ledge  and  training  precluded  them  from  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  such  cases,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  to  Ijecome 
possessed  of  the  expert  knowledge  of  even  one  branch  of  the  subject  he 
would  require  to  become  an  apprentice  to  a  civil  engineer,  and 
siniilarly  in  regard  to  every  other  branch.  To  put  it  shortly,  the 
main  objects  of  the  British  commission  are  to  compel  companies — 

(1)  To  afford  reasonable  facilities  for  traffic. 

(2)  To   abstain   from   undue  preference   of   particular  persons  or 

descriptions  of  traffic. 

(3)  To  afford  facilities  for  through  traffic  in  the  case  of  continuous 

lines. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  the  Avideness  of  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  pow'ers  entrusted  to  the  commission  in  respect  of  the 
supervision  of  railways  and  canals,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
to  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  those  systems. 

The  Railway  aiul  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  187.3  also  made  provision  for 
other  duties  attaching  to  the  commission. 

Subsequently,  further  legislation  was  passed— in  1888 ;  and  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Act  of  that  yeai;  provided  for  another  commission, 
considerably  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  former  one.  This  tribunal  was 
endowed  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  Supreme  Court  as 
to  enforcement  of  its  orders,  attendance  and  examination  of  witnesses, 
production  and  inspection  of  documents,  and  entry  on  and  inspection  of 
property  ;  it  was  also  to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  possessing  the  power  to 
fine  and  punish,  and  grant  injunctions  against  continued  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  persoimd  of  this  commission  consists  of  five  members  ;  and  of 
this  number  three  are  ex-offirio  members.  The  ex-offirio  members  aie 
judges  of  Engl.and,  Scotland',  and  Ireland,  ou6  being  nominated  for  each 
country,  not  being  reijuired  to  act  outside  the  country  for  which  they  are 
nominated.  The  remaining  two  members  are  selecteii  by  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (one  of  whom  must  be  of  experience  in  railway 
matters),  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  not  being  permitted  to 
accept  any  employment  inconsistent  with  the  devoting  of  their  whole  time  to 
official  duties.  The  Commissioners  may  hold  sittings  in  public  or  private 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  all  cases  the  nx-nfficio  member 
presides.  In  matters  nf  law  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judf-e  is  to 
prevail ;  only  in  matters  of  fact  the  decision  is  by  the  majority.  "  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  no  appeal.  The  only  appeal  lies  against  a  decision  in 
the  matter  of  law.  which,  as  previously  stated,  has  been  given  by  the 
presiding  judge.  Notwithstanding  these  large  powers,  the  Commission 
has  only  proved  a  qualified  success,  the  real  power  appearing  to  lie  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  deterring  and  controlling  influence  it  possesses. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  large  powers  possessed  by  the  Commi.ssion 
afford  evidence  of  the  importance  .attached  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  prevention  of  any  interference  with  the  free  play  of 
commercial  aud  trading  forces. 

IXTER-STATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  U.S.A. 

The  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  Act  of  the 
United  States  of  America— known  as  "  The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce"— 
on  the  4th  February,  IS87,  was  the  result  of  long  and  protracted  enquiry 
into  the  complaints  that  had  arisen  against  the  methods  and  practices 
.adopted  by  the  owners  of  the  railways,  in  connection  w^ith  their  use  by 
the  public.  The  establishment  and  extension  of  a  new  mode  of  land- 
transport,  by  means  of  railways,  had  practically  created  a  new  power  in 
the  country,  and  its  uuregulate.l  exercise  had  disclosed  serious  defects 
It  had  also  become  apparent  that  results  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  cf 
the  community  wouUl  accompany  the  arbitrary  use  of  this  power 

The  position  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  this  • 
Ihat  so  long  as  the  common  highways  of  the  country  were  sufficient  for  the 
free  movement  of  persons  and  the  interchange  of  goods  traffic,  the  common 
law  was  sufficient  to  meet  any  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  their  use:  and  the  necessary  regulations  made  wereeasilv  administered 

But  the  new  means  of  land  transportation,  which  created  traffic  bv 
the  very  faculties  it  afforded,  changed  all  this.     In  the  first  place    the 


common  highways  became  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  interchange,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  the  volume  of  business,  but  in  that  of  time.  Time 
became  the  essence  of  the  contract.  So  far  as  the  transit  of  passengers 
was  concerned,  increasing  business  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  rendered 
the  annihilation  of  time  and  space,  so  far  as  this  was  practicable, 
imperative.  My  purpose  is  here  to  explain  how  intimatelv  the  social, 
commercial,  and  industrial  life  of  the  comnnnutv  is"  connected 
with,  and  affected  by,  the  means  and  cost  of  transport  of  persons  and 
goods.  This  being  so,  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  became  a  matter  of 
serious  moment  to  those  immediately  affected.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
regulations  made  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  railways  were 
necessarilv  the  creation  of  their  owners,  antl,  of  course,  frameil  in  their 
own  interest.  While  still  subject  to  the  common  law  and  its  icynlations, 
it  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  new  conditions  of  transport  "disclosed 
matters  incidental  thereto,  recjuiring  regulation,  which  coulil  not  possibly 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  those  in  existence,  and,  conse- 
iiuently,  the  owners  of  the  railways  had  the  framing  of  the  new  regulations 
in  their  own  hands.  Not  only  so,  but  they  were  also  in  a  po'sition  to 
determine  what  their  relations  in  all  matters  of  transport  should  be  to 
those  dealing  with  them,  while  the  latter  had  apparently  no  alternative 
but  to  agree  to  the  terms  dictated.  To  contest  those  terms  would 
probably  prove  expensive  and  tedious,  and  the  issue  doubtful.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  could  only  last  so  long  as  justice  and  fairness  were 
dealt  out  to  everyone  ;  but  it  would  be  against  all  experience  to  expect 
that  abuse  of  the  power  woulil  not  ariseT  and  this  was  what  actually 
happened.     Abuses  of  a  very  flagrant  kind  crept  in. 

When  the  advantages  of  a  railroad  to  a  district  became  obvious,  the 
demand  for  their  wide  extension  in  every  direction  became  general  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  raihvays  were  built  into  districts  which  could 
not  support  them,  or  competing  railways  were  built  in  districts  which 
could  only  support  one. 

The  consequence  was  that  competition  for  business  became  so 
excessive,  that,  to  secure  it,  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  artifices  were  resorted 
to.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  making  of  the  rates  chargeable  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  the  railways,  and  that  they  could 
favour  persons,  localities,  or  commodities,  it  will  be  at  once  clear  how  they 
practically  had  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  persons  ancl  places  in  their 
hands.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  abuses  that 
arose,  but  the  result  was  the  demand  for  better  regulation  and  stricter 
control  by  the  Government  of  the  countrv. 

As  previously  explained,  long,  exh.austive,  and  protracteil  iiKjuirv  led 
to  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  Act,  w  Inch  "came 
into  force  on  4tli  February,  1887,  and  as  amended  on  'ImX  March,  1889, 
and  Kith  February,   1891,  still  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  on  31st  March,  1887,  and  at  once 
commenced  its  duties.  The  personnel  of  the  Commission  consists  of  five 
members,  chosen  as  far  as  is  practicable  so  that  each  section  of  the 
country  should  be  personally  rcprescnteil.  In  its  operations  it  is  assisted 
by  a  secretary,  statistician,  and  complete  staff' of  officers.  Its  iiuiuiries 
and  deliberations  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  States,  the  locality  beinf 
determined  by  the  situation  of  the  interests  affected.  The  main  obj"ects  o1 
the  Act  are  to  secure  fairness  and  ecjuality  to  all  persons.  All  carriers  are 
made  subject  to  its  provisions 

Its  leading  features  are  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Commission. 
Its  operation,  however,  has  met  with  only  a  moderate  success.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission  does  not  possess  power  to 
make  its  decisions  of  binding  force,  or  to  give  them  finality.  The  Com- 
mission is  not  a  Court,  and  therefore  has  no  means  of  enforcing  its  orders. 
It  is  endeavouring  now  to  acquire  this  authority,  but,  so  far,  without 
success.  Its  main  aim  appears  to  be  to  secure  the  power  of  determiiiin" 
the  rates  properly  chargeable,  and  binding  the  railway  companies  to  charge 
only  the.se  rates.  But,  ;is  indicated  previously,  rateinaking,  which  is  the 
power  sought,  is  one  which  a  Legislature  will  "not  readilv  interfere  with. 

In  a  third  article  I  shall  deal  with  the  nature  and  juri.sdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain. 


A  Great  Australian  Inheritance. 


Part  II.:  Tni-;  (JEooR.vrireR.s. 

In  the  first  article  publi-shed  under  this  head  we  dealt  with  the 
principal  sources  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarkable  Australian  librar\-,  ami 
attempted  to  explain  the  different  classes  of  literature  into  which  it 
naturally  divided  itself.  We  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  .secure  some 
sort  of  sequence  in  our  description  of  this  great  collection,  such  as  would 
render  it  more  easy  of  retention  in  the  mind  of  the  averaoe  reader,  we 
should  treat  the  whole  matter  historically,  taking,  first,  the  works  of  the 
geographers  (in  whose  maps  the  earliest  references  were  made  to 
Australia);  second,  to  the  works  of  voyagers  (who  first  sailecl  in  its 
neighbourhood);  third,  to  the  great  mass  of  literature  w-liich  treats  of  the 
British  settlement  in  Ntw  .South  Wales;  fourth,  to  the  works  of  a  long 
list  of  explorers  who  made  various  journeys  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
continent ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  equally  large  body  of  literature  which  may 
be  said  to  tell  the  history  of  the  colonies  in  their  later  "rowth  and 
development.     In  the  present  article  we  shall  deal  with  the  first   of  these. 

Plokmy  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  extant  geographer;  he  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  At  that  time 
Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  the  learning  of  the  world.  Ptolemy  wa.s 
great,  not  only  as  a  geographer,  but  also  as  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer.  His  great  work  on  geography  is  said  to  have  been  the 
recognisied  authority  on  all  such  questions  for  IK  10  years  aficr  his  own 
time — until,    in   fact,   discovery    had   rendered    his  "work   obsolete.     It  is 
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considerccl  to  he  the  first  recognised  attempt  to  place  that  study  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  brought  together  all  the  current  theories  of  his  time  in 
the  form  of  a  maj)  founded  on  matlicinatinU  principles.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  work  is  that  it  larks  a  knowledge  of  dimensions  and 
distances.  The  earth  is  treated  as  a  globe,  but  all  the  work  is  conducted 
on  the  assumption  that  the  earth's  circumferen(^e  was  IS, 000  miles  ;  and 
this  fundamental  error  led  to  the  degree  of  latitude  l>cing  estimated  at 
50  instead  of  GO  miles,  and  thus  threw  everything  out  of  position.  His 
"  Ceographia"  was  first  issued— according  "to  some  authorities -iii  the 
13th  century— according  to  others  at  a  later  date.  The  earliest 
edition  was  printed  in  Latin,  though  the  work  was  originally  written 
in  Greek  :  and  other  editions  were  puiilislicd  in  the  loth  and  Kith  centuries. 

The  edition  contained  in  Mr.  Mitchcirs  library  is  dated  l.'ill.  It  is 
of  the  size  known  as  "large  folio,"  bound  in  vellum,  and  measuring 
about  20  inches  long  by  15  inches  wide. 

This  particular  volume  is  descril)cd  in  tlie  catalogue  of  Mullcr,  of 
Amsterdam,  as  "  one  of  the  most  interesting  editions  of  tlie  so-called  atlas 
of  Ptolemy— the  best  atlas  of  the  first  half  of  the  Kith  eeulniy."  It 
contains  '28  maps  engraved  on  wood,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
workmanship  is  that  the  names  of  the  cities  are  printed  by  typography 
through  the  holes  cut  in  the  blocks.  Justin  Winsor  {the  well-known 
bibliographer)  quaintly  says  of  it  :  "This  to  be  here  eftectuated  for  the 
first  time." 

The  maps  are,  of  course,  crude  in  every  waj'  ;  the  sea  is  filled  in 
everywhere  with  numerous  cherub  faces  engaged  in  the  act  of  blowing 
the  winds  in  every  direction — highly  perplexing,  we  should  think,  to  a 
mariner — and  the  margins  of  tlie  maps  are  ornanieiitcd  with  winding 
ribbons,  weighing-scales,  and  a  great  variety  of  strange  animals,  real  and 
fictitious. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  library  contains  another  edition  of  this  publication. 

It  is  said  of  the  early  editions  of  this  work  that  they  swarm  with 
errors,  and  that  tliej'  are  useless  for  critical  purposes  ;  and  this  ajiplies 
even  to  those  parts  of  the  world  which  were  familiarly  known  in  Ptolemy's 
own  time.  For  instance,  in  representing  (iaul  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine  are  not  shown,  whilst  much  less  important  ones  are.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  open  question  whether  the  work  which  is  commonly  treated  as  his  is 
really  genuine  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  among  savants  is  in  favour  of 
their  recognition.  Another  instance  of  their  incorrectness  is  that  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  is  presented  most  faultily,  though  for  a  century  before 
his  work  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  that  coast  was  extensive. 
Those  who  care  to  examine  Ptolemy's  work  will  find  a  most  interesting 
comparative  map  of  the  world  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,"  in  which  the  coast,  as  laid  down  by  him,  is  shown,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  niodern  times.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Ptolemy's  map 
of  the  world  contains  no  reference  to  Australia. 

BerUnijhieri  comes  next  in  the  order  of  history.  That  geographer 
followed  the  classification  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  particular  edition  of 
his  atlas  contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  library  was  published  in  1478.  It  is 
described  by  MuUer,  of  Amsterdam,  as  the  "  First  atlas  published,  and 
the  basis  of  niodern  cartography." 

This  volume  is  in  form,  "  large  folio,"  bound  in  vellum.  It  contains 
.31  large  maps,  wdiich  were  engraved  on  metal.  Libri  and  other 
bibliographers  hold  them  to  be  the  first  ever  engra\ed  on  metal. 

In  this  map  of  the  world  England  is  named  "  Albione  Lsola  "  and 
"  Alvione  Isola,"  Africa  is  spelt  "  Aphrica,"  and  Ireland  is  described  as 
"  Ibernia." 

MnmUr  (Sehastian)  whom  we  take  next  in  order,  was  born  in  14S!»,  and 
died  in  1552.  Among  his  many  works  on  various  subjects  is  a  geography 
entitled  Cosmoymphia  UnivermU.'!,  which  was  often  reprinted  in  Latin  and 
frequently  tran.slated  into  CJerman.  iMr.  Jlitchell's  library  contains  three 
editions  of  this  work,  two  in  their  original  language  and  one  of  an  English 
translation.  Unlike  many  of  the  geographers  of  his  time,  Munstcr  wholly 
omits  from  his  map  of  the  world  the  great  south  land  which  others  show 
extending  right  across  the  globe  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  but  stretching 
up  to  .South  Africa.  In  its  place  Munster  has  depicted  a  number  of  great 
whales  disporting  themselves  in  the  ocean.  Whether  this  great  geographer 
intended  by  this  series  of  illustrations  to  throw  a  bit  of  satirical  doubt  <m 
the  accuracy  of  his  brother-geographers'  representations  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  We  rnay  mention  that  in  JIuuster's  maps  the  same  cherub  faces  are 
scattered  over  the  map  margins,  blowing  the  winds  towards  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

OrUliux  (Ahmham)  was  born  in  1527,  and  died  in  1598.  His  atlas  of 
the  world  was  published  in  1570.  Five  editions  were  published  iii  his  life- 
time, and  they  are  looked  upon  as  containing  the  "first  niodern  atlas.'' 
Mercator,  who  was  on  Ortelius's  tracks,  delayed  his  work  to  let  his  friend 
Ortelius  in  first.  He  was  appointed  cosmographer  to  Phillip  II.  in  1.575,  and 
published  other  works  in  regard  to  France  and  Belgium.  His  maps  are 
generally  regarded  as  reproductions  ;  and,  although  his  work  has  been 
authoritatively  spoken  of  as  "a  nionument  of  rare  edition  and  industry,'' 
it  is  in  many  respects  most  crude.  England  and  Scotlainl,  for  instance,  are 
distorted  out  of  all  recognition. 

Mr  Mitchell's  library  contains  three  separate  edition  of  Ortelius,  two 
in  Latin  and  one  in  French.  Two  are  published  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  one  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  volumes  are  "  large  folio,  "  containing  about  100  maps.  They  are 
entitled  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum."  The  frontispiece  of  this  work 
is  a  heautifullv-finished  piece  of  work.  All  the  plates  are  coloured,  just  as 
in  a  modern  atlas.  It  contains  a  large  and  clear  portrait  (coloured  engrav- 
ins)  of  Ortelius  himself.  The  maps  are  highly  interesting.  They  show 
that  great  south  land  stretching  right  across  the  world  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Antarctic,  but  running  north  close  up  to  the  Laiie  of  Good 
Hope.  This  extensive  territory  is  called  Terra  Avstrahs  iion  dnm 
Cognita. 


All  over  the  Bca  portions  of  these  ina]>8  are  great  fish,  whales,  etc.,  in 

various   impo.ssible    attitudes.       In    the  position  of   Australia  there  is  a 
reference  to  Marco  I'olo. 

McriMor  [llcm'diin)  was  born  in  1512,  and  ilied  1.594.  He  published  a 
terrestial  globe  in  1.541,  and  a  celesliid  globe  in  1551.  He  published 
various  treatises,  among  others  the  first  map  on  "  Merealor's  Projection," 
in  1569,  in  which  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude  are  at 
right  angles.  Merealor's  Atla.s  was  published  in  1594,  with  many  other 
niaps  and  dissertations  on  various  geographical  sulijects.  .Some  of  the 
scientific  views  contained  in  these  ilisserlations  were  condemned  as 
"  heretical." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  cilition  of  Mercator  is  dated  I()'2."J,  but  there  is  a  second 
edition,  dated  10.'i5:  an  English  transhition  said  to  lie  "Englisliefl''  by  W.S. 
The  principal  volume  has  in  it  a  splendid  frontispiece,  and  the  map  of  the 
world  sho«s  the  great  south  laud  stretching  across  the  glotie  in  tlio 
Antarctic  Ocean,  anil  running  up  in  a  peninsula  to  about  the  position  of 
Australia.     It  is  there  called  "Terra  Australis." 

Varlian. — This  geographer's  work  is  known  as  Viidiaui  Kpi/oiiie.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  copy  is  dated  1534,  in  quarto.  Its  maps  are  quite  innocent  of 
Australia  and  of  the  great  south  land  referred  to  by  the  other  geographers. 
The  eastern  side  of  Asia  is  brought  d<iwn  in  a  long  peninsula  to  about  the 
place  where  Queensland  shouhl  go. 

Soliiins  (C  ,/h/i'h»)  was  the  author  of  the  first  Geographical  Compendium 
ever  compiled.  It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world  and  everything  it 
containe  I— as  known  to  the  ancients  ;  for  knowledge  was  then  unclassifierl. 
The  personal  history  of  Solinus  is  shrouded  in  mystery — even  the  date  of 
his  birth.  From  internal  evidence  it  seems  probable  that  he  lived  in  the 
third  century.  The  third  edition  of  his  work,  published  by  himself, 
bears  the  ambitious  title  of  Polyhi»lof.  Solinus  was  much  studied  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  many  additions  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  printing. 
The  first  was  issued  at  Venice  in  1473,  and  others  appeared  at  Rome  and 
at  Milan.  The  most  notable  edition  was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1089. 
The  first  translation  into  English  in  1.587. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  liluary  contains  a  copy  of  this  geographer's  work  in 
quarto,  published  in  1538.  The  map  of  the  worlil  contains  no  reference  to 
Australia  ;  but  the  southeastern  corner  of  Asia  is  brought  unduly  far 
down  into  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  peninsula  thus  formed  is 
called  "  Regnum  Malacha,"  evidently  intended  for  Malacca,  very  much 
out  of  place.  The  Southern  Ocean,  in  which  othc'  geographers 
show  the  great  southern  land,  is  instead  liberally  studded  with  ships  or 
galleons,  filled  with  armed  men  ;  one  of  which  is  being  swallowed  by  a 
gigantic  fish,  whilst  a  sea  giant  is  dragging  another  under  water  as  a  child 
might  do  with  a  toy.  These  pictures  are  obviously  intended  to  represent 
the  wild  imaginings  in  regard  to  that  then  unknown  sea. 

Bordonc. — There  is  also  in  this  collection  a  copy  of  that  geographer's 
work  published  in  1547.  It  contains  no  reference  to  Australia,  or  to  any 
land  in  or  about  its  position. 

Under  the  head  of  Aliases,  Mr.  Jlitehell  includes  some  fine  examples. 
Tlie  Great  Allan  of  Jean  Bleau  is  well  known.  It  consists  erf  twelve 
volumes  in  Imperial  folio,  published  in  1663,  "  in  which  (to  quote  portion 
of  its  own  title)  is  exactly  described  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  heavens." 

These  great  volumes  are  bound  in  vellum  and  beautifully  tooled  in 
gilt,  which  is  as  fresh,  after  250  years,  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  the  binder's 
hands  yesterday. 

The  English  Allaf  is  another  feature  of  the  collection.  It  consists  of 
five  volumes,  published  iu- 1(580,  in  Imjierial  folio. 

In  this,  Australia  is  shown  as  "  Hollandia  Nova."  The  west  and  north 
coasts  are  clearly  delineated,  the  east  toast  is  not  ilefined  at  all  ;  and  the 
south  coast  line  stops  short  at  a  spot  near  the  present  site  of  Adelaide.  The 
south  coast  of  Tasmania  is  shown  isolated  from  the  other  coast  lines. 

Theret's  Universal  Cor-moiim/ihy  is  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1575,  in 
folio.  There  is,  too,  a  copy  of  the  Knnjclojjmlia  of  Arts  and  Scicnees, 
published  between  the  years  1780  and  1788.  Its  chief  jwint  of  interest  is 
that  it  shows  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia  the  following  words  :  "  The 
intended  settlement  of  convicts."  Mr.  Mitchell  has,  further,  a  large  Dutch 
Bible,  magnificently  bound,  and  encased  in  bronze  bands  and  clasps.  It 
contains  many  maps,  an<l  was  published  in  1598,  in  folio. 

The  great  south  land  represente<l  in  other  maps  is  here  called  "  Terra 
Australis'' ;  and  what  is  moat  interesting  is  tlu^t  the  various  divisions  of 
the  volume  are  separated,  for  convenience  of  reference,  by  small 
leather  tabs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  adopted  to-day  by  the  American 
dictionaries — 4(X)  jears  latei— and  claimed  as  a  modern  patent  ! 

The  Sea  of  liiMory  (La  Mere  des  Histoire),  published  in  1536,  con- 
tains a  map  of  the  world,  but  no  reference  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has,  too,  a  Manuscript  Map  of  1602,  which  is  elaborately 
coloured.  It  is  iu  either  .Spanish  or  Italian,  and  shows  the  great  south  land, 
but  no  reference  to  Australia. 

This  completes  the  collection  of  works  which  may  be  said  to  come 
strictly  under  the  title  of  "  Geographers." 

In  the  next  paper  we  shall  deal  with  the  Voyagers  ;  and  as  an 
opportunity  w  ill  be  afforded  for  quoting  for  the  reader  from  some  of 
their  works,  the  article  should  possess  a  livelier  interest  than  the  one 
which  we  have  just  dealt  with. 
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Sir  Henry  Parkes. 


It  i<=  but  theii-  due  that  while  we  gather  in  the  harvest  we  shouUl 
remember  the  sowers  ;  ami  the  obligation  is  the  greater  in  regard  to  one 
X  has  not  been  with  ns  either  to  witness  its  fnllness  and  abundance, 
or  to  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  harvesters. 

Australia  is  now  entering  upon  her  nationhood  ;  and  among  all  the 
patriotic  men  M-hose  memories  will  deserve  to  be  cherished  foi  then 
services  towards  that  grand  consummation,  there  are  none  with  highei 
claims  than  those  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  His  name  is  mos  .justlv 
entitled  to  priority  upon  the  scroll  of  history  and  of  fame  which  wiU 
s  le  V  go  down  to  posterity  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  the  Australian 
Comnio^iwealth.    He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  left  '•  footprmts  on  the 

^"^'"  We  liv^in  an  age  of  haste  and  of  short  memories  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  emphasize  the  magnificent  services  of  one  whose  voice  is  now 
still  and  whose  character  and  reputation  are  even  yet  suftenng  the  short 
sleep  whicli  nearly  all  the  lasting  figures  of  history  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  their  contemporaries.  . 

The  politician  is  of  his  day  ;  the  statesman  of  his  generation  or  ot  his 
century  -the  horizon  of  the  one  is  bounded  by  his  constituency  :  that  ot 
the  other  bv  his  country  or  his  race  ;  and  as  every  community  produces 
but  one  of  the  latter  to  a'thousaiid  of  the  former,  it  follows  that  the  broad 
and  sweeping  conceptions  of  the  bigger  mind  are  destined-soinetimes  for 
a  generation,  sometimes  for  an  age-to  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  type  ot 
criticism  -H-hich  is  at  once  local  and  provincial. 

We  are  now  in  the  year  1901  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  34  years  since 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  first  raised  his  voice  in  advocacy  of  Australian  union,  at 
which  time  the  population  of  the  whole  continent  numbered  no  more  than 

two  millions.  <■     u   »i 

"I  think,"  he  said,  at  a  gathering  of  representatives  ot  all  the 
Australian  Colonics  assembled  in  Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
some  scheme  of  federal  union-"  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  these 
colonies  should  be  united  by  some  federal  bond  of  connection.  I  think  it 
must  be  manifest  to  all  thoughtful  men  that  there  are  questions  projecting 
themselves  upon  our  attention  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
any  one  of  the  individual  governments,  because  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
mo're  permanent  federal  understanding."  ,.,„„. 

This  speech  wss  quoted  by  ,Sir  Henry  Parkes  himself  m  1S99  in  answer 
to  some  comments— then  lately  made  by  the  same  journal  m  which  the 
speech  had  appeared  2-2  years  before  -  on  his  having  "suddenly  a\vakened 
to  an  interest  in  federation."  . 

From  that  year  until  almost  the  last  year  of  his  life,  witli  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  he  lost  no  useful  opportunity  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  passing  generations  the  great  value  of  national  union  to  a  group  of 
enterprising  and  self-governing  peoples  such  as  were  compreliended  within 
the  coast-lines  of  Australia.  He  seemed  ever  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  a  course  of  national  education  on  the  subject ;  and  he  never  tired  of 
dwelling  upon  the  boldness,  the  grandeur,  the  greatness  of  the  scheme  by 
which  a°nuinber  of  separate  and  outlying  communities  should  consolidate 
themselves  into  one  central  government  for  the  more  complete  adminis- 
tration of  the  broader  and  greater  questions  of  State ;  and  on  all 
occasions,  he  painted  his  pictures  of  Australia's  future  with  such  bold 
colours  and  in  such  glowing  phrases  that  "  practical"  men  began  to  sneer 
at  "so  much  sentiment,"  failing  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  broader 
and  more  subtle  mind  in  its  eSorts  to  present  the  subject  in  its  most 
attractive  form  to  the  more  elementary  understandings  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  characteristic  in  particular,  bearing  on  this  movement, 
with  regard  to  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  may  be  difierentiatcd  from  many 
public  men  of  Australia  who  have  in  later  years  espoused  this  great  cause. 
He  was  singularly  true  to  that  tradition  of  English  statesmanshi])  which  is 
well  expressed  in  the  application  of  the  term  "leader  of  ihe  people"  to 
the  higher  class  of  public  men.  He  did  not  stand  by,  like  a  timid  mariner, 
who  \vait3  for  meteorological  signs  that  shall  give  him  courage  to  embark 
upon  a  hazardous  voyage  that  he  believed  to  liave  a  useful  purpose  at  its 
destination  ;  ho  did  not,  as  a  politician,  hold  liimself  in  equilibrium,  until 
the  scales  of  public  opinion  had  lipped  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
ensure  him  the  "safe"  espousal  of  a  particular  cause.  He  may  have 
looked  at  the  political  sky  for  signs  ;  but  nothing  that  he  saw  daunted 
him,  or  caused  him  to  hesitate  in  his  enterprise.  He  went  forth  with  the 
eourai'e  to  fight  the  federal  fight,  to  teach  men  what  union  meant,  to  tell 
them  of  its  advantages,  to  caution  thorn  against  its  interested  opponents. 
He  took  up  the  great  question  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  fought  it 
throuidi  from  town  to  town  and  from  3-ear  to  year,  caring  apparently 
nothing  whether  the  question  was  popular  or  unpopular,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  lead  the  people  to  a  full  appreciation  of  its  broad  advantages  and 
deeper  significance  as  a  step  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes'  knowledge  of  federal  history,  particularly  that  of 
the  struggle  which  proceeded  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  led 
him  to  anticipate  many  and  great  difficulties  in  the  aocomplishment  of  the 
Australian  Union.  He  anticipated  every  objection,  every  fear,  every 
gloomy  prediction  that  was  afterwards  raised  in  the  Australian  colonies,  as 
in  those  of  America  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  the  taxation  panic,  fostered 
by  the  statisical  eccentric,  the  groundless  fears  of  provincialists,  in  each 
particular  colon}',  that  their  neighbours  were  about  to  take  some  dishonest 
advantage  of  them  and  steal  away  their  commerce,  the  parrot  cry  of  shadow 
constitutionals  that  union  meant  a  loss  of  control  in  regard  to  local  affairs  ; 
and  all  these  objections  had  to  be  met  and  swept  away. 


In  no  colony  were  these  groundless  fears  more  loudly  expressed  than  in 
the  mother-colony,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  did  his  greatest  work. 
There  he  witnessed  one  class  of  men  stricken  with  fear  lest  the  banking 
competitio'-i  of  a  sistfr  colony  should  affect  their  interests;  others  lest  their 
shopkeepiug  output  should  be  materially  reduced  ;  a  third  class  agitated 
lest  the  newspapers  of  other  colonies  should  cross  their  border  and  interfere 
with  their  own  circulation;  a  fourth  class  cried  out  "  more  taxation  V  ;  a 
fifth,  who  regarded  their  colony's  capital  as  the  axis  round  wliich  all 
human  afiairs  revolve,  were  in  ilread  of  its  losing  its  commercial  importance  ; 
a  sixth  suspected  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  designs  to 
loot  the  treasm-v  of  their  own  :  another  class  saw  danger  to  their  national 
railways  ;  and  all  of  these  timid  provincialists  might  have  been  compre- 
hended under  one  general  principle — of  having  so  little  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  themselves  or  their  fellow  citizens,  or  in  the  stability  of  their 
own  colony's  resources,  that  they  shrank  from  a  contest  on  level  ground 
with  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  saw  all  this  in  advance,  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  lived 
through  the  struggle  which  came  long  after  he  spoke.  "  Anyone,"  he 
said,  "who  sets  his  hands  to  a  movement  like  this  would  be  very  unwise 
if  he  could  not  see  beforehand  that  all  kinds  of  captious  objections  would 
he  made  to  the  course  he  proposed  to  persue."  There  were  those  who 
said  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  did  not  identify  his  proposals  with  the  people, 
and  that  he  alway.s  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  transcendental  spirit,  as  if 
it  were  quite  beyond  the  people's  comprehension,  but  this  charge  is  fitly 
met  liy  a  reference  to  his  speeches.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  either,  that  in 
years  past,  when  many  men  who  have  since  protested  their  burning  ardour 
for  the  great  cause  were  underrating  and  even  making  political  capital  out 
of  his  utterances,  as  intlications  of  his  decadent  powers,  he  kept  his  mind 
bent  on  the  great  end  ;  maintaining  an  untiring  and  unbroken  advocacy  of 
its  advantages  as  well  as  of  its  inevitableness,  as  part  of  the  great  evolution 
of  all  self-governing  peoples. 

Now  that  the  great  project  has  been  consummated,  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  doubt  that  his  name  \vill  be  year  by  year  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Commonwealth  wliich  has  been  brought  into  existence  ;  and, 
remembering  all  the  sad  and  saiiilening  circumstances  of  his  last  days,  and 
the  mortifying  rcHections— so  suggestive  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  great 
Wolsey  -which  must  have  crowded  in  upon  his  final  hours,  one  cannot  but 
feel  tlie  application  to  any  lasting  tribute,  which  may  now  be  paid  to  his 
memory,  of  tliose  well-ki'iown  words  used  by  the  mother  or  brother  of 
Robert' Burns,  when,  soon  after  his  death,  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honour. 

"He  asked  them  (or  bread, 
And  they  gie  him  a  stane." 


motes  of  Hustvalian  3ntei*e6t. 


political 

The  Parliament  of  New  South    Wales  continues  to 

Provincial        afford    interesting   illustrations— for   the   benefit   of 

Politics.  lookers-on — of  how  to  transform  a  legislature  into  a 

parish  vestry,  and  thus  to  emphasise  the  urgency  for 
sooner  or  later  relegating  all  iiuestioiis  of  universal  political  importance  to 
a  responsible  federal  body  of  widely-elected  representatives,  who  will 
iinilerstand  the  difference  between  the  executive  and  legislative  functions 
of  government— which  nine-tenths  of  the  local  parliament  referred  to 
evidently  do  not— leaving  ad  idnistrative  trivialities  to  their  proper 
official  iieads,  and  concerning  themselves  only  witli  (jucstions  of  law- 
making. 

We  have  taken,  at  a  venture,  one  sitting  of  the  legislative  body  in 
question,  and  this  is  what  we  find  : 

One  member  of  the  "  labour"  party  occupied  the  time  of  the  House 
while  he  aired  his  own  opinions— for  the  benefit  of  the  lesponsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown— as  to  the  necessity  for  drawing  a  body  of  police  from  the 
country  to  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrations.  He  thereby 
required  a  Ministerial  answer  concerning  a  matter,  the  responsibility  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Inspeetor-Oeiieral  of  Police.  A  second 
"  labour  "  member,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  shipping— from 
the  "crew"  point  of  view — called  upon  the  Minister  for  Labour  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  practice  of  hand-bottling  aerated  waters,  and 
elicited  a  Ministerial  statement  that  "  notices  had  been  sent  out  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  the  men  biting  the  corks."  The  Minister  then  laboriously 
explained  that  "  no  cases  of  cancer  had  been  traced  to  the  practice,"  which 
he  had,  nevertheless,  arbitrarily  interfered  with  at  the  instigation  of  an 
irresponsible,  individual  member  of  the  legislature. 
*  '      •  * 

A  third  member  drew  the  Minister's  attention  to  some  alleged 
irregularities  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  land  agents  in  inspecting  certain 
official  papers  in  the  country  lands  offices.  A  fourth  member -of  sporting 
tendencies — raised  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  (iovernment  of 
the  country  "  bringing  out ''  a  team  of  cricketers.  A  fifth  member— who 
really  needs  no  such  advertising — dwelt  feelingly  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  Labour  Bureau  tickets  for  the  unemployed  ;  and  a  sixth — whose 
microscopic  mind  seems  to  admiraldy  fit  him  for  tlie  post  of  a  municipal 
inspector — "came  hurriedly  into  the  cliamlier''  and  complained  to  the 
Postmaster-General  that  he  had  been  "  cut  off  twice  on  the  Parliamentary 
telephone!"  The  House  "  laughed  "  but  did  not  seem — nor  do  we  feel — 
surprised.  The  complaint  was  followed  by  "a  question"  as  to  when 
"this  nuisance  was  going  to  be   remedied?"      The   Postmaster-General 
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-  himself  one  of  the  most  loquacious  of  members,  before  he  hail  fell  tho 
weight  of  the  responsibility  of  office— very  pertinently  expressed  sorrow 
that  he  could  not  apply  the  "cutting  off"  process  to  talk  in  the 
Chamber. 

*  *  * 

A  seventh  member — a  whilom  lawyer— tlicn  drew  attcnlioii  to  the 
action  of  some  trade  societies,  which  had  souglit  to  pry  into  the  records  of 
the  Courts,  for  business  piuposcs.  An  eighth  member,  again  of  the 
"labour"  party,  then  sought  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House— to, 
in  fact,  raise  a  debate— on  the  grievances  of  an  injured  ami  dismissed 
railway  enij3lo,>  ee.  He  was,  for  a  wonder,  voted  a  bore:  for  he  failed  to 
get  a  surticient  number  of  his  fellow-members  to  endorse  his  popularity- 
hunting  enterprise.  Then  the  authority  on  shipping— from  the  "crew" 
point  of  view — who  must,  in  the  meantime,  have  had  ((uite  an  hour's  rest, 
delivered  a  lop-sided  dissertation  on  the  dangers  of  the  harbour  ferry 
traffic,  calling  for  "  more  life-lielts  "  and  "  less  top-hamper"  ;  and  a  ninth 
wise-acre,  whose  knowledge  of  practical  shipping  is  about  on  a  par  with 
his  understanding  of  the  fourth  dimension,  gravely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  bulkheads  were  the  proper  things  to  liave,  so  that  the  boats,  when 
run  into,  would  keep  afloat  as  long  as  possible."     And  so  on  ! 


All  of  these  ripened,  wisdom-laden,  law-makers  are  great  protesters  for 
economy — where  it  does  not  touch  tlieir  own  pocket — especially  in  regard 
to  the  salaries  of  the  most  responsible  officers  of  the  public  service  ;  but 
the  following  considerations  have  not  apparently  occurred  to  tliem  :  or,  if 
they  have,  they  have  been  jauntilj-  dismissed  as  unimportant,  or  as 
unnorth}'  their  great  minds. 


The  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of  about  lii 
members,  each  receiving  £300  a  year,  involving  a  total  annual  expenditure 
— irrespective  of  Ministerial  or  Parliamentary  officers'  salaries — of 
£37,o00.  Tlie  House  sits  for  (say)  six  months,  and,  on  an  average,  three 
days  a  week  ;  so  that  the  above  total  extends  over  about  (say)  78  daj's, 
thus  representing  about  £4S0  per  day.  Each  day's  sitting  may  be  said  to 
average  eight  hours,  whicli  gives  £60  per  liour  as  the  cost  of  the  sitting. 

And  these  "  legislators''  who  attitudenize  before  their  constituents  as 
well-nigh  devoured  with  anxiety  for  tlie  people's  expenditure,  thus  waste 
hours  of  the  time  of  the  legislature,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  the  people's 
money,  in  demonstrating  to  their  more  observant  and  better-informed  fellow- 
citizens  two  facts  ; 

1.  How  completely  they,  as  members,  fail  to  realize  their  responsibility 
as  law-makers. 

2.  How  wickedly  they  waste  the  talent  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  them  for  serving  their  fellow-townsmen  as  useful,  up-country, 
municipal  councillors. 


The   iVayya  Wagga  AV/zrcs.?  (N.S.W.)  of  November 

The  Parlia        13  contained  an  unusually  outspoken  article  on  the 

mentary  growing  greediness  of  the  modern  Australian  Parlia- 

Gorge.  mentary   representative,   with   special   reference    to 

the  colony  of  New  .South  Wales.     It  considers   "the 
manner  in  which  our  legislators  deal  with  the  people's  money"  and  "Uie 
nonchalant  wav  in  which  they  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use  or  profit " 
amont'   the    most   striking   features    of    our   Parliamentary    institutions. 
Attciftion  is  drawn   to  the  fact  that,  now-a-days,    "  every  service  of  the 
Parliamentary  representative  must   he  paid  for,   and  special  trains   and 
coaches  proWded  wlien  travelling  on  a  tour  of  problematical  inspection— 
which  in  most  cases  is  only  an  excuse  for  junketting."     Further  :   "  Royal 
Commissions  are  frequentlv  appointed,  and  the  members  of  their  '  useless  and 
fruitless  boards '  are  paid  at  so  much  per  sitting,  though  the  time  occupied 
may  be  merely  frittered  awav."     Pa\-ment  of  memliers.  The  hxpi-e-f-i  con- 
siders, has  now  been  practically  settled  for  all  time,  but  it  sees  no  reason 
why,  in  addition  to  that  remuneration,  any  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  a  movement  to  increase  Parliamentary  allowances,  or  to  the  introduction 
of   any   new   ways   of   further   subsidising   patriotic   and    hardly-worked 
politicians.     It  recalls  a  recent  event  in  New  Zealand  political  life,   in 
wliich  the  members  of  the  Ministry   endeavoured  to  increase  tlieir  own 
salaries,  but  were  unable  to  get  the  endorsement  of  their  proposal  by  (he 
House,  except  by  adding  to  it  a  further  vote  of  an  extra   £40  per  year  for 
every  private  member."  Immediately  this  was  done   there  was  a  ready 
majorityof  31  toll:    .     .     Reference  is  made  in  this  article  to  some  further 
interesting  proposals  «hich  have  only  lately  sprung  from  the  patriotic  breasts 
of  New  South  Wales  "  members  "-proposals  which,  for  cool   levelheaded 
audacity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in   Parliamentary  history,   any- 
where.    One  is,  that  "  the  birth  of  a  nation  "   should   be  emphasised  by  a 
presentation  to  all  the  members  of  the   existing  Parliament   of  a  life-pass 
over   all   the   railways.     The    second   is   that   "all   candidates      for   tlic 
Federal  Parliament  should  l)e  allowed  to  travel  free  over  all  the  iiation.-il 
railways  in  furtherance  of  their  candidature.     As  the  4,..-/>re.v,-  points  out, 
it  is  "equivalent  to  asking  that  any  jackanapes  who  puts  up  tor  laria 
ment  can  have  free  use  of  the  railway  lines  for  a   month   or  two,   whether 
on  his  own  or  his  country's  business."     The  jnurnal  in   question   '^o"c\udes 
that  "  though  the  country  is  long  sufTenng  and  gullible    it  could  hailly 
suft'er   these^  proposals,"    and   that   in    view  of   the  estaWishmenl  of   t lie 
Commonwealth,  the  pruning  knife  should   be  brought  in  o  requisition  l^y 
"doin"   away  with  Public  Works  Committees,   Royal  Coramiss  on»,   f.ee 
trains,'and  other  ruinous  excrescences,  and  '''-t  "•<^r''°VVe  of  the'l™" 
their  country  and  less  of  their  own  pockets.       Our  knowledge  of  the   ™g- 
suffering,  drowsy  character  of  the  New  South  ^^ales  people  causes  us  to 
exclaim,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  "  ? 


It    is    now    (jnite    clear   that  an    attempt   will    he 

Class   Lcgisia     ma<le   to   introduce    into    the   Federal    I'arliamenl  ft 

tion   in  the       body  of  representatives  who  will  avowtdly  enter  it 

Federal   Par      in  tlie  interests  of  one  class  in  the  community — the 

liamcnt.  physical   workers.     It  is  generally  acknowleilgcd  by 

all  honestly-constituted  politiciaiiH  thai  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  parliuMieiitary  representative,  even  when  his  mind  is  incajiableof 
sullicient  expansion  to  grasp  the  interests  of  the  nho/e  lominiiiiily,  to  at 
least  represent  llie  interests  of  the  irlinli  of  his  i-oii^lilin  ik;/  :  but  if  our 
conjecture  be  correct,  we  may  have  a  lioily  of  men  elected  in  the  several 
States  who  will  avowedly  enter  Parliament  with  the  intention  of  taking 
the  physical  worker's  side  on  every  (piestion  that  may  arise,  and  curie- 
spondingly  disregarding  all  other  interests  that  do  not  happen  to  harmonize 
with  those  of  his  particular  clients.  If  the  general  public,  when  once 
they  have  clearly  ascertained  that  fact,  either  give  support  to  or  refrain 
from  fiustrating  this  movement  in  the  coming  elections,  they  will  have 
themselves  to  lliaiik  for  the  consequences.  The  Labour  party  in  the  New 
Sonth  Wales  Parliament  has  displayed  considerable  skill  in  using  its 
strength  to  the  best  advantage.  Its  members  have  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  political  see-saw,  «ith  the  (ioveriiment  at  one  end  of  the  ))lank,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  party  at  the  other;  and  they  have 
allowed  the  two  men  (Sir  William  Lyne  and  Mr.  (ieorge  Reid)  to  bid 
against  one  another  for  the  prize  of  the  State  Premiership.  Though 
small  in  actual  number  they  have  been  al>le,  with  ilisciplinc.  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  as  to  a  variety  of  legislation  ;  .so  tliat  it  has  become  a 
system  of  auction  between  the'two  lea<lers  ;  and  the  question  has  been  : 
"Which  of  you  will  bid  highest  (or  lowest  ?)  for  our  support?"  In  this 
way,  the  Latioiii;  party,  without  an  effort,  has  been  able  to  secure  belter 
results  for  themselves  than  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  legislate  in  a 
more  direct  manner. 

:;;  t-  * 

The  Briohuui  Conner  lately  contained  an  interesting  leading  article  on 
"  Federal  Representation  ;'  aiid  the  proiuiety  of  class  legislation  was 
courageously  discussed  in  a  thoroughly  sound  manner,  su<h  as  we  have  not 
seen  adopted  by  any  other  Australiandaily.  In  commenting  on  the  candi- 
<lature  of  a  Mr. "Fisher  in  Queensland,  the  Codii'ersays:  "It  was  ma<le  plain 
enough  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that  in  slanding  for  the  Federal  Par- 
liament, .\Ir.  Fisher  was  as  utterly  a  Labour  candidate  and  as  thonmghly 
bound  to  Labour  pledges  and  under  Labour  control,  as  in  the  State  Parlia- 
ment itself.  '  He  offered  liimself  for  the  cause  of  progress.  State,  and  — 
the  Labour  party.'  The  meeting  resolved,  that  '  the  best  interests  of 
Queenslanrl  aiid'lhe  Labour  C(««-«  would  be  served  by  Mr.  Fisher  being  in 
the  Federal  Parliament ;'  and  that  gentleman  hinged  his  candidature  not 
only  on  the  permission  of  his  constituents,  but  on  this  further  condition 
that  he  was  '  chosen  by  the  various  organisations  in  the  electorate.'  In  the 
most  undisguised  fasli'ion,  therefore,  Mr.  Fisher  makes  himself,  as  of  old, 
the  slave  of  a  class  in  the  district  he  hopes  to  represent.  And,  having 
done  so,  he  says  he  will  '  plunge  into  the  contest  with  all  the  vigour  and 
intelligence  he"  is  capable  of.'  We  have  no  doubt,"  continues  the  CoHcicr, 
"  that°he  will  :  and  the  said  'organisations,'  his  masters,  will  similarly 
back  him  up.  .\ll  which  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  party— the  party  of  the 
general  community — which  stands  over  against  '  Labour.'" 

Tliis  manly  and  justifiable  utterance  evidently  niffleJ  the  feathers  of 
the  said  Fisher  ;  as  well  lliey  might,  if  he  had  any  sense  of  political 
morality  in  his  composition  :  and  he  allowed  .some  of  his  irritation  to 
escape  in  the  shape  of  a  scolding  newspaper  letter,  between  the  laboured 
lines  of  whiih  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  charge  of  want  of  independence,  of 
beiii"  a  slave  to  a  clas,s,  has  taken  effect.  The  point  of  the  letter  is  really 
pointless,  and  the  logic  must  have  dropped  out  in  the  printing.  .Mr.  Fisher 
is  a  type  :  he  evidently  feels  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  having  a  lop- 
sided "mission :  but  like  many  more  of  the  kind,  he  «\nnot  conveiiienlly  take 
to  another  recreation.  ,     ,    .     ,       ,,      , 

There  is  an  editorial  footnote  to  his  letter,  which  it  hardly  deserves, 
ami  would  certainly  not  get  in- a  larger  community.  We  quote  most  of 
the  footnote,  bec-.ause  of  its  .sound  and  honourable  doctrine:  "Our  chief 
complaint  against  Mr  Fisher  is  simply  the  complaint  that  lies  against 
Labour  candidature  generally.  He  stands  in  a  class  interest,  bound  by 
the  tenets  of  an  organisation  wliich  represents  but  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Our  desire  is  that  each  representative  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
shall  s'taiul  for  tlie  best  interests  of  the  people  a.s  a  whole." 

Let  us  hope  that  .Mr.  Fisher  is  still  young,  and  that  his  mind  and  con- 
science are  so  ordered  that  there  is  "  room  to  grow  ' :  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  humiliating  than  for  a  man  with  honest  political 
ambition  to  find  c\ery  time  he  is  moved  by  a  generous,  patriotic  fervour, 
that  after  all,  he  is  in" political  handcuffs. 

-.;;  *  * 

0-NE  of  the  consequential   reforms  that  were  much 

State  talked   of  during  the  incubation  of  federation  was 

Constitution     the  substantial  reduction  of  the  number  of  members 

Reform.  in     the     more     popular     branches    of     the     State 

Parliaments.     Everybody  seemed  eager  for  such  a 

measure— so    long    as  it    was   in    prospe'ct  ;    and    many   of   the   people's 

representatives  went  so  far  as  to  name   the   proportion  of  the   possible 

reduction    as  well   as  the   amount   of   the   saving   which   couUl   be   thus 

effected  in  their  particular  State;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  question  has 

now   been   dropped,   as  if   it  were  associated   with  the  name  of  a  dea<l 

relative   whom  it  were  better  "not  to  mention."     Not  only  have  private 

membrrs  been  seized  with  this  retiring  spirit,  but  the  .several  (iovernmcnts 

of   the   State   seem   disinclined    to   offend   the  sensitive  natures  of   their 

supporters   by   proposing    such   an   economy.     The  number   of   nieml>ers 

reoiircd  to  An  the  business  of  the  several  States  is  truly  ridiculous.     New 

South  Wales  alone  has  about  P25  ;  and  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
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if  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  rc(niirccl  tlic  same  attention,  and  the  people 
were  proporlionately  represented,  there  would  lie  nearly-  40(10  nienibers  in 

the  House  of  Commons. 

«  *  * 

It  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  sidiscrvicncy  of  .State  governments  to  their 
supporters,  and  of  the  mercenary  policy  of  these\eral  parliaments,  that  not 
one  of  tlieni  has,  so  far,  been  courageous  or  patriotic  enough  to  eifect  tliis 
consideral)le  economy  ;  and  it  is  equally  disillusioning  to  observe  that  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  press — in  the  Motlier  Colony  in  particular — which  must 
have  exhausted  its  stock  of  hysterical  type  in  asseverating  the  financial 
extravagance  of  the  federal  scheme,  has  not  made  any  efl'ort  to  force 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  that  colony  to  make  the  saving,  winch  lias 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  so  large  a  sum.  It  all  points  to  the  pitiful 
hypocrisy  of  the  average  pailiamentary  representative,  especially  of  the 
Labour  contingent ;  for  the  members  of  that  body  have  persistently 
clamoured  for  the  reduction  of  Pulilic  Service  salaries,  even  in  the  ease  of 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work;  and  yet,  wlieu  the  opportunity 
is  presented  of  elTecting  a  nuich  more  substantial  saving,  without 
detriment— even  with  advantage,  to  the  body  politic,  they  eease  to  be 
interested  in  such  mundane  considerations. 

■s  *  * 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  tlie  people  themselves  are  now  stirring  ; 
for  as  soon  as  that  has  become  clear,  we  shall  witness  quite  a  stampede  of 
patriots,  eacli  anxiou.s  to  be  first  in  the  furtherance  of  this  reforni.  The 
citizens  of  IJroken  Hill,  evidently  weary  of  the  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
anything  done,  liave  formed  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  for  a 
reform  of  the  N..S  \\'.  Constitution.  The\'  have  drafted  a  petition  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  asking  th.it  steps  be  taken  to  elect  a  convention, 
which  shall  revise  the  whole  N. S.W.  Constitution,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  submitted  to  the  people  by  a  referendum,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Thej'  have  taken  active  steps  to  form  branches  in 
other  centres,  and  we  expect  to  see  that  the}'  have  effected  their  purpose 
in  the  teeth,  rather  than  with  the  assistance,  of  their  parliamentary 
representatives. 

The  Brishniu  Cniiriey  recently  dealt  with  thissubject 
The  Fiscal        in  a  broad-spirited,  statesmanlike  leader,  dud  strongly 
Issue.  deprecated  the  policy  of  subordinating  every  other 

consideration  to  the  fiscal  issue  in  the  first  Common- 
wealth election.  In  venturing  u])on  a  forecast  as  to  the  probable  results  of 
such  a  tlireatened  policy,  it  makes  tlie  rather  (common  error  of  inferring 
from  the  fact  that  New  .Soutli  Wales  is  the  "only  avowedly  freetrade 
colony  of  the  group,"  that  the  preponderance  of  Australian  opinion  must 
be  against  the  freetraders.  Such  an  inference  loses  sight  of  several  hidden 
factors — first,  that  intercolonial  freetrade  will  almost  inevitably  convert 
the  farming  classes  everywhere  from  protection  to  freetrade,,inasmucli  as 
it  is  not  likely  that,  whilst  their  own  jiroductions  M'ill  be  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  all  Australia,  they  will  be  willing  to  pa}' duties  on  tlieir- 
food,  clothing,  and  agrieidtural  requirements;  second,  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  the  population  on  the  borders  of  the  different  colonies  who 
have  been  led  to  espouse  protection  out  of  a  spirit  of  retaliation  upon  their 
immediate  neigh bcjurs  ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  these  will  hereafter  be  biased 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  third,  th.at  the  e.stablishnieut  of  intercolonial 
freetrade  will  create  what  we  m.^y  describe  as  a  doctrinal  momentum,  and 
induce  hundreds  of  the  type  of  colourless,  principle-lacking  n;incls,  who 
take  "anything  that  is  going"  in  politics,  as  in  food,  to  extend  tlie  ideas  of 
freetrade   from  their  inner  to  their  outer  borders. 

The  article  in  question  points  out  that  the  Braddon  clause  will  prevent 
the  realization  of  either  a  system  of  effectual  protection  or  a  scheme  of  com- 
plete freetrade.  "  The  tariff  M'ill,"  it  says,  "  be  limited,  not  by  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  freetrade  or  protection,  but  by  the  practic;d  necessity  of  seeurinf 
to  each  of  the  States  a  ilefinito  am-junt  of  Customs  revenue."  And,  after 
pointing  out  that  that  clause  readily  implies  a  compact  between  the  States 
that,  "as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  Customs  revenue  should  be  inain- 
t  uned,  M'ith  tlie  additional  amount  recpiired  for  the  services  taken  o\'er  Iiy 
the  Commonwealth,"  it  adds  :  "Tlie  preponderence  of  opinion  will  demand 
that  a  protectionist  tariff  of  some  kind  shall  be  imposed  ;  the  requirements 
of  the  States,  as  defined  by  the  ]5raddon  clause,  make  it  essential  that  it 
shall  be  moilerate  and  rexenue  producing.  No  possible  shuffling  of  the  cards 
can  give  a  ditt'erent  result." 

An  important  point  is  that  in  which  the  article  draws  attention  to  the 
probable  slipping  in  of  the  Labor  party,  if  all  other  candidates  and  voters 
are  split  u])  into  two  distinct  jiarties.  It  concludes  with  the  following' 
wholesome  counsel ;  "  Not  only  in  Queensland,  but  throughout  Australia,  it 
is  necessary  to  unite  in  electing  our  most  representative  men,  who,  by 
statesmanship,  character,  <ind  experience,  are  of  proved  worth,  and  who  in 
their  turn  will  combine  towards  launching  the  Commonwealth  on  its 
prosperous  waj'." 

*  *  * 

Till!     terms      "  Pateriial"     or     "  CJiandmotherly " 

Maternal         Government     have    been    commonly    ai)plied    in    a 

Government,     mataphorical  sense,  and  for  many  years,  to  that  tvpe 

of   legislation    which    assumes   tlie   incajiability"  of 

re.s])onsible  men  and  women  to  manage  their  own  lives,  and  undertakes  to 

save  them  the  exerlion  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  fighting  their  own 

battles  :  but  among  the  novelties  of  the  day  we  are  afffuded  an  example  of 

something  much  more  literal  in  that  respect. 

The  Stockport  Cprporation  (Kngland),  has  recently  appointed  a  female 
officer  "  to  visit  houses  where  births  occur,  and  adviso"the  mothers  how  to 
rear  and  feed  their  children,  and  to  teach  infant  feeding  and  manacement 
in  public  elementary  schools."  The  mortality  among  infants  in  the  present 
day  is  undoubted!}-  very  great,  and  there  is" good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  much  reduced  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  to 


be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  but  a  much  more  urgent  question  is  that  as  to 
where  this  decadent  influence  is  going  to  stop.  A,  who  is  vigorous  and 
self-dependent,  and  in  every  other  respect  a  useful  and  provident  citizen, 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  teaching  B's  mother 
how  to  rear  him,  then  to  the  cost  of  teaching  him  a  tracle  in  a  technical 
college,  afterwards  to  the  cost  of  supervising  the  factory  in  which  he 
works  ;  and  if  B  be  a  muddler,  and  grow  old  without  proriding  for  his 
declining  years,  A  will  have  the  further  privilege  of  contributing  to  an 
old-age  pension  for  him.  With  so  many  channels  of  assistance  at  hand, 
B  will  not  hesitate  to  marry  early,  and  to  bring  into  the  world  a  large 
family,  who  will  probably  inherit  his  easy-going,  trust-to-other-people 
habits.  But,  how  about  A  ?  Finding  that  he  is  inundated  with  demands 
upon  his  purse  lie  may  refrain  from  matrimony  altogether,  because  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  himself  and  a  wife  anrl  family  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  it 
all,  the  descendants  of  the  A  type  will  gradually  die  out,  and  the 
descendants  of  tlie  B  type  will  continue  to  multiply  and  prosper — on 
other  people's  exertions,  so  that  the  national  character  will  become  a 
beautifully  declining  quantity.  The  (question  is  (as  Euclid  would  sav)  : 
What  will  become  of  the  nation  when  the  B's  have  squeezed  out  the  A's "? 


In   the   September   number    of    Tlie    CoHlcmporari/ 

The  Colonial    Rn-ietK  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  (whoever  he  may  be)  fairly 

Office.  lets    him.self     loose    in    an    article    entitled    "  The 

Colonial  Office  Myth."  The  writer's  acerbity  is  so 
pronounced  in  every  sentence  that  one  is  forced  to  suspect  the 
existence'of  some  grievance  as  its  mainspring.  Many  of  the  statements  in 
the  article  cannot  be  verified  ;  but  there  are  some  concerning  matters  on 
which  we  are,  at  least,  fairly  informed  ;  and  among  these,  one  or  two  are 
absolutely  incorrect,  if  not  wilfully  so  ;  and  thus  mc  are  leil  to  accept  the 
whole  article  with  substantial  reservations. 

The  opening  words  are  that  "  the  Colonial  Office  learns  nothing  and 
forgets  nothing;  "  and  the  remaining  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  showing 
that  the  practice  of  that  important  department  of  State  has  become  so 
stereotyped  in  its  traditions,  so  hide-bound  in  its  practices,  that  it  fails  to 
assimilate  the  larger  experience  of  modern  years,  and  therefore  remains 
incapable  of  adaptation  to  the  new  order  of  things  under  which  British 
Colonies  are  now  working  out  their  several  destinies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that  though  "to  the  man  in  the  street,  Downing- 
street  appears  to  represent  obstruction  and  ignorance  .  .  .  it  acquires 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  colonies  throughout  the  world  which  is 
absolutely  unsurpassed,  and  which,  sometimes,  is  (/rtrxler  than  the  hnoic- 
ledrje  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  he  infaUih/e  kecmixe  they  are  on  the  spot." 
The  italics  are  our  own. 

The  ' '  unsurpassed  "  knowledge  and  experience  of  which  M  r.  Chamber- 
lain speaks  failed— so  the  writer  of  the  article  says  -to  save  the  government 
from  misunderstanding  the  character  of  the  aims  of  President  Kruger,  and 
failed  to  prevent  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  from  repeating  many  of  the 
glaring  mistakes  of  his  predecessors. 


The  Colonial  Office  is  said  to  be  distrusted  "because  it  deserves  to  be 
distrusted  "—which  savours'  of  female  logic— while  the  Canadians,  Aus- 
tralians and  South  Africans  are  .said  to  ask  :— "  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
the  Colonial  Office '?"  All  this  is  useless  by  reason  of  its  vagueness. 
Fuither,  Mr  Chamberlain  is  said  to  have  "  betrayed  his  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Colonial  aft'airs  by  asserting  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  freetrade  would  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonics,  could 
they  only  be  induced  to  adopt  it."  And  it  is  here  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  speaks  so  carelessly  or  recklessly  that  one  is  led  to  doubt  Mr.  de 
Thierry's  accuracy  in  many  other  statements.  He  .says  :  "As  Canada 
and  Australia  draw  the  greater  part  of  their  revenue  from  the  Customs, 
the  aliolition  of  tariff's  would  spell  tmuh-nptry,  irith  the  consequent  repuiliafioii 
of  monetary  ohiigallons  to  the  Mother  Country:'  This  statement  is  not 
merely  careless  ;  it  is  reckless  and  stupid.  It  indicates  the  most  glaring 
ignorance  of  Australian  conditions.  Does  Jlr.  de  Thierry  know  that 
within  the  last  few  years  in  New  South  Wales  a  customs  revenue  was 
suddenly  abolished  and  a  system  of  direct  (Land  and  Income)  taxation 
introduced  within  a  period  of  little  over  a  year.  Yet  New  South  Wales  is 
as  solvent,  and  her  stocks  are  as  negotiable  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  change 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  regards  as  so  ■impracticable  has 
never  caused  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  Mother  Colony's  stock.  So 
much  then  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements— those  wo  can  safely  criticise. 
When  a  court  witness  is  detected  in  one  unmistakeable  exaggeration  an 
intelligent  jury  generally  discounts  the  whole  of  his  testimony  ;  and  upon 
the  same  principle  we  should  be  at  least  charv  in  drawing  any  geneial 
conclusions  from  the  numerous  unsupported  charges  made  in  other  parts 
of  this  suspiciously  angry  contributiuii. 


Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  part  of  the  article  is  that  which  charges 
Mr.  Cliamberlain  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  jiroper  functions  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  is  accused  of  entertaining  the  belief  "  that  as  Colonial 
Secretary  he  is  the  repositor}'  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  of 
F.ngland,  and  therefore  the  ruler  of  the  Empire."  In  July  of  last  year 
(1900),  for  instance,  he  is  .said  to  have  stated  that  "Ae  was  answerable  for 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  Africa.''  This  conception  is  objected  to 
by  Mr.  de  Thierry  on  constitutional  grounds :  because  such  an  interpretation 
"  not  only  takes  no  account  of  the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Premiers  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  but  it  makes  Downing-street  the 
centre  of  the  political  life  of  the  Empire  ;"  and  the  writer  adds  that  "  the 
theory  that  the  Sovereign  rules  tlie  Empire  through  the  Colonial  Secretary 
has  never  been  admitted  by  a  British  Colony." 
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Apropos  of  this  alleged  misconception,  wc  aie  leniiiiflorl  in  the  artiolu 
that  '-not  so  long  ago  Jamaica  olijeclcil  to  Mi-,  (.'hamhcilain  using  the  lirst 
personal   pi-onoun    in    his  ilespatches,    as   it   iiUrodnco.l  a   factor   in   the 
government  of  the  island  which  was  unconstitutional.'' 
*  *  * 

The  article  is  aWy  and  forcibly  written  :  and  it  contains  a  ma.xa  of 
inforniation  which  could  not  have  been  brought  together  williout  either 
great  industry  and  research  or  special  facilities  for  perusing  the  records  of 
the  Colonial  Olfice  ;  but  it  breathes  tlu-oiighout  such  a  spirit  of  animosity 
against  botli  Mr.  ( 'hauiberlain.  and  the  great  .Stale  department  over  which  he 
presides,  that  well-balanced  minds  will  discredit  and  avoid  any  conclusions 
which  it  might  suggest,  as  one  would  do  the  iusinuations'of  an  angry 
woman.  The  editor  of  Tin  Conlcmporary  Rccieir  knows  his  own  lnisines"s 
best  ;  but  the  article  in  rjuestion  seems  to  us  to  be  far  below  the  stamlaiil 
of  level-headed  writing,  with  which  its  pages  aro  generally  associated. 


Therk  are  some  people — principally  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  Hall,  federalist  type — who  confidently  predict  that  from 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Federal  inslitu- 
tions  in  Australia  w-e  shall  begin  to  witness  a  growth  of  some  sort  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  in  the  matter  of  political  organization,  such  as 
exist  in  the  United  States— a  species  of  excrescence  on  the  borlypolitic, 
which  will  liave  the  effect  of  paralj-sing  the  free  and  .spontaneous  action  of 
its  organic  parts.  Whether  that  prediction  is  likely  to  be  \-erified  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  in  any  case,  it  suggests  an' interesting  field  for 
speculation,  and  even  for  caution.  The  most  important  parasite  of  tlie 
kind  in  the  United  States  is  that  known  as  "  Tannnany  Hall,''  which  is 
said  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  political  organization  in  the  world." 

In  the  October  number  of  Mn)pie>i'K  Mnyazine,  there  is  an  article  by 
one  Hartly  Davis,  on  tlie  history  and  nature  of  that  organization,  which  i"s 
profusel}'  illustrated,  and  in  other  respects,  presented  in  the  somewhat 
meretricious  style  which  that  "popular  "  journal  adopts.  The  suli-title  of 
the  article  is  suggestive  of  its  scope  :  "  The  secret  power  of  the  wonderful 
machine  that  rules  the  second  city  on  the  globe — how  one  man  is  able  to 
control  absohitely  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  votes,  where  polities  is 
made  a  trade,  and  men  work  at  it  the  year  round." 

Tlie  gallery  of  portraits  of  what  are  termed  the  "  district  leaders  "  of 
this  organization  is  not  a  prepossessing  array.  They  are,  as  a  whole, 
judged  physioguomicallj',  a  type  of  men  with  whom  one  would  certainly 
not  sigh  to  be  associated  in  political  life  ;  and  in  regard  to  not  a  few  one 
might  well  be  excused  for  not  caring  to  meet  them  alone  on  a  dark  night. 
Whether  this  is  a  fault  of  the  artist  or  a  misfortune  of  the  subject  we 
cannot  saj'.  The  present  head  of  this  organization — Richard  Croker — is  a 
short,  thick-set,  s;\dor-man  type  of  individual,  w'ith  a  low  forehead  and  a 
clos  ;l}'-cropped  head  of  the  "nuggety  "  order.  It  is  .sai<l  that  this  individual 
"  eah  vote  a  hundreil  and  ten  thousand  l>allots  with  as  much  certainty  as 
his  own"  ;  tliat  lie  can  "  nominate  any  man  he  chooses  to  any  position  in 
the  city  government,  though,  perhaps,  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  but  once 
in  opposition  to  all  the  other  leaders.''  There  is  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reil  Indian  in  tlie  nomenclature  of  this  unique  liody.  The  head  is 
called  a  "  chief ''  — "  Chief  Tammany  "  ;  its  hea<l-(juarters  are  known  as 
"  the  wigwam  "  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  an  early  "  chief"  imbibed 
this  spirit  from  some  negotiations  with  some  Indian  tribes,  whom  he 
addressed  in  the  artificial  .sort  of  language  which  Fenimore  Cooper  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  red  heroes.  The  writer  of  tliis  article,  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  many  "  pictures,"  makes  it  clear  that  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  an  excellent  club  in  which  to  work  out  their  Machiavellian  polic\'. 
He  adds  that  "  Tammanj-  Hall"  is  not  a  political  party.  It  is  an  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  men  who  make  a  Inisiness  in  politics.  .  .  They  are  governed  by 
no  ethical  considerations  (a  fact  we  should  have  inferred  from  the 
physiognomj' of  the  leaders),  and  are  not  burning  from  a  patriotic  desire 
to  save  city  or  country.'' 

The  patronage  of  the  organisation  is  estimated  at  thirtj'-five  million 
dollars  annually.  The  salaries  of  the  leaders  are  from  four  to  eiglit 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  said  to  be  a  blunder  to  suppose  "'  that  the 
organisation  is  corrupt  from  beginning  to  end,  and  without  a  redeeming 
feature,''  for  it  "  does  more  for  the  daily  personal  comfort,  happiness,  and 
well-being  of  the  average  tenement  dweller  than  all  tlio  charital)le  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  New  York,"  but  the  writer  adds  that  "of 
course  the  taxpayers  foot  the  bills  in  the  end,  and  not  always  in  the  form 
of  taxes.''  This  is  a  damning  of  the  institution  with  faint  praise,  with  a 
vengeance. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  here.  It  is  admitted  that  as  an  organisa- 
tion it  is  "  not  uplifting  the  people  of  the  metropolis,"  and  that  it  is  "  not 
making  them  better  men  and  women." 

The  secret  of  its  iiilluence  would  seem  to  be  the  fear  of  its  disfavour, 
anil  the  desire  for  whatever  benefits  it  can  confer. 

If  a  small  boy  (presumably  a  son  of  a  member)  is  arrested  for  some 
small  ottence,  or  either  of  the  parents  themselves  is  in  difficulties  with  the 
police  "the  captain''  is  appealed  to.  He  "gets  bail,  hunts  up  witnesses, 
seeks  out  the  complainant  and  tries  to  smooth  things  over."  The  captain 
and  the  district  leader  are  "  on  call,  day  and  night."  There  was  a  time 
w  lien  "  Tammany  Hall  absolutely  controlled  the  police  court ;  and  a  gooil 
Tammany  man  was  punished  lightl}'  for  various  oH'cnces,"  and  so  on. 

F'roiii  a  careful  reading  of  the  article  wc  are  not  grieved  to  learn,  in 
the  interests  of  good  government,  that  "  many  inimical  influences  are  at 
work,  and  disintegration  has  already  begun"";  that  there  are  "internal 
dissensions  "  as  well  as  "  rumours  and  charges  of  acts  so  reprehensible  that 
sooner  or  later  the  public  conscience  must  be  aroused." 

In  the  interests  of  public  and  private  morality,  of  justice,  of  good 
government,  of  our  civil  freedom,  we  trust  that  no  similar  jjarasite  may 
attach  itself  to  any  branch  of  our  Australian  municipal  or  political  life. 


<l<iz<.lli  supplied  Honio  intcrcHting  facts  in  eonneelio 
with   the  lives  of  several  long-past  .Spcnkurs  of  ll 


leelion 


A   writer  in  a   recent  number  of  7'hf 
Celebrated 
Speakers. 

House  of  ComnionH, 

So  far  back  a.s  14(1?  thai  high  ollico  waa  held  by  Thomas  Chaucer,  the 
son  of  the  poet. 

Another  celebrated  occupant  of  thai  position,  in  the  time  of  Klizalicth, 
was  Richard  Onslow,  who  was  also  .Solicilor-Cencial. 

One  Sergeant  N'elverton  was  also  nominated  for  the  position  in 
Khzabcth'stime.  He  did  not  apparently  care  for  the  hononrandsought  lobe 
relieved  of  it.  In  making  that  icc|uesl  of  the  (^uccn,  he  indulged  insomeanuiH- 
ingobservations.forthc  purposcof  showing  hisown unfit ncssfor  the  jiositioii. 
He  said  :— "  He  that  siipplicth  this  place  ought  to  iMiaman,  big  and  comely, 
stately  and  well  spoken,  his  voice  great,  his  carriage  majeslical,  his  nature 
haughty,  and  his  purse  plentiful  and  heavy.  "Conlrarily,"  he  said,  "  the 
stature  of  my  body  is  small,  myself  not  so  well  spoken,  niy  voice  low,  my 
carriage  lawyer-like  ami  of  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  iiashfiil, 
my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful."  This  transparent 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  liigh"duties  of  Speaker,  addressed  to  so 
keen  a  judge  of  human  nature  as  lOlizabcth,  was  unsuccessful. 
Tliis  same  Yelverton  is  said  to  have  regularly  ofl'cred  up,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commons,  a  prayer— presumaljTv  his  own  composition  — 
in  which  (iod  was  askeil  "to  expel  ilarkness'-and  vanity  from  cmr 
minds  and  partiality  from  our  speeches."  The  most  renowned  of 
the  old  Speakers  is  said  to  have  been  William  F^enlhall.  He  filled  (heoflice 
in  104(1.  The  following  incidents  arc  recordcil  in  connection  with  his 
.Speakership.  King  Charles,  being  present  in  the  Commons,  sud.lciily  <cm- 
fronted  him  with  :  "  Mr.  Speaker";  I  must  for  a  time  borrow  your  ihair  ;" 
whereupon  there  were  cries  of  "  Privilege."  Charles  replic<l:  ""Trea.soii  iia-s 
no  privilege."  The  King  then  inquired  significantly  :  "  Is  Mr.  I'yni  here?" 
to  which  Lenlhall  thus  diplomatically  responded  :  "  I  have  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  tongue  to  .speak,  save  as  the  House  commands  me,  whose  servant 
I  am." 

The  same  contribution  contains  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  letters 
which  are,  and  have  always  l)een,  regularly  despatched  to  the  Queen  each 
night  during  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  its  leader.  This  is 
portion  of  one  from  Lord  Palmcrston,  dated  18G0.  "  Members  (said  I..oril 
Palmerston  in  addressing  Her  Majesty)  are  leaving  town,  but  the  liresome 
ones,  who  have  no  occupation  of  their  own,  and  no  chance  of  seeing  their 
names  in  the  newspaper  when  Parliament  is  up,  remain  to  obstruct  and 
delay  by  talking."  ll  would  seem  that  parliaments  do  not  differ  greatly 
in  whichever  hemisphere  or  in  whichever  centuri'  they  may  exist. 
*  *  i 

Coi.oxi.M.  Pke.m I KRs  of  lo-day  and  of  yesterday  are 
Some  as  plentifulas  the  proverl)ial  blackberry,  buta  .Slate 

Commonwealth  Premier  in  the  pulpit- is  (saving  the  mcluphoiical 
Sermons.  mixture)   a  horse  of  another  colour.     .-Vmong  the 

many  interesting  spectacles  which  Sydntn-  has 
witnessed  during  the  fir.st  week  of  the  new  year  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Holder,  Premier  of  South  Australia,  preaching  two  veritalile  sermons  in 
the  Weslcyan  Church:  one,  "A  .Statesman's  Standpoint,"  on  the  text. 
"Righteousness  exallelh  a  nation;''  and  the  other,  "Our  Flag,"  for 
whicTi  there  is,  presumably,  no  appropriate  text.  This,  however,  is  clear  : 
that  if  Australia  h.-i-s  found  in  Mr.  Hohler  an  able  politician,  the  Church 
has  lost  an  equally  able  preacher.  His  sermon  was  eviilcntly  intended  as 
a  wholesome  antidote  for  the  tendency  towards  Iniperiaf  "swagger" 
which  has  naturally  resulted  to  hundreds  of  emotional,  lightly-ballasted 
minds  amid  tlie  sounds  and  echoes  of  war  ;  ami<l  the  m.agnificent  ])ageanlry 
of  the  Commonwealth  celebrations  ;  and  amid  the  racial  exultation  in 
which  we  have  all  been  indulging  in  regard  to  the  glory  and  spread  of  the 
Rritish  Kmpire.  "  .Simictimcs,"  said  the  Premier-preacher,  "  we  pay  loo 
high  a  regard  to  physical  characteristics,  .and  sometimes  we  attribute  lix) 
iiiuch  to  the  qualities  of  the  'bulldog  breed.'  .  .  .  We  want  lio  huge 
standing  army  in  Australia,  nor  any  great  navy  ploughing  our  waters. 
There  was  nobler  work  for  us  to  do.  .  .  .  We  shouhl  not  be  carried 
away  by  suggestions  of  merely  material  progress  ;  for  only  righteousness 
could  exalt  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  any  other  nation."  He 
pleaded  for  "liberty  of  conscience,  lihcrtj-  of  political  thought  and 
political  action.  Let  us,"  he  continued,  "  in  this  new  t^ommonwcalth  feel 
that  we  are  bound  together — that  every  class  should  help  anil  stand  by 
every  other,  that  nothing  should  divide  us  into  sections  or  split  up  the 
Commonwealth  into  opposing  factions.''  The  second  sermon  wa.s  equally 
broad,  equally  statesmanlike,  equally  high-minded  ;  and  the  concluding 
admonition  was  :  "  In  our  new  Commonwealth  let  there  l>e  the  conscious- 
ness of  ownership  by  Divine  power,  of  refuge  always  open,  of  devotion,  of 
justice  and  freedom  ;  and  victory  will  be  ours." 

Another  notable  sermon  was  that  preached  l>v  Professor  Harper,  of 
Melbourne,  to  ,an  immense  audience  in  the  .Sydney  Town  Hall,  the  subject 
being,  "  The  Ideals  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  preacher  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  phenomenal  growth  and  development  of  the  Australian 
people  ;  of  the  peculiar  beauties  anil  inspiration  of  Australian  scenery  ; 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  dimensions  and  isolation  as  a  continent.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  intercolonial  riv.alry  of  the  past,  and  led  up  through  later 
history  to  the  accomplishment  of  Union.  Kverjthing  had  gone  with  the 
tide  up  to  lo-da^'.  The  turning  point  had  Ijccn  reached  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  Were  wo  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  which  the  change 
brought  with  it?  Tliey  were  many  and  liea-\-}-.  "The  fundament.al 
principle  in  national  life  was  Justice  ;  and  all  our  social  institutions  must 
be  foundeil  upon  that  principle.  We  should  achieve  the  Biblical  ideal  of  a 
hajipy  citizen  in  a  happy  slate.''  Professor  Harper  was  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention.  The  whole  sermon  was  like  a  fine  full  chord  of  music,  but 
it  contained  one — just  one  — false  note. 

The  Goil  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  knows  no  dislinclion  of  eoloui',  no  classi- 
fication of  race.     They  are  all  his  children  ;  and  if  some  are  less  civilised, 
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t  erueprohen,      "^  .hould  be  caiefnlly  avoided.     77,e  mO-».«o«  q/ 

view,  it  i.i.ot  Cl..i.tia>.ily  ;  an.l,  having  regard  to  the  ^''^\'^J'\''J^^f 
manv  di.-<ti..g»i>^hed  Indian  officers  and  soldiers,  subjects  of  ^ci  ^a  efy, 
have  participated  in  our  rejoicings,  and  may  even  have  been  h.ten  ng  to 
the  sen.  on  it  is  most  qi.estionable  wliether  it  was  either  tacttul  o 
brother  even  in  a  worldlv  sense.  The  political  platform  and  he  pnlpit 
a  e  fc  net  tLtitutions:  knd  while  we  expect  to  hear  trom  the  former 
much  that  is  ungenerous,  we  naturally  look  to  the  latter  as  an  exemplar  of 
all  that  is  broad,  cosmopolitan,  humanitarian.  Christian  . 


it  a.lvantageous  to  affect  foreign  names-generally  French  or  (j-erman  ; 
and  their  leotures-a  sort  of  French-sweet  deliverances,  not  too  long-are 
described  as  "  capsules,"  which  may  be  purchased,  at  least,  in  2^ew  York, 
to  suit  the  taste-either  "  Artine,"  "  Vrosaline,    or  '' Versalme  Iheir 


literature. 

♦ 

The  Church  Chronicit,  of   Brisbane,  in  referring  to 
Our  Contri.       the  variety  of  the  learned  professions  represented 
butors  u'lder  the"  list  of  promised  contributors  to  United 

A.rsTKALi\,  observes  :— "  We  have  marked  represen- 
tatives of  almost  every  learned  profession,  but  we  do  not  see  the  name  of 
one  cler^vman  •■•.  and  the  writer  of  the  comment  adds  :  "  tt  hy  then  are  the 
elergv  such  a  negligible  quantity  ?  Are  they  so  wrapped  up  in  the  details 
of  their  parochial  work  that  they  have  no  time  to  take  an  interest  m  the 
wider  interests  of  the  community;  or  do  the  literary  part  of  the  com- 
iiuinitv  think  that  a  clergvman  has  no  right  to  interest  himself  in  aiiytlung 
else  but  sermons  and  Sunday  School  picnics  ?  The  answer  cannot  fail  to  be 
unpleasant  to  the  cle.gv  in  any  case.'^  \\  e  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  do  not  at  all  echo  these  latter  sentiments  ;  for  we  recognise  to  the  lull 
the  opportunities  for  culture,  and  the  qualifications  for  imparting  its 
results,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  generally  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to 
the  journal  in  question  for  the  suggestion.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  the  policy  of  United  ArsTKALlA  is  that  of  abstaining  from 
anv  partisan  treatment  of  sectarian  questions;  so  that  the  columns  of  the 
ma>'.a/.ine  are  practically  closed  to  churchmen  of  every  creed  in  the  matter 
of  tlieir  own  profession";  but  there  is  no  reason  why  its  columns  should  not 
be  used  by  the  broader  minds  of  the  diflerent  Australian  churches,  in 
dealin"  with  such  questions  of  Australian  interest  as  do  not  entrench  upon 
the  necessary  limits  referred  to  ;  and  we  shall  liope  to  benefit  by  the 
suggestion. 

OxE  of  the  recent  nnmbers  of  a  popular  American 

Culture  as   a    magazine  contained  a  witty  article  entitled   "The 

"  Fad."  Fad    of    Imitation     Culture,"    with     the   following 

quaint  sub-title:  "A  striking  phenomenon  of  the 
present  day  is  the  rarity  of  real  culture,  and  the  prevalence  and  popularity 
'i{  what  mav  be  termed"culturine— a  fashionable  but  inferior  substitute  for 
the  genuine" article.''  The  writer  of  the  article  begins  by  defining  liis  term 
cult  urine,  as  "a  substance  that  bears  the  same  relation  to  culture  that 
velveteen  does  to  velvet,  oleo-niargarin  to  butter,  or  plush  to  sealskin." 
He  further  says  that  "culturine  is  only  popular  among  persons  who  make 
use  of  it,  not  to  gratify  any  wholesome"  natural  craving,  but  because  they 
have  bee'u  told  that  it"is  fa"shionable."  Among  the  purchasers  of  this  cul- 
turine is  "  the  young  man  of  leisure  who  has  certain  undefined  intellectual 
longings  and  not  enough  education  or  native  intelligence  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  false.  Another  is  the  \voman  whose  life 
has  been  a  vacuum  .so  far  as  any  literary  or  educational  pursuit  is  concerned  ; 
who  finds  in  culturine  a  substance  which  is  not  only  within  her  meagre 
intellectual  means,  but  isalso  distinctly  fashionable  in  the  circle  in  which  she 
moves."  Culturine,  we  are  told,  may  be  had  in  various  forms,  the  most 
popular  of  which,  perhaps,  are  '  artine,  prosaline,  and  versaline.'  " 
*  *  * 

It  is  testimony  to  the  stereotype  of  human  nature  that  all  this  should 
be  equally  true  of  Australian,  as  of  American,  society.  We  have  our 
butterflies  and  our  golden  beetles,  who  go  through  life  with  ro  more 
serious  thought  than  that  of  dressing  their  wings,  and  indulging  in 
purposeless  flights  from  here  to  there,  from  tliere  to  here  ;  from  this  to  that 
and  that  to  tliis,  whisking,  rustling  their  pretty  silks  and  laces  in  a 
hundred  and  one  suggestive  attitudes,  which  clearly  demonstrate  to  the 
observant  that  they  would  be  qiute  prepared  to  wear  as  manj-  clothes  as 
the  Esquimo  or  as  "little  as  the  Mermaid — if  only  it  were  the  fashion  to  do 
so  ;  whose  conversation  is  mere  effervescent  chatter,  whose  thoughts  are 
mere  brain  bubbles,  whose  sentiments  are  as  deep  and  lasting  as  the  wishes 
of  a  baby  in  arms,  whose  character  is  almost  as  unstable  and  ricketty  as 
the  heels  of  their  dainty  satin  shoes.  Naturalists  are  from  time  to  time 
unable  to  ascribe  a  pui-pose  in  nature  for  certain  forms  of  animal  life, 
forgetting  that  the  codlin  moth  may  be  merely  a  moral  test  for  the 
orchardist,  as  the  aphis  is  for  the  rose-grower.  In  the  same  way  might 
we  frame  a  sociological  problem  in  regard  to  this  form  of  social  aphis  ;  for 
though  attractive  and  fascinating  to  the  thoughtless,  it  is  as  surely 
destructive  and  demoralizing  to  the  sounder  side  of  the  body-social,  as  is 
its  protype  in  horticulture.  It  saps  the  old-fashioned  viitues,  makes  light 
of  tlie  deeper  sentiments,  and,  by  contrast,  throws  a  puritanical  and 
depreciatory  semblance  round  all  the  best  and  most  wholesome  attributes 
of  human  nature.  Yet  it  may  be  a  tribute  to  their  possession  of  a  remnant 
of  real  worth  that  this  class  should  even  wish  to  pose  as  hiowiny  somelhiny 
-something  beyond  the  art  of  making  themselves  more  beautiful  than 
nature  intended,  or  rather  of  "  forcing  "  their  "  bloom  "  and  so  heightening 
the  effect,  through  shortening  the  period  of  its  fullness. 


Here  are  some  of  the  culturine  vapourings  of  the  species  as  found  in 
American  society.  "  I  don't  care  for  Longtellow-he  was  no',  spintua 
and  philosophic  as  he  should  haxe  been  .  .  .  but  I  do  think  Omai 
Khayyam  is  just /oo /ore/;/ >,•  aH.y//a«!/.'  ,        ,  ,,        ,  ,  f  „, 

"The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  speaks  of  the  class  who  profess 
to  cultivate  the  literary  taste  in  fashionable  circles ;  to  provide  a  veritable 
"  royal  road  "  for  the  delicate  and  the  tired,  the  short-breathed  and  the 
tinv-brained,  for  whom  culture  should  be  made  easy.  Their  leachers  find 
it  a.lvantageous  to   aft'ect   foreign    names-generally  French  or   Cerman  ; 

,    .    -    ,^   .  .    _^     -  *  ^e  i7,..i,.f.li_c\,-(i*i+  rl(*livpr;incps.   not  too  louET — are 

■k, 

to  suit  the  taste— enner.Aiii.ic,       _i.>^«."..^,     —        • ■       ,"      " 

drawing -room  teachers  are  either  "  Madames      or       Professors,     who  are 
skilled  m  what  one  may  term  intellectual  liomo?opathy. 

The  authors  who  seem  most  resourceful  of  inspiration  for  this  class, 
at  least,  in  New  Vork,  are  Ibsen,  Omar,  Maeterlinck,  and  others  of  the 
kind. 

•^  H-  1- 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  "  smart''  men  and  women  of  New- 
York  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  those  of  our  Australian  cities  ;  for  beyond 
an  occasional  flippant  enquiry,  such  as  "  Have  you  read  the  Master 
Christian  •' "  "Have  you  read  David  Harum ?  the  Australian  species  is 
absolutely  without  hon^.fl  knowledge  of  literature  of  any  kind  or  even  of 
its  purposes.  What  it  has  is  a  mere  parrot  recollection  of  titles  ;  and  the 
obviously  straightforward  answer  to  the  above  queues  would  be  :  SSo  ; 
and  you  "know  you  have  not  read  them  yourself ;  you  haven  t  the  patience, 
or  even  the  steadiness  of  purpose  to  do  more  than  skim  oyer  their  leaves 
in  order  that  you  may  introduce  their  titles  into  your  silly  afternoon-tea 
chatter'"  Imagine  "this  class  of  social  "lady-birds,"  appreciating  the 
abiding'  truths  and  beauties  of  "Lamb's  Essays,"  "The  ^  icar  of 
Wakefield,"  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Rasselas."  or  "  Gray  s  Klegy  ! 
You  might  as  well  suggest  that  a  patient,  far  gone  in  typhoid,  should  sit 
down  to  a  meal  of  corned  Ijecf  and  carrots  ! 

*  *  ♦ 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  ForlnighOy  Review  contaiiied 

The  Drama—    an  article  upon  the  present  condition  of  the   English 

and  How  to      Drama,  in  which  a  proposal  was  made  that  the  State 

Elevate  It.        should  subsidise  one  of  the  London  theatres  for  the 

regular    iiroduction    of    Shakespearean    plays.       It 

appears  that  a  Mr.  Bensoii-presumahly   the  same  who,  a  few  years  ago, 

made  a  plucky  but,  we  fear,   financially  unsuccessful,  attempt   to  interest 

Australian  audiences  in  Shakespeare— has  been  making  a  similar  attempt 

in  several  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  of  England,  with  so  good  a  result 

that  he  has  been  able  to  settle  his  company   in   London  and  suecesstuUy 

produce  there-in  the  Lyceum   Theatre-no  less   than  seven  plays,  all   ot 

which  are  said  to  have  been    "  adei|ualcly  played,  adequately  luouuted, 

and  stage-managed  with  care  and  with  reycrcncc  for  what  we  believe  to 

have  been  the  poet's  aim.'' 

The  writer  of  the  article  is  one  of  that  hopeful  class  of  minds  who  at 
one  time  expected  the  stage  to  develop  into  a  refining  and  elevating 
medium  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people.  He  is  ai>parently 
disappointed  :  for  he  says  that  very  few  now  rank  the  theatre  as  a 
possible  intellectual  recreation":  and  he  speaks  in  the  following  uncom- 
plimentarv  terms  of  its  present  condition  :— "  Never  has  so  much  been 
spent  on  gorgeous  scenery  and  upholstery  :  never  wa.s  tliere  less  of  the  real 
stuff  of  drama.  Pinchbeck  romance,  incft'ective  frock-coat  melodrama, 
imbecile  farce,  form  the  usual  fare  that  managers  are  content  to  offer. 

*  *  '^ 

The  writer  of  the  article  is  evidently  timorous  of  the  socialistic 
flavour  of  his  proposal,  for  he  tiuotcs  (and"  seems  to  lean  on)  Matthew 
Arnold's  suggestion  that  a  grant  should  be  obtained  from  "  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,"  and  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  grant  that 
"arepetory  is  agreed  upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
out  of  the  volumes  of  the  .Modern  British  Drama."  Having  got  so  far  m 
the  unfolding  of  his  scheme,  the  writer  of  this  article  proceeils  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  probable  good  results  of  his  proposals.  "  We  should  always 
have  one  theatre  where  the  iHti'lli[i<  iil  playgoer  could  take  refuge,  where 
his  mind  would  be  soo'htd  and  ren'iicd,  his  tur  charmed,  his  eye  pimped.  . 
.  .  .  We  should  gradually  train  all  whom  we  could  get  into  our  theatre 
to  understand  the  greatnessof  .Shakespeare,''  etc.,  etc  Here  follow  a 
series  of  highly-interesting,  but,  we  fear,  truly  Utopian  consequences, 
which,  it  is  saiJ,  wouhl  flow  from  such  an  enterprise— to  the  public  and 
the  public  taste,  to  the  actors  and  their  art.  to  the  stage  and  its 
associations. 

::.  :■.;  * 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  ironical  or  cynical  in  regard  to  these 
pictures  of  "  the  possible,"  for  we  should  rejoice  at  their  realization  ;  but 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  their  impracticable  nature— so  far,  at  least,  as 
they  are  likely  to  res'ult  from  a  state  enterprise.  If  some  miUioiiaire— as 
is  suggested  as  an  alternative— were  to  liberally  endow  such  a  theatre, 
with  a  condition  that  only  the  best  plays  might  be  continuously  picscnted 
to  the  public,  we  should  have— without  any  breach  of  individualistic 
principles,  which  fortunately  are  still  fairly  respected  in  the  mother 
country— an  established  staii"daiil  of  the  dramatic  art  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manen't  reminder  of  the  truly  highest  ;  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  pictorial 
art  wherever  a  judiciously-selected  national  picture  gallery  exists. 

;;:  *  :;: 

And  now  let  us  illustrate  our  objection  to  the  state  entering  upon  this 
sort  of  venture.  In  the  first  place,  why  should  A  contribute  towards  tho 
maintenance  of  a  theatre  for  B's  entertainment  ?    Admitting  that  none  but 
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the  Ix'st  and  most  classical  plays  wuuM  1m-  produced  in  it,  there  is  -ns 
provedhy  tlio  meagre  pviblic  demaiul  f.irsiuli  plays— a  large,  iiiioultured 
majority  who  do  not  want  to  see  them  ;  and  lliat  majority  would  lie  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  the  culUned  niim>ril\-.  What  would 
the  cultured  ndnority  say  if  they  were  taxed  to  maintain  a  State  Music 
Hall  ?  The  tact  that  the  cultured  minority  deem  the  classical  play  more 
beneficial  is  no  argument,  for  the  uncultured  citizen  may  say,  as  lie 
probal ily  would  do  :   "I  want  to  laugh — that  does  me  most  good  I " 

But  apart  from  the  class  injustice  of  such  a  form  of  expenditure,  thcie 

is  another  objection  applicable  in  the  cases  of  what  are  called  '•democratic" 
countries.  Where  the  executive  of  such  a  community  depends  from  day 
to  day  upon  the  goodwill  of  an  intermediate  party  tluit  is  prepared  to 
barter  support  for  concessions,  the  whole  character  and  piu'posc  of  sucli  a 
State  institution  uiiglit  be  at  any  time  perverted  to  "  popular  "  ends,  and  to 
the  presentation  of  plays  of  the  "  blood  aiul  thunder  "  school. 
*  »  » 

The     Knglish    people    pride    themselves    on    their 
Dante  in  cosmopolitanism  in  literature;  and,  within  the  last 

England.  one  or  two  years,  the  growth  of  that  tendency  has 

been  mucli  discussed  in  London  literary  journals. 
Tlie  enterprise  of  modern  publishers  has,  however,  had  much  more  to  do 
with  that  movement  than  the  public  taste;  for  the  moment  a  book  attains 
■  to  great  popularity  in  any  other  country,  it  is  quickly  translated  and 
presented  to  the  British  jjublic,  with  the  inevitable  "introduction,"  in 
which  the  author  (if  translated  for  tlie  first  time)  is  duly  "  biographed  " 
and  puffed,  with  a  view  to  future  business.  The  general  public  have  the 
same  weakness  for  "something  nev."  in  literature  as  in  dress  stuIVs  or 
bicycle  fittings,  so  that  the  movement  of  making  the  "  popular"  works  of 
the'  Continent  (mostly  novels)  known  to  the  English  people  is  going  on 
apace.  But  it  must  be  new  and  popular  !  for  the  number  of  fresh  editions 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  of  such  solid  writers  as  Cervantes, 
Ga?the,  Schiller,  Voltaire,  and  Dante,  are  altogether  incommensurate  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  spread  of  elementary  education,  the 
latter  of  which  is  producing  some  startling  plienomena  in  book  circulations. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  demand  for  what  one  may  term  the  "hot  roll"  class  of 
literature,  there  is  nothing  to  boast  about  in  the  demand  for  that  more 
solid  and  wholesome  class  which  corresponds  with  the-day-before- 
vesterday's  bread. 

The  writings  of  Dante  afford  a  case  in  point. 

In  June  of  last  year  there  was  unveiled  at  the  Newington  Public 
Library,  W^alworth-road,  London,  the  first  English  pidjlic  memorial  that 
has  ever  been  raised  to  tlie  great  Italian  poet.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  the  cluiir  nas  occupied  by 
Sir  pAlward  "Sullivan,  prose  translator  of  the  Inferno,  who  said  :  "(ii-eat 
poets  of  the  world.  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  with  whom 
Dante  ranked,  found  their  language  to  hand,  but  the  Italian  had  to  create 
his  own,  and  he  never  had  a  rival  in  its  use." 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  said  he  first  studied  the  "New  Life"  in  1842. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  revelation  that  ever  came  to  him  ;  a  new  view 
of  womanhood,  with  all  its  beauty  and  glory.  We  have  lately  heard  of  an 
American  novel— "David  Harum  " — having  reached  its  49oth  thousand. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  volumes  of  Dante  were 
purchased  in  the  same  period  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  we  should  like, 
with  every  consideration  for  the  American  author,  to  see  the  two  volumes 
in  opposite  scales,  so  designed  as  to  record  measures  in  literary  merit  ! 

This  paragraph  should  go  under  a  "  commercial  " 
The  Modesty  column  if  Uniti^d  Austr,\lia  boasted  cue,  for 
of  Publishers,  though  it  has  to  do  with  the  publication  of  magazine 
literature,  it  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what 
lawyers  would  call  the  "merger"  of  two  elements— quite  foreign  to  one 
another— the  art  of  money-making  and  the  art  of  letters. 

Mr.  Flank  A.  Munsey,  who  "  runs"  more  than  one  New  York  jiopular 
puUication,  and  occasionallv  writes  some  very  indifferent  Englisli  as 
part  of  their  contents,  adopts"  as  a  sort  of  frontispiece  for  The  Mmi-^fij  a 
slab  of  brilliant  red,  upon  which  he  writes  (with  autograpli  appendc!)  the 
followint'  irulv  modest  tribute  to  his  own  printing  and  publishing  produc- 
tion •—"  This"  (October)  number  comes  pretty  close  to  my  idea  of  what  a 
modern  maga/.in.-  should  be."  A  month  later  Mr.  Frank  A.  JIunscy  has 
not  lost  confidence.  He  writes  a  further  frontispiece— m  red:  '  llie 
October  number  (he  says)  made  a  huj  hit.  This  is  a  better  number  than 
October-stronger,  cleverer."  In  order  to  realise  the  difference  between 
the  methods  of  English  and  American  publishers  one  has  only  to  imagine 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Longmans  or  Murray  telling  you  in  e.pially  shaky 
En"lish,  on  the  cover  of  his  magazine,  accentuated  by  a  slab  ot  hriiUant 
red"  what /it  thought  of  his  own  magazine  !  ,,,•.,» 

We  remember  several  copv-book  maxims  of  our  youth  -things  that  we 
wrote  with  our  head  laid  on  the  desk  and  our  tongue  well  forwai;d— one  of 
which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey:  "Self-praise  is  no 
recommendation." 

The  "  poor  boy"  of  the  Sunday-school  prize  type  of 

Author's  MS.     literature  may  take  heart  in  regard  to  his  literary 

ambition,  and  tlie  thousand  and  one  difficulties  from 

which  he  invariablv-emerges.     If  he  should  have  struggled  with  hi.s  great 

lou.l    s      1,     ha^-e  been  forced,  for  the  want  of   the  price  of  a  candle,  to 

eomm  t  t'hen>  to  writing  in  the  grey  light  of  the  moon,  and  then  have  run 

shortof  paper,  he  may  find  consolation  in  the  following  bit   of   literary 

chat"  taken  from  an  American  magazine  :  — 


"The  manuscript  of  Walt  Whitman'!*  'November  Boughs'  was 
written  on  any  old  kinil  of  scraps.  Tlicro  were  sentences  on  brown  paper, 
such  as  butchers  wnip  their  meats  in  ;  on  blue  paper,  torn  with  irregular 
edges  from  a  college  catalogue  cover  :  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  ;  ami 
80  on  J  a  single  page,  on  which  the  odds  and  cikIh  were  pasted  and  eilited. 
was  made  up  of  fourteen  dift'ertnt  sorts  of  paper."  One  can  onl)-  exclaim, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  class  of  writers  aforesaid,  "  Poor  boy  !" 
*  *  * 

.\lit.    .Ions    F.iKKKi.i.,    one  of   New  South  Wales',  if 

A  Courag^eous  not  one  of  Australia's,  ablest  literary  authorities,  in 

Critic.  ilcaling  with   the  literature  of  the  century    in    tlio 

Sydney  iJaili/  Td'fjru/ih,  ventures  upon  the 
following  heterodox  deliverances  in  regaril  to  two  of  the  jieople's  idols  :  — 
"  Kipling,  a  horn  poet,  marred  in  the  bringing  up,  has  touched  the 
heights,  only  to  return  to  wallowings  in  raw  vulgarities  of  Anglo-Indian 
jingoism.  Much  of  the  decorative  veneering  of  Tennyson  will  tarnish  soon, 
and  disclose  the  plain  pinewood  basis  of  thought  upon  which  his  art  has 
glued  it  so  effectively." 

/BMscellaneons. 


In  the  October  number  of  Unitkd  ArsTRAi.n  we 
The  Catholic     dealt   at   some   length   with    the    Roman    Catholic 
Congress         Congress,  which  lia<l  then  leccnlly  met  in  Sydney  ; 
and  drawing  attention  to  its  historical  importance,  to  its 

Ourselves.  v.idely  representative  character,  and  to  the  significant 
innovation  involved  in  the  resort  to  public  discussion 
concerning  the  constitution  ami  procedure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
We  also  ventured,  as  citizens  of  a  free  community,  to  comment,  in  a 
studiously  respectful  spirit,  upon  <:ertain  aspects  of  the  inaugural 
address,  in  which  the  progress  of  science  was  claimed  to  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  refer,  in  support  of  our  comments, 
to  the  controversial  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  London  and  the  late  eminent  scientist.  Dr.  St.  Mivart,  a  year  or 
two  a-.;o.  Tlio  recognised  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bo  ly  in  New 
South  Wales — Frf':mn,n\  Journal — which  is  comlucted  in  a  broad,  liberal 
spirit,  offered  no  serious  objections  to  the  contribution  in  question  ;  but  a 
much  younger  and  more  ambitious  weekly,  published  in  Sydney,  which 
modestly  calls  itself  "  The  leading  Catholic  paper  of  Australia," 
and  is  evidently  eager  to  break  a  lance  with  anybody  and  everybody  who 
will  accept  its  challenge,  has  deyote<l  a  whole  column  to  what  it  calls 
a  reply,  and  treated  an  unsigned  article  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  a 
particular  contributor.  We  are  not  concerned  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  journal  in  (juestion,  for  its  lone  and  treatment  are  of  a  character 
which  we  do  not  aspire  to  emulate  ;  and  as  such  a  controversy  would  only 
occupy  valuable  space,  for  wliich  we  have  other  uses,  without  leading  to  any 
apparently  useful  purpose,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  gi^•ing  the  journal 
in  question  a  word  of  advice— That  if  its  editor  desires  to  attra<-t  public 
attention  to  his  columns  by  spasmodic  "challenges,"  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  couch  his  philippics  in  much  more  restrained  and  rational 
language  before  we  shall  think  of  offering  him  the  "satisfaction"  he 
so  ostentatiously  demands. 

*  *  * 

A.S  a  really  good  specimen  of  political  horseplay,  we 
Playing  to  the  commend  the  following  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  a 
Gallery.  stmly  of  the  seamy  side  of  Australitin  political  life. 

"  At  the  annual  dinner  and  dance  (so  runs  a  Sydney 
daily)  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenter.s'  and  Joiners'  Society  held  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  Sydney  Trades  Hall,  Mr.  Wise,  the  Attorney -tieneral 
of  Xcw°Soulh  Wales,  in  respon.se  to  a  toast  of  the  Slinistry  anil 
Parliament,  said  that  he,  like  themselves,  was  a  member  of  the  oldest  and 
best  organised  trades  union  in  the  world  :  a  trades  union  which  refused  to 
work  with  blacklegs,  which  would  not  work  overtime  unless  it  was  paid 
refreshers,  and  which  h.ad  behind  it  all  the  power  of  the  law  to  enforce 
the  '  common  rule  '  as  regarded  a  minimum  of  wages  and  the  condition  of 
employment."  ,       „     .  ,    .       ,  i 

It  is  but  due  to  the  Bar,  as  well  as  to  the  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  for  whose  delectation  this  utterance  wa.s  indulged 
in,  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  incorrect,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
similaritv  between  the  organisation  of  a  trades  union  and  that  of  the  Bar 
as  a  profession  than  there  is  between  the  discipline  of  an  army  and  that 
of  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  We  shall  take  Mr.  Wise's  after-dinner  state- 
ments .«ri«^HJH,  and  so  deal  with  them  ;  and  when  that  is  done  wc  shall 
tell  the  Attorne\ -(ieneral  of  New  South  Wales  honestly  what  we  think  of 
his  performance":  moreover,  we  shall  do  so  in  plain,  homely,  unambiguous 

Eneli.sh. 

"  *  *  * 

It  is  a  rule  in  trades  unionism  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  organization  unless  he  be  first  admitted  to  membership.  It  is  a 
rule  of  tlie  Bar  also  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  its  privileges  unless  he  be 
first  ;idmitted  to  membership.  There  the  parallel  begins  and  ends  ;  and  even 
in  regard  to  that  there  is  a  qualification  ;  for  whereas  membership  of  a 
trades  union  depends  wholly  upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  unionists 
themselves,  and  can  be  arbitrarily  made  almost  impossible  of  attainment, 
the  membership  of  the  Bar  is  open  to  the  whole  of  the  public,  so  long  as 
the  published  qualifications  arc  complied  with  ;  and  even  in  regard  to 
these,  the  members  of  the  Bar  have  little  or  no  voice  since  they  are 
prescribed  by  the  judges,  who  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  "  Union." 

It  is  a  rule  of  trades  unionism  that  memliers  shall  not  work  for  a  rate 
of  wage  other  than  that  prescribed,  and  if  it  be  done  the  delinquent  may 
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lie  expelled  from  the  union,  and  thus  driven  out  of  his  particular  trade. 
AVith  the  Bar  there  are  no  such  conditions.  Members  may  do  any  ola.s.s 
of  work  for  any  rate  of  payn\cnt  they  may  think  sntlicient.  They  oiiijht 
not  (according  to  that  mythical  code  of  traditions  called  etii|uctte  of  which 
the  A.-(;.  is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian)  but  iIki/  do  openly  take  work  on 
the  "no  cure  no  pay"  principle,  and  frcijuently  with  no  expectation  of 
pay  at  all,  but  just  for  the  advertisement  which  the  work  may  bring. 
Far  from  being  the  "  best  organized  tra<lcs  uni<in  in  the  world,"  the  Bar 
is  not  organized  at  all :  for  no  organisation  exists,  no  rules  exist,  no 
discipline  exists  in  regard  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  conduct.  Members 
of  the  Bar  in  Jlr.  Wise's  own  colony  (and  it  is  actually  open  to  the  A.-G. 
himself  if  he  choose  !)  undertake  work  on  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  have  one  rate  of  fees  if  tlie\'  win  and  another  if  they  lose.  llr. 
Wise  knows  this  all  himself.  In  trades  unionism  men  who  work  for 
wages  below  a  6xed  scale  or  for  longer  than  the  prescribed  number  of 
hours  would  be  caljcd  blacklegs,  and  in  trades  unionism  such  men  would 
not  be  allowed  to  work  with  others  who  observe  the  union  rules.  The 
Bar  has  no  such  rules,  and  no  siich  terms  of  opprobrium  for  its  members. 
A  member  who  takes  work  at  low  fees  oi'  no  fees  at  all,  or  even  for 
conditional  fees,  is  not  icprimanded  in  any  way,  and  it  is  quite  untrue 
that  any  other  member  of  the  Bar  refuses  to  work  with  him.  The 
members  of  the  trades  union  do  not  and  cannot  work  overtime  except  at 
a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  members  of  the  Bar 
act  similarly  :  for  they  may,  and  do  agree  sometimes  to  charge  no 
refreshers  at  all,  that  is,  they" do  overtime  for  nothing,  as  Mr.  Wise  well 
knows. 

-1:  ::;  * 

The  trades  unions  may  have,  as  Mr.  Wise  saj's,  "  all  the  powers  of 
the  law  behind  them  to  enforce  the  '  common  rale'  as  regards  a  minimum 
of  wages  and  the  condition  of  employment  "  ;  but  it  i.s  untrue  that  any 
such  rule  applied  to  the  Bar  ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  minimum 
wage  :  and  there  are  no  recognised  and  obscured  conditions  of  employment 
which  may  not  be  and  which  are  not  wholly  disregarded  by  members  of 
the  Bar  without  redress  or  means  of  redress,  as  also  Mr.  Wise  knows. 
In  short,  the  members  of  a  trades  union  are  disciplined,  limited  in  their 
individual  liberty  in  regard  to  their  work,  and  in  the  event  of  a  breach 
of  discipline  there  arc  ample  and  available  powers  of  punishment,  whereas 
the  members  of  the  Bar  (at  least,  in  Mr.  Wise's  own  colony)  are 
"Hdisciplined.  iiHlimited  in  their  individual  liberty  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
doing  anything  that  would  be  severely  punished  among  trades  unionists  the 
members  of  llie  Bar  go  scatheless. 

'.■  *  * 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Mr.  Wise.  He  is  evidently 
familiar  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  genuine  trades  unionism.  Might  he 
not  prepare  a  code  of  professional  etiquette  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Bar,  in  which  lie  might  embody  all  the  provisions  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  the  )n-ofessional  b'loekleg.  As  Attorney-Cieneral  of 
Xew  South  Wales,  Mr.  Wise  is  the  custodian  of  the  traditions  of  his 
profession,  and  no  better  occasion  could  be  aft'orded  for  a  revision  of  the 
unwritten  code  by  which  the  Bar  is  guided  in  its  general  conduct. 

*  ¥  M 

At,i.  Australian  lovers  of  nature  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  following  movement.  Not  far  from  London, 
on  the  border  lands  of  .Surrey  and  Hampshire,  there 
lies  an  uncultivated  region,  part  forest,  part 
undulating,  sandy  waste,  covered  with  fern,  gorse,  and  lint;,  devoted  to 
British  wild  birds  and  water  fowl— an  area  upon  which  thcf  niav  live  in 
unbroken  peace  and  rear  their  young. 

The  district  of  \A'oolnier  Forest,  wherein  is  found  this  sanctuaiy,  once 
formed  part  of  (iilbert  AVhite's  Parish  of  .Selbourne,  and  the  Guilford 
Natural  Historj'  Society  undertakes  the  task  of  protecting  the  reserve 
from  the  man  with  thegun,  and  h.is  decided  to  make  it  a  fitting  and  lastin" 
niemorial  of  the  talented  naturalist,  author,  and  par.son,  who  spent  his 
idyllic  days  there,  and  wrote  vividlv  of  its  beauties.  It  is  intended  that 
this  sliall  become  the  home  of  rare  British  birds  ;  and  the  almost  extinct 
varieties  of  song  birds  and  water  fowl  which  are  brought  there  will 
probably  rapidly  multiply  and  be  perpetuated  in  this  natural  historv 
paradise. 

,  ,P™<'hf''-^a"Jlrappersare  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with,  and  the  safety 
01  the  feathered  friends  zealously  guarded,  this  is  surely  a  fitting  and 
heautifiil  trilnite  to  the  memory  of  one  who  observed  anVl  loved  Js^ature 
with  the  ai-dour  of  an  enthusiast. 

*  =:■  * 

-ru^  e-.  -  i  ^  Amonti  the  many  results  of  a  growing  spirit  of 
rne  bOCiety  of  national  unity  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
S>t.  George.  Kmpue  may  be  mentioned  the  recent,  and,  so  far, 
successful  attempt  to  revive  an  interest  in  St.' 
George,  the  P.atron  Saint  of  England,  who,  though  himself  dying  a  martyr 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  is  now  curiously  represented  on  our  current 
coin,  in  accordance  with  the  mythical  legend,  as  himself  a  victor.  The 
.Tt,f  .  ■  .''°'°''  ^'"'^  '""."'  fo"»c'ed  to  "  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
spnit  of  patriotism  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen  ;"  and,  with  a  view  to 
hp  I.W,.     H '■"'''T, '"  ';^'=''.^- P'"'t  of  tl'e  world,  and  especially  throut-hout 

April  the  23rd,  which  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  birthday  and 
deatlulay  of  Shakespeare."     Among  many  other  means  for  effecting  Iht 

Serv  T^  r  l'"*^,''™*'""  °'  •"  J°"™^1  °f  'h'^  ^«^i<=tv's  proceeding's,  te 
and  the  fo  terin  '  'Representation  of  national  flags'to  English  Schools, 
the  world  Th?  V"  ^"'V  '''^^'  °^  ^  IP'"*  "'  P="'-iotism  in  every  part  of 
any  poTiUcal  sclTool'^orS"'^"  '°  ""'  "nsectarian,  and  uneonneitJd  with 
The  last  and  most  successful  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  took  place 
m  London  m  April  last,  when  many  appropriate  speeches  were  delivered! 


A  Memorial 
Sanctuary. 


From  a  perusal  of  them  it  appears  that  the  movement  is  spreading 
througli  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  had  even  reached  Australia. 
Several  Lord  JIayors  had  promised  to  celebrate  the  day  and  hold  public 
dinners  in  their  cities  and  towns.  The  Chairman  reminded  his  hearers 
that  .St.  George  of  England  was  adopted  as  "  the  .symbol  and  sicii  of  the 
unity  of  the  English  race  ;"  that  it  was  after  tlie  Romans  had  left  England, 
after  tlie  Angles  and  Saxons  had  settled  down,  that  St.  (ieorge  was 
adopted  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  England,  when  England  became  England, 
when  England  had  become  a  separate  nation."  He  (the  Chairman)  further 
reminded  them  that  "  the  Cross  of  St.  George  was  still  the  leailiiig  feature 
of  the  Union  Jack." 

\\'c  learn,  too,  that  several  well-known  old  London  church  bells  were 
rung  and  the  Banner  of  St.  (ieorge  hung  from  their  steeples  ;  be.sides 
wdiich  the  day  was  publicly  celebrated  in  thirty-five  English  cities  and 
towns,  in  British  Columbia,  Singapore  and  New  York.  Australia  has  not 
yet  "  caught  on"  to  this  movement ;  for  it  seems  to  be  one  which  is  better 
adapted  to  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
"leisured"  classes.     The  Society  is  under  the  patronage  of  many  jieers. 


patr 


The  Dui/i/  Expnis  (London),  considering  the  South 

Statistics  of   African  War  "practically  at  an  end,"  has  put  together 

the  War,  some  interesting  figures   in    regard   to   the   general 

results  on  the  British  forces.     It  is  estimated  that, 

approximately,  10,400  British  lives  have  been  lost  in  action  and  by  disease, 

and  that  200(j  men  have  been  incapacitated  for  further  military  service  bj' 

wounds.     The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  nationalloss  :  — 
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England         

2,182 

8,069 

4,711 
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19,347 

Scotland        
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1,873 

444 

388 

3,272 

Ireland           

427 
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ttales           : 

65 
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South  Africa             

493 
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Australasia  ..          

101 

271 

160 

114 

646 

Canada           

61 

180 

52 

43 
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Other  colonies 

6 

13 

39 

5 

63 



Totals 

.S,902 

13,302 

7,678 

8,913 

30.795 

It  appears  that  out  of  a  total  force  of  200,000  troops,  England  herself 
supplied  two-thirds ;  but  she  has  lost  less  than  that  proportion  of  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  though  more  than  that  proportion  by  disease. 

The  following  table  gives  the   record   of  the  losses  to"  the  Canadian 
Dominion  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth  : — 
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26 

79 

34 
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Victoria         

20 

43 

19 

27 
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New  Zealand 

13 

38 

24 

40 
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8 

36 

13 

11 

68 
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61 
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Australasian  totals 

101 

271 

114 

160 

646 

Grand  totals 

162 

451 

157 

212 

982 

Botable  1Boo\\q  of  the  (auavtei\ 

♦ 

(Bv  EvKi.YN  Dickinson.) 

General  Literature.— AV^w/coh.-  Thf  La.tt  Phaxe.  By  Lord 
Rosebery.  (London,  Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  1900.)  Is  it  the  spell  of 
Napoleon,  or  the  prestige  of  Lord  Rosebery,  that  lias  caused  Rosc- 
bery's  Napoleon  to  be  so  loudly  received  and  so  widely  reviewed  '!  It  was 
surely  the  spell  of  Napoleon,  which,  strong  upon  "Lord  Rosebery,  has 
caused  him  to  devote  so  much  care  to  the  description  of  the  last  scene 
that  ends  the  strange  eventful  history.  Much  had  been  written  about  it, 
as  about  all  other  scenes  of  the  great  man's  life,  but  in  our  author's 
opinion,  without  true  judgment  ;  and  his  gallant  purpose  here  has  been  to 
prove  his  hero  a  hero  to  the  end,  even  in  most  bitter  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering. And  not  only  a  hero,  but  a  sweeter  and  more  human  being  than 
we  are  wont  to  consider  him.  The  easy,  pleasant  writing  of  this  book 
makes  charming  reading,  though  it  touches  nothing  that  is  not  somewhat 
sad.  The  scene  is  sordid.  Longwood  was  a  dismal,  ramshackle  building, 
overrun    by  rats,  set  ujion   a  Hat   that   is  swept  ceaselessly  b\-  enervating 
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winds.     Hero   was  a   little   gi-oup    of     uiiliappy      exiles.        A  coUueticm 
of  Parisians  coulil  not   be  chourfiil,   perclic.d    like  ci-ipijleil  sea-hirils  on  a 
tropical  rock.     8t.   Helena  had  lieiM\  cliosrii   lieitanse   it  was   one  of    the 
remotest  of  islands  ;  for  that  rca.son  it  was  antipathetic  Ui  thi'  whole  live.i 
and  nature  and  to   every  taste  of   these  brilliant  people.       There  was  no 
space,  no  society,  no   amusement.     Tliei-c  was   a   niea};re   sliop,  but   even 
there  they  were  refused  credit  by  order  of  the  (Jovoriior.     All   things  con- 
sidered, they  bore   this  fate,  so   irksome  to  anyone,  so  terrible   to  ihoTu, 
with   fortitude   and  philosophy.     "The  jealousies  which  haunt   a   court 
forbade  them  to  be  a  little  less  unliappy  tlian  they  were.      For  them,  at 
this  petty  eoiu't,  where  neither  fortune  nor  places  cou'd  be  awarded,  there 
was  only  one  dignity,  only  one  consolation — tlie   notice   of   the    Kmperor, 
whicii  alone  gave  rank  a  consideration.   Hence  anger,  envy,  tears."  Of  tears, 
indeed,  there  were  plenty.   "  Jepleure,"  saysfleneral  (Jourgaud  often,  in  his 
journal.     Sturmer,  the  German   Commissioner,    for   some   montlis   before 
he  left  the  island,   suffered  severely   from  hysteria,    with    unaccountable 
fits  of  laughing  and  crj'ing.      Balniain,  the  Russian  Commissioner,  dci-hires 
that    his  nerve  was  utterly'  shatteretl.     15ut   with   the  exception   of  the 
engineer,    Bertrand,    and   his  wife,    everyone  who   %vas    attacheil   to   tlie 
Emperor  kept  a  journal,  and  these  journals  seem  to  have  been  even  more 
distractingly  untrustworthy  than  all  the  rest  of  the  liistories  tliat   have 
been  written  about  Napoleon.     He    inspired    such    violence   of    love  or 
liatred,  and  lie  liimself  had  so  great  a  genius  for  misrepresentation,  that 
it  seems  impossible   to  get  at  the   real  facts  of  anything  concerning  him. 
Lord  Rosebery  tells  us  fvirther,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  that  "  tliere  seems 
to   have   been   something  in  tlie  air   of   St.    Helena  that   blighted   e.xact 
truth  ! "     He  rejects    the    journals    of     Las     Cases,    O'Mcara,    Antom- 
marehi,      Santini,     and     the     de     Montholons,    and     chooses     that     of 
General  Gourgaud,  chiefl}',  it  seems,  because  it  presents  the  writer  himself 
in  a  light  so  ridiculous  and  unflattering,  that  it  is  plain  it  can  have  been 
meant    for    no      eye    but    his  own.        Jealous,    sullen,    irritable    in    his 
adoration  for  his  master  and  tlie  nervous  sickness  borne  of  forced  inaction 
in  a  bad  climate,  poor  Gourgaud  was  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  the  chief 
whom   he'  worshipped.       Napoleon   could    put   up   with   any    amount    of 
worsliip  ;  indeed,  he  could  brook   no  rival  in  tlie  aft'ections  of  those  about 
him.        He    endured    Gourgaud's    temper    with    extraordinarj-   patience, 
soothing  his  petulance,  cheering  his  gloom  ;    but  he  said  of   him   later ; 
"  He  loved  me  as  a  lover  loved  his  mistress— he  was  impossible."     Lord 
Rosebery  argues  from  this  that  had  this  Emperor  been  the  heartless  tyrant 
and  bully  he  is  so  often  painted,  he  could  never  have  borne  with  so  trying 
a   companion  :    but  the  Enipefor   was   not   tlien   as   he   had   been   in  his 
ambitious  youth,  and  liis  insatiable  zenith.      He  had  deteriorated  mentally 
and  physicallj'.     At  Elba  he  liad  become  enormously  fat :  at  Waterloo  lie 
could  scarcely  keep  himself  awake  :  at  St.  Helena  he  passed  half  liis  days 
in  bed.     Doubtless  the  whole  of  life  was  dulled  for  him.     There  is  a  limit 
to  the  energies  of  the  strongest.     One   wonders  how  mueli,  towards  the 
end,  he  eared  for  anything  whatever.      Not  many  complaints  seem  to  have 
escaped  him  :    he   read  much,   he  wrote,   he  played   chess,    he   brooded  : 
mostly  he  seems  to  have  been  very  patient  of  all  but  his  gaolers.     He  would 
not  go  out  of  doors  because  he  was  watched  ;  and  he  resented  the  English 
refusal  to  give  him  his  title— the  Emperor  of  France  could  not  be  happy  as 
General  Bonaparte.     Lord  Rosebery  also  resents  this,  and  has  notlnng  but 
contumely  for  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  tactless  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  who 
did   so  little  for  the  comfort  of  his  noble  charge.     But  we  live  at  a  safe 
distance  from  one  who  was  literally  a  scourge  to  humanity,  whose  egotism 
knew  no  bounds,  whose  amazing  ability  both  as  soldier  and  statesman  was 
inferior  only  to  his  egotism,  and  was  employed  entirely  in  his  own  service 
One   may   admire,    but  one  is   not   tender   towards   Napoleon.     England 
insured  to  him  personal  safety  and  £8000  a  year.      That  he  endured  to  tlie 
extreme  limit  all  the  weary  days  and  nights,  all  the  regrets  and  rages,  all 
the  physical  torture  of  a  dreadful  disease— shows,  I  thnik,  that  he  felt  his 
position  less  than  we  are  disposed  to  feel  it  for  liini,  and  that  he  did  not 
care    enoutdi    about  bis  life  to  make  an   end  of    it.     Lord   Rosebery   is 
evidently  of  those  wlio  bow  before  the  genius  of  the  great  man,  indepen- 
dently of  his  circumstances.     He  eonsiilers  that  Napoleon  did  us  honour 
by  surrendering  to  us,   and  that  we  should  in  return  liave  honoured  Ins 
captivity.     But   Napoleon,   in   his   surrender,   after   tlie  awful  failure  of 
Waterloo,  could  have  had  one  intention  of  two  only  :  either,  laying  asitle 
effort,  to  live  comfortably  on  English  soil  for  tlie  rest  of  his  days  ;  or  to 
make  English  soil   a  starting-point  for  yet  another  attack  on  the  world  s 
peace.  In  the  one  case  we  owed  him  no  respect ;  in  the  otlier  he  could  not  be 
too  closely  guarded.     We  think  poorly  of  the  captain  who  survives  his 
ship  ;  what  can  we  think  of  Napoleon,  who  outlived  so  long  and  so  ignoiily 
his  own  splendour,  his  broken  sceptres,  his  lost  armies? 

The  Great  Boer  War.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  (Bell's  Indian  and  Colonial 
Library.)  Conan  Doyle  has  given  us  here  a  piece  of  timely  journalism. 
It  is  a  clear  and  spirited  account  of  recent  matters  in  South  Africa, 
and  there  is  a  sutBcient  preface  in  explanation  of  how  and  why  tiiey  came 
to  be  thus.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  the  innumerable  people  whose 
memory,  perhaps,  is  not  their  strong  point,  and  who  have,  perhaps  tell  a 
little  resentful  that  in  the  past  year  they  have  been  called  upon  to  buulen 
it  with  so  much  of  a  new  language,  and  with  names  and  places  that  are  apt 
to  get  into  disorder  on  the  map  of  the  mind.  The  trreat  Boer  II  a,  puts 
them  clearly  and  well  for  us.  Much  of  it  is  most  melancholy  reading  One 
can  scarcely  bear  to  realise  the  series  of  disasters  tliat  culminated  at 
Colenso  ;  but  we  have  such  a  description  of  the  country  in  which  they  take 
place,  that  as  we  read  we  grow  merciful  towards  the  "»'>-PPy  .f^"^^^''' 
who  ^ere  so  direly  mistaken.  Dr.  Doyle  does  not  --^PP"'-^™, ""^''.'^'X' 
but  when  he  does  so,  it  is  straight  and  strong  enough.  Anoxei. elabo- 
ration of  trifles,  and  a  want  of  grip  of  common  sense,  and  f  ^  f^ft"'  .""^° 
new  ideas,  is  the  most  serious  and  damaging  criticism  which  can  be  le^elled 
against  oi  r  army.  That  the  function  of  infantry  is  to  ^hoot  and  not  to 
act  like  spearmen  in  the  middle  ages  ;  that  the  hrs  ^uty  o  fai  t  llerj  is  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  invisible  :  these   are  two  of  the  lessons   which   lia\e 


been  (bivcii  home  so  often  during  the  war,  that  even  our  liide-boiniil  con- 
servatism can  hardly  resist  them."  In  the  closing  chapter  military  lessons 
are  ilrawn,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  army  of  tlii^  future.  They  are 
to  this  elVeet  :  Let  tlie  standing  army  be  smaller  luit  more  ed'eetive  ;  lot 
tlio  militia  be  much  larger  ;  do  away  with  superfluous  ornament  ;  perhaps 
altogether  with  the  cavalry,  (!)"  training  iuHteatl  mounleil  infantry 
thoioughly  expert  with  the  magazine  rifle.  Dr.  Dcjylo  does  not  mentioii 
tlie  bayonet,  but  he  probably  inchnles  it.  Ho  is,  however,  not  a  soldier, 
any  more  than  he  is  an  liislorian  :  it  would  not  be  wi.«e  to  follow  him 
too  closely  into  technicalities,  or  we  may  lind  later  that  we  have  to 
re-ca.st  our  con<lusions.  We  can  praise  him  fearlessly  fiU'  his  line 
portraits  of  men  and  his  vivid  tale  of  their  deeds.  He  says  of  Colonel  . 
Baden- I'owcll  that  lie  "  is  a  soldier  of  a  type  which  is  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  British  public.  A  skilled  hunter,  .an  expert  at  many  games,  there 
was  always  something  of  ihe  sportsman  in  his  keen  a))pieeiation  of  war. 
Tliere  was  a  lirain  ijuality  in  his  bravery  which  is  rare  among  our  ollicers. 
The  French  have  said  of  "one  of  their  heroes,  '  II  avait  cette  graiiie  de  folio 
dans  sa  bravourc  ipie  les  Francais  ainient,'  and  the  words  might  have  been 
written  of  Powell.  An  impish  humour  broke  out  in  him,  and  the  mia- 
chievous  sclioolboy  alternated  with  the  warrior  and  administrator.  Ho 
met  tfie  Boer  commandoes  witli  clialV  .and  jokes,  which  wore  as  disconi'ert- 
ing  as  his  wire  entanglements  anil  his  rifle  pits.  The  amazing  variety  of 
his  per.sonal  accomplisliments  was  (nw  of  his  most  striking  characteristii-s. 
From  drawhig  caricatures  willi  botli  iiaiids  simultaneously  or  skirt  clani-ing, 
to  leading  a  forhirn  hope,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him;  and  he  had  that 
magnetic  (juality  by  whicli  the  leader  imparts  something  of  his  _  virtues  to 
hi.s'nien.     Such  was  the  man  who  held  Mafek^ig  for  the  Queen." 

The  Ijife  and  Lelltr^  of  Thonmi  lienry  /fiixluf.  Edited  by  his  son, 
Leonard  Huxley  :  in  i  vols.'  (Maemillan  and  Co.).  The  fascination  of  these 
two  volumes  lies  not  in  the  writing  of  them-  for  seldom  has  a  biographer 
imposed  himself  less  upon  his  readers— but  in  tlie  tale  they  tell.  Or  rather, 
we  should  say,  in  the  tale  they  reproduce  for  us;  because  it  is  Huxley's 
own  story  of  "himself,  given  in  a  series  of  the  most  delightful  letters- 
vivid,  personal,  generous  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  letters  such  .as  one 
would  expect  from  a  literary  rather  than  a  scientilic  writer. 

Fiction.— likaiior,  a  novel,  by  Mrs    Humphry   Ward.     (London: 
Maemillan  and  Co, )  Mrs.  Ward's  s'yle  has  never  been  better  tlian  in  this,  her 
latest  work.  She  has  dipped  her  pen  into  the  well  of  English  undcflled,  and 
the  tale  is  told  with  that  .apparent  simplicity  which  is  so  high  an  art.     Slie 
has  alsodenieil  licrself  those  over-long  pictures  of  scenery  which,  however 
conscientiously  and  feelingly  drawn,  fail  inevitably  when  they  come  from 
the  pen,  and  slie  has  been  content  to  give  us  a  hero  who  is  moulded  out  of 
faults.     Edwaril  Manist}',  a  mature  man  of  good  family,  wlio  has  thrown 
up  politics  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  and  betaken   himself  to  a  villa  overlook- 
ing tlie  Campagna,  that  he  may  write  a  liook  on  modern  Italy,  is  an  inter- 
esting and  convincing  figure.    "His  handsome  head  and  awkward  body  ;  his 
fine  literary  gift,  which  lacks  the  support  of  good  judgment ;  hit  personal 
■harm  and"   generosity,    which,  alternate  with   rudeness  and    selfishness, 
make  him  whole  and  individual  to  ns.  because  he  is  compound  of  contra- 
dictions.     Eleanor,  the  high-bred  widow  who  helps  him  in  his  work,  and 
gives  him  her  mind  and  heart's  best,  and  fails  to  hold  him  or  force  him  to 
success,  because  her  attitude  towards   him   is  that  of  adoration  and  not 
criticism    is  an  attractive  creation.     She  is  more  so  than  Lucy  Foster,  the 
pretty  Puritan  maiden   from  a  New   England  village,  who  blossoms  into 
beauty  at  the  contact  of  good  society       The  society  is  very  good  indeed  - 
the  best  in  Rome  from  the  point  of  view   of  the  best  in  England.     Mrs. 
Ward  presses  a  little  heavily  on  this  particular  point  of  view— it  is  her 
way  •    only  the  initiate,    perhaps,   fully   enjoy  her  books,  but    they  are 
always  elevating  and  agreeable.     The  tone  of  them  is  maintained  through- 
out "  Eleanor  Burgoyne,  in  her  devotion,  her  despair,  her  caprice,  and  her 
renunciation,  does  nothing  unworthy  of  a  high-souled  gentlewoman.    Alice 
Manisty   the  hero's  crazy  sister,  is  a  powerful  and  suggestive  character  ; 
but  we  feci  that  she  would  have  been  more  tragic,  more  terrible,  were  it 
not  that  Mrs.  Ward  paints  her  pictures  always  in  water-colours,  cool  and 
restrained.     We  are  made  to  realize  the  magic  of  Italy,  and,  while  the 
contrast  between  her  past  and  her  present  is  clearly  shown,  we  are  allowed 
to  look  forward  to  a  worthy  future  for  her,  for  there  are  those  who  believe 
tliit  Italy  cannot  die.      It  is  something  the  fashion  now  to  coquet  intel- 
lectualiy"  with    the   Churcli   of    Rome  ;    to  appreciate  from   outside  the 
beauties  and  the  wisdoms  of  her  great  policy  :  the  Church  of  Rome,  with 
all  its  paraphernalia,  looms  large  in  this   book.     We  have  altogether  a 
clear  and  trutliful  photograph  of  modern  Italy,  as  a  setting  for  a  graceful 
and  touching  talc,  which  cannot  fail   to  add  to  its  author  s  charactenslie 

reputation.  .  .  .  ,      ,  .       , 

The  Lar.t  that  had  No  Tiirmnej.  Gilbert  I'arker,  London. 
(Heinemann.)  A  collection  of  pretty  and  sympathetic  tales  concerning 
theneopleofPontiac,  with  which,  he  tells  us,  the  author  takes  his  leave 
of  the  country  of  his  birth.     They  are  of  no  great  force,  but  they  are  very 


the 


pleasant  to  read.  .,.,,.  ,  ,, 

Not  so  pleasant,  but  most  thrilling  and  uncommon,  are  tl; 
short  stories  called  Below  the  Salt,  by  C.  E  Raimond,  of  which  th 
is  a  new  edition.  We  mentioii  them  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not 
have  read  them  already,  and  because  they  should  be  known  to  all  who  care 
for  stroiK'  writing  and  the  by-ways  of  human  charactei-.  One  has  no 
doubt  readingthem,  that  they  Me  all  practically  true.  No  one  would 
have  dared  to  utter  such  a  satire  as  "The  Fatal  (Jift  of  Beauty  '  had  it  not 
been  well  founded.  The  humour  of  it  is  merciless  ;  merciless,  too,  is  the 
pathos  of  the  title-story,  "  Below  the  SaU  '  and  "  My  Second  Usban 
makes  us  laugh  and  laugh  again,  even  while  we  wonder  rather  woefully 
why  the  woiid  was  made  after  such  a  sort. 

ZangwiU  is  always  witty  ;  sometimes  distressingly  so,  his  continual  con- 
versation dazzling  one's  mental,  as  the  cinematograph  one  s  bodily,  eye;  but 
in  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  he  is  only  reasonably  brilliant,  and  a  wayfaring 
man  need  not  err  therein.     The   main   interest  of  the   novel   is   political, 
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suggest  much  industry  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  as  well  as  muth  leisure 
on  the  part  of  his  readers  ;  for  life  now-a-Uays  is  extremely  short,  ami  there 
is  so  much  to  be  read  that  is  brief,  pregnant,  and  swift  of  thought,  that 
the  ancient,  treatise-like,  magazine  article,  of  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and 
"  British  Quarterly  "  tjpe,  is,  with  many  people,  doomed  to  the  process  of 
"skimming."' 

Moreover,  the  reading  public  is  more  actively  receptive  and  quicker 
of  apprehension  than  it  used  to  be,  and  can  now  follow  a  rapid— even  an 
express— train  of  thought,  without  requiring  every  break  in  the  line  to  be 
verbally  bridged. 

The  article,  though  well  and  dearly  written,  is,  to  an  Australian,  who 
has  followed  his  hical  Federal  history,  tedious  in  details,  though  it  might 
be  new  and  palatable  to  the  American  reader,  for  wlioni  it  is  intended. 
Carlyle  once  said  that  "history  is  condensed  newspapers,"  but  this 
article  lacks  the  condensation  which  will  entitle  it  to  be  marked  as  of  the 
former  commodity.  We  shall  have  to  be  content,  here,  to  pick  some 
plums  out  of  it,  and  leave  the  remainder  for  those  who  have  more  time  for 
digesting  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Federal  movement,  the  chai-acters 
of  a  number  of  Australian  politicians  are  cleverly,  and,  in  our  ojjinion, 
justly  diagnosed. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  "  an  Australian  statesman  of  great  capacity 
and  far-sightedness,  impressive  eloquence,  and  magnetic  and  picturesque 
personality.  ' 

"  Mr.  Barton  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Convention  of  1S91,  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  Federal  movement  with  pre-eminent 
ability  and  persistence." 

"Australia  has  produced  no  more  zealous  Federalist  than  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith.  To  singular  aliility  of  the  '  dry-light '  kind,  he  adds  a  marvellous 
industry,  much  facility  as  a  draughtsman,  and  great  power  of  exposition 
and  debate." 

"  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dufl'y  was"  (that  distinguished  gentleman  is,  we 
believe,  still  alive  both  in  body  and  intellect)  "  a  man  of  patriotic  insight, 
large  grasp,  and  very  considerable  eloquence.'' 

Mr  Gillies  is  a  man  of  "strong  intellect,  incisive  speech,  moderate 
temper,  and  large  conceptions." 

"  .Mr.  Trenwith,  of  Victoria — one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  a  shoemaker  l)y  trade — was  a  member  of  the  Con\ention,  and  secured 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  in  that  assemblj'  by  his  patriotism,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  fearless  and  eloquent  advocacj'  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  best  in  the  national  interest,  even  though  it  might  l)e  in  conflict  with 
the  provincial  policy  of  his  Party,  or  appear  imcongeni;.!. " 

Speaking  of  the  long  struggle  which  preceded  the  accomplishment  of 
Union,  Mr.  Symon  says  that  "of  the  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
criisade  none  did  more  splendid  service  than  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Dcakin,  and 
Ur.  Quick  ;  and,  of  all  organisations,  none  exercised  a  more  constant  and 
powerful  influence  than  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  particularly 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 

Throughout  the  article  there  is,  we  think,  an  implication — a  very 
common  one  outside  New  South  Wales — that  the  burden  of  the  struggle 
for  Union  fell  equally  in  all  the  Colonies,  whereas  its  accomplishment 
was,  with  a  little  exposition,  more  or  less  a  foregone  conclusion  in  all 
the  Colonies  but  three — New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Australia. 

When  the  true  history  of  the  struggle  comes  to  be  written — if  that 
ever  happens — it  will  be  recorded  that  the  whole  issue  depended  ulti- 
mately upon  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wa'es,  and  that  the 
real  crusatlers  who  fought  the  great  tight,  and  brought  the  movement  to  a 
successful  issue,  were  associated  with  tiiat  Colony.  Certain  sections  of  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  especially  of  its  capital  city,  when  put  to 
the  test,  revealed  untold  prejudices  against  constitutional  change  ;  smug 
satisfaction  with  their  own  Colony's  ancient  importance  ;  violent  objection 
to  anything  and  everything  in  the  nature  of  political  partnership  with  the 
people  of  their  younger  neighbours.  The  two  older  clubs  of  that  city 
proved  to  be  veritaWe  hot-beds  of  anti-Federalist  feeling  ;  and  reputedly 
"  old '' families — of  fifty  years' standing— assumed  an  attitude  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  towards  the  movement,  which  Mas  at  least  amusing  to  the 
more  modern  and  cosmopolitan  minds  of  the  conmnmity.  'The  real 
struggle  was  against  these  intolerant  elements ;  for  whatever  could 
be  done  was  done,  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  by 
unpardonable  abuse  of  the  sister  Colonies,  by  the  utilisation  of  a 
conmiercial-spirited  Press,  by  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  by  gross  and 
persistent  exaggeration  of  its  financial  cost,  to  damn  the  movement  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  body  of  the  general  public,  who  had  not  the  time  or  the 
ability  to  enter  into  all  the  constitutional  intricacies  of  the  proposed 
Federal  compact.  All  this  had  to  be  met,  to  be  exposed,  to  be  contro- 
verted, to  be  explained,  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  none  but  those  who 
actually  took  part  in  the  work,  or  personally  witnessed  its  performance,  in 
every  city,  town,  or  village  of  the  Colony,  could  appreciate  the  herculean 
work  which  ultimately  led— after  a  second  reference  to  the  people — to 
victory.  When  that  «as  accomplished  in  the  Mother  Colonv,  the  task  of 
obtaining  assent  from  the  peoples  of  the  remaining  Colonies"  was  more  or 
less  easy,  except,  perhaps,  in  Queensland  and  West  Australia,  where  much 
and  arduous  work  was  required  to  bring  the  movement  to  a  successful 
issue. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Federal  movement,  for  the 
edification  of  extra-Australian  readers,  Mr.  Symon  altogether  fails,  in  our 
view,  to  do  complete  justice  to  this  aspect  of  the  story. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points  in  the  Federal  history  to  which 
we  would  refer  that  -Mr.  Symon  has  brouglit  out  most  justly  and  clearly, 
each  of  which  it  is  well  Australians  should  not  forget  in  the  due  appor- 
tionment of  Federal  laurels. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Reid's  attitude  in  1891,  he  says:  "Moved  partly  by  re- 
sentment, on  account  of  being  unwisely  excluded  from  the  1890  Convention, 


and,  perhaps,  more  by  bitter  hostilitj'  to  I'arkes,  that  gentleman  opposed 
Federation  as  oS'ered  by  the  Bill  of  1891,  with  virulent  vigour  and 
success."  Mr.  Reid  has  once  or  twice  attempted  to  justifj"  this  unfavour- 
able attitude,  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme  itself  was  objectionable  ;  but 
intelligent  lookers-on,  like  Mr.  Symon,  are,  perhaps,  better  judges.  He 
says  :  "  He  (Mr.  Reid)  denounced  the  contemplated  Union  as  destructive 
to  Freetrade,  which  was  regarded  as  the  special  policy  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  antithesis  of  the  liighly  protective  policj'  of  the  other 
Colonies.  He  efl'ectively  likened  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
such  a  Federation,  to  that  of  a  teetotaller  proposing  to  keep  house  with  five 
drunkards.'' 

Referring  to  the  year  1894,  when  ilr.  Reid  came  into  power  as 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  and  suddenly  changed  his  attitude  towards 
the  movement,  Mr.  Symon  says  :  "  The  rising  sun  of  Federation  w-as  just 
visible  over  the  horizon  ;  this  Reid  speedily  realised.  With  quick  strategy 
he  cleverly  disarmed  opposition  by  re-stating  the  movement,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Government  behind  it,  and  proposing  an  elective  Convention. 
For  this  purpose  he — in  August,  1894 — addressed  a  circular  despatch  to  the 
Premiers  of  the  various  Colonies,  in  which  he  said  that  '  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  if  not  in  all,  political  vicissitudrs,  and  the  stress  of  urgent  local 
questions,  seem  for  a  considerable  period  to  have  endangered  the  continuity 
of  this  movement,  and  this  Government  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  take  up 
with  genuine  earnestness  the  question  of  a  United  Australia.' ''  Speaking 
of  the  Australian  Press,  so  far  as  it  showed  its  character  in  the  working 
out  of  Union,  Mr.  Svmon  says  :  "  The  attitude  of  the  Press  was  in 
particular  instances  marvellous.  Some  by  no  means  insignificant  journals 
seemed  unable  to  make  np  their  minds.  They  could  not  judge  which 
\'iews  would  be  palatable  to  the  largest  body  of  their  subscribers.  One 
great  newspaper — recognised  as  the  fearless  champion  of  a  progressive 
democracy — hail  its  mind  made  up  for  it  in  a  very  sudden  and  summary 
way,  by  a  great  demonstration  for  Union  and  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  on 
the  part  of  the  native-born  Australians  at  Sandhurst,  Victoria.  And, 
speaking  more  particularly  of  the  Press  in  relation  to  the  ultimate 
struggle,  Mr.  Symon  says  :  "  T)ir  Daily  relcgraph,  a  very  powerful  and 
able  Sjdnej-  newspaper,  declared  that  the  people  of  ^■ietoria  were  only 
united  by  the  common  instinct  of  loot  in  the  desire  to  plunder  New  South 
Wales.  ■' 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  Mr.  Symon  is  particu- 
larly outspoken  :  "  The  vagaries  of  what  is  known  as  the  Labour  Party  in 
Australian  politics  were  very  curious.  Federation  and  the  Referendum 
were  planks  in  the  political  platform  of  that  Party.  But,  with  a  few 
noble  exceptions,  they  played  false  to  both  at  this  crisis.  They  appeared 
to  object  to  the  Referendum  because  it  was  to  ijive  them  Federation. 
The}'  objected  to  Federation  because  it  was  founded  on  the  Referendum, 
and  gave  them  a  Constitution  more  democratic  than  they  ever  dreamt  of, 
and  sooner  than  the}-  ever  hoped  for.  This  Party  fought  the  issue, 
probably,  on  the  pettiest  and  narrowest  grounds  of  all,  but  with,  perhaps, 
more  virulence." 

In  dealing  with  the  last  stage  of  the  movement — the  reference  to  the 
people  in  the  different  Colonies — Mr.  Symon  uses  language  almost  vitriolic 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  places  on  record  one  of  the  most  skilful 
examples  of  political  legerdemain  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Australian 
politics:  "  Great  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  duplex  attitude  of  the 
Right  Honorable  G.  H.  Reid.  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament  had 
already  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  in  increasing  the  minimum, 
necessary  to  carry  the  Bill,  to  SO,OCK).  This  had  been  done  whilst  the 
Convention,  brought  together  on  the  basis  of  a  oO,000  mininuim  for  New 
South  Wales,  was  actually  sitting- -Reid  standing  by,  and  consenting. 
But  during  the  Referendum  campaign  Reid's  conduct  outdid  even  this. 
Declaring  that  he  himself  would  vote  for  the  Bill,  he  tnged  every  possible 
objection  against  it,  hinting — if  not  saying  in  so  many  words — that  it 
would  Ijring  ruin  to  New  South  Wales.  This  extraordinary  course  of 
action  Ijecarae  immortalised  as  the  '  yes-no '  attitude — an  epithet  likely  to 
remain  the  permanent  appanage  of  Mr.  Reid.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
special  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  New  South  Wales,  owing  to  her  local 
Freetrade  policy  ;  but  these  difficulties  did  not  justify  Reid's  defection, 
nor  his  cynical  disregard  both  of  his  public  pledges  and  the  devotion  to 
the  Federal  cause  by  which  he  liad  claimed  to  be  influenced. 

"  However,  there  came  a  general  election,  when  the  Federal  issue  was 
brought  conspicuously  forward.  The  result  was  to  punish  Reid  for  his 
'  yes-no '  attitude,  by  reducing  his  Parliamentary  majority  from  thirty- 
seven  to  two.  This,  perhaps,  was  better  than  expelling  him  from  office  ; 
because  it  left  him  in  office,  dependent  upon  support  from  the  Federal 
Party. 

"  He  dropped  to  the  sittiation  ;  adroitly  escaped  from  the  impasse  he 
had  created  for  himself,  by  saying  he  only  desired,  in  the  interests  of  New- 
South  Wales,  certain  modifications  in  the  form  of  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament ;  and  when  Parliament  adopted  them,  he  proposed 
a  Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the  different  Colonies  to  deal  with  them. 

"  From  that  Conference  Reid  returned,  proclaiming  himself  satisfied 
with  the  amendments  he  had  secured,  and  announcing  his  intention  to 
advocate  the  bill,  as  amended,  heart  and  soul.  This  pledge  he  faithfully 
kept." 

And,  while  dealing  out  the  scorpions  contained  in  the  article,  we  may 
quote  another,  directed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Australian  Continent. 

Speaking  of  the  hang-back  policy  of  Queensland,  and  the  "  shan't - 
play"  demeanour  of  Western  Australia,  Mr.  Symon  says:  "Western 
Australia  affords  a  striking  and  unsatisfactory  contrast  to  Queensland. 
She  took  part  in  the  Convention  :  her  Premier  attended  the  1899  Confer- 
ence, and  agreed  to  its  decisions  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  his 
own  Colony,  than,  influenced  from  his  better  judgment  by  his  immediate 
atmosphere  of  provincialism,  he  forgot  the  past  and  his  engagements,  and 
—in  opposition  singularly  enough,  to  the  majority  of  the  people— led  an 
agitation  for  amendment,  whic'h  his  own  friends  converted  successfully 
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into  one  for  rejection  of  Federation  altogether.     No  man,  it  may  lie  hoped 
was  more  chagrined  at  the  result  than  the  Premier  himself."' 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Symon'.s  article,  which  consists  of  a  commentary 
on  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  and  contains  reasons  for  the  sevet-iil 
departures  from  the  lines  of  the  American,  Canadian,  and  Swiss,  precedents, 
IS,  we  flunk,  the  most  interesting— and,  certainly,  the  most  instructive— 
to  Australian  readers. 

Mr.  Symon  attaches  great  importance  to  the  close  touch  which  is 
provided  between  the  people  and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 
"The  conspicuous  feature,"  he  says,  "in  the  Australian  Constitution- 
affecting  not  the  State  alone,  but  every  otlier  part  of  it  -is  the  direct 
iniluence  and  power  e.xerted  by  the  people  upon  their  rei)resentative  men 
and  governing  bodies.  No  Conventions  or  other  pulilical  butTer-machinea 
have  any  place  in  the  Australian  system,  nor  can  any  such  contrivance 
interpose  between  elector  and  elec-ted.  The  Australian  Constitution,  it 
may  l)e  convenient  to  say  here,  i.s  essentially  more  democratic  than  the 
American.  It  is  a  people's  Constitution,  if  ever  there  «-as  one.  All  powei- 
in  the  ultimate  resort  rests,  not  theoretically,  but  actmiUy,  with  the 
people." 

Upon  tlie  subject  of  allowing  members  to  sit  in  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Parliaments,  we  are  told  that  "  many  Federalists  at  the  time 
felt  this  to  be  a  mistake  and  unworkable  ;  but  the  more  radical  section  of 
the  Convention  pressed  for,  and  secured  it.  Since  the  Bill  was  accepted 
liy  the  people,  reflootion  has  made  the  blunder  clear,  and  local  Parliaments 
have  pas.sed  resolutions,  declaring  that  their  members  shall  not  lie  eligible 
to  hold  seats  in  both." 

Mr.  Synion  evidently  anticipates  a  glorious  future  for  the  Common- 
wealth, for,  in  looking  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  tiual  stages 
of  its  inauguration,  he  says  :  "  What  a  vista  will  be  opened  to  us  in 
Australia  !  We  shall  begiu  our  career  with  a  population — ejKcIuding  New 
Zealand— of  nearly  4,(;)00,000  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  Ijreed— by  a 
singular  coincidence,  about  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  United  States  anil  of 
Canada  at  the  birth  of  their  respective  Unions.  We  shall  have  a  vast 
territory,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  foreign  admixture  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  free  from  the  troulile  of  native  or  coloured  races  ;  an  accumu- 
lated wealth  estimated  at  £1,400,000,000,  and  a  trade  of  £200,000,000  per 
annum." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  so  much  assistance  was  obtained  in  the  framing  of  that  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  making  conjecture  as  to  its  probable  sufficiency  in 
the  time  to  come,  he  says  :  "  That  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
the  strain  of  national  adversity,  and  the  no  less  severe  strain  of  national 
prosperity.  It  has  stood  the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil  war  the  world  has 
ever  known.  SuiBcient  for  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it 
has  proved  equal  to  the  needs  and  happiness  of  forty-five  States  and  about 
80,000,000  people.  We  may  take  tliat  as  of  good  omen  for  Australia. 
Originatiiig  with,  and  ratified  by,  the  people,  the  Commonwealth  Bill  has 
the  best  of  human  sanctions.  It  has  the  consent  of  the  people.  Framed 
so  as  to  give  the  fullest  scope  to  the  self-government  of  a  robust  democracy, 
it  should  never  languish  or  prove  unequal  to  its  purpose  so  long  as 
democrac}'  is  true  to  itself.  The  people  always  rise  to  their  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  with  the  freedom  and  competition  in  public  affairs,  inseparable 
from  Responsible  Government,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack  of  leaders 
to  guide  them  aright. " 


W.  D.  Howells  on  James  Russell  Lowell. 


In  the  September  number  of  Seribner,  there  is  a  very  charming 
"personal  retrospect"  of  the  author  of  the  liiglov  Papers,  written  by 
Mr.  W.  1).  Howells,  who  seems  to  have  stood  towards  the  object  of  his 
heart's  utterance  in  the  relation  of  a  friend — a  friend  in  the  most  poetic 
sense  of  that  term. 

Mr.  Howells  first  met  Lowell  forty  years  ago,  when  he  himself  was 
just  beginning  his  literary  life— a  mere  stripling  ;  and  from  that  time 
till  the  time  of  the  latter's'death,  tliere  seems  to  have  existed  between  them 
a  most  intimate,  if  somewhat  intermittent,  comradeship,  ilr.  Howells  is 
well  equipped  for  the  writing  of  such  a  sketch  ;  for,  besides  enjoying  the 
unique  opportunity,  by  personal  friendship,  of  learning  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man,  he  ccrta'inl}-"  is  himself  a  keen,  as  well  as  a  kindly,  judge  of 
character— as  his  own  delightful  stories  prove.  The  remarkable  success 
which  Lowell  achieved  as  United  States  Minister  in  London,  and  the 
enviable  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  that  great  centre  of  all 
accomplishments  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  reeonteur,  and  conversa- 
tionalist, which  accomplishments  were  only  fully  revealed  since  his 
occupancy  of  that  position,  have  made  him  widely  known  wherever  literary 
taste  has  a  footing,  and  constituted  him  an  interesting  figure  among 
American  men  of  letters— one  that  naturally  associates  itself  in  the  mind 
with  such  writers  as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Wendell  Holmes,  Dudley 
Warner,  and  others  of  a  gradually  diminishing  importance 

Lowell  is  best-known  to  the  general  reader  as  the  author  of  the 
Bi<i/oiv  Papers  and  Mi/  Stiidi/  Windows.  The  former  enjoyed  a  wide-- 
principally  American— popularity  for  many  years,  but  it  is  doubtful 
wliether  they  will  "  live,"  on  account  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  dialect  of 
the  "far  west  "  with  which  thev  abound,  and  which  itself  must  gradually 
cease  to  be  interesting,  as  the  primitive  social  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  sink  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten. 

il/y  Stitdi/  Windoirs  is  a  book  of  a  solid,  imiversal  character,  written 
in  a  delightfully  terse  and  cultured  style.  Tlie  essay  on  "  Democracy  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  among  its  contents  ;  an  essay  which  is  as 
"full  as  an  egg"  of  the  stronger  and  less  obvious  reasoning  which 
underlies  popular  government.  Another  interesting  and  useful  paper  is 
that  which  seems  to  dispose  once  for  all,  of  whatever  philosophical   value 


was  thought  to  attach  to  the  life  and  leaching  of  Thoreau,  the  Carlyle  (in 
miniature)  of  America.  The  experiment  by  an  educated,  cultured  man,  of 
throwing  up  civilization  and  its  enervating  luxuries  and  reiorling  to  a 
primitive  mode  of  life,  was  bereft  of  its  moral,  as  Ijiwell  shows,  by 
Thonau's  returning  to  theeivilized  slate  of  thingK  which  he  had  previously 
given  up  in  disgust. 

•\-  :.■■  * 

But  to  return  to  Lowell ;  Mr.  Howells  shows  that  he  possessed  a  tem- 
perament at  once  cheerful,  gentle,  artistic,  and  generous.  "  He  had  always 
so  much  of  the  boy  in  him  that  he  liked  to  tease  the  over-HcriouH  or  over- 
sincere."  "  He  liked  to  tca.se  and  he  liked  to  mock,  especially  his  juniors, 
if  any  touch  of  affectation,  or  any  little  exuberance  of  manner  gave  him  the 
chance."  He  was,  loo,  fond  of  children,  which  ia  in  itself  an  outcome  of 
the  art  sense,  indiiatiiig  also  sympathy  and  imagination.  "  He  included 
our  chihlren  (says  Mr.  Howells)  in  his  affection,  anil  he  enjoyed  our  foml- 
ness  for  them  as  if  it  wcic  something  that  had  comc'  back  to  "liini  from  his 
youth.  .  .  .  He  liked  giving  children  books  anri  writing  tricksy  fancies 
in  these,  where  he  masked  as  a  fairy  prince."  Like  majiy  more  gentle  and 
artistic  natures,  he  was  highly  susceptible  to  outside  iiilliienceB.  "  He  was 
very  sensitive  to  criticism,  especially  from  those  he  valued  through  his 
head  or  heart.  ...  He  was  not  an  unsocial  man,  but  ho  was  most 
distinctly  not  a  society  man.  He  loved  chiefly  the  companionship  of  books, 
and  of  men  who  loved  liooks  ;  but,  of  women  generally,  he  hail  an  amusing 
(♦ilfidence  ;  he  revered  and  honoured  them,  but  he  wotild  rather  not  have 
had  them  about.'  Again  :  "  As  to  women  of  the  ffirtatious  type  he  did  not 
dislike  them  ;  no  man,  perhaps,  docs  ;  but  he  feared  them,  and  he  said 
that  with  them  there  was  but  one  way,  and  that  was  to  run."  At  another 
stage  in  his  career —  presumably  at  or  after  middle  age— "  he  loved  his 
friends  and  their  love,  but  he  had  apparently  no  desire  to  enlarge  their 
circle." 

*  *  <: 

Lowell's  generosity  has  many  tributes  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Howells. 
"  He  was  generous  of  money,  and  generous  of  himself,  when  he  thought 
he  could  be  of  use  or  merely  of  encouragement." 

All  these  tender,  gentle,  altruistic  qualities  were  possibly  the 
mellowed  and  ripened  results  of  early  chastening,  for  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows.  The  knowledge  of  his  departing 
youth  (he  was  not  yet  ."lO)  had  "set  him  thinking  of  the  past,  which  had 
sorrows  in  it  to  age  him  beyond  his  years."  What  those  sorrows  were  we 
are  not  whoUj'  told.  There  had  evidently  been  "a  young  wife,''  and  he  had 
lost  many  children  ;  but  Mr.  Howells  says  that  he  never  spoke  of  her  or 
of  them. 

It  is  a  consoling  thought  that  Lowell  \vas  a  smoker — aiiparently  a 
frequent  one.  "  Jle  smoked  and  talked  befoi'c  a  wood  fire.  He  smoked  a 
pipe  which  was  always  needing  toliacco,  jr  going  out,  so  that  I  have " 
(says  Mr.  Howells)  "the  figure  of  him  before  my  eyes  constantly  getting 
out  of  his  deep  chair  to  re-kindle  it  from  the  fire,  with  a  paper  lighter.'' 

Though  fond  of  kindly  satire,  which  he  could  direct  with  great  skill, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  cynic  about  him.  He  seems  to  have  detected  a 
tendenc}'  in  that  direction  in  Mr.  Howells  himself  in  his  younger  d.ays, 
and  he  liade  his  J'oung  friend  to  "  sweat  the  Heine  out  of  himself  as  men 
sweat  the  mercury  out  of  their  bones."  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  if 
Lowell  had  delilicrately  .sat  himself  down  to  w'rite  something  worthy  of 
his  ability,  he  could  have  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  essayists  or  of  the 
lighter  moralists.  He  was,  however,  something  of  the  dabbler.  Mr. 
Howells  speaks  of  a  current  superstition  "  that  he  was  an  indolent  man, 
wasting  himself  in  barren  studies  and  minor  efforts,  instead  of  devoting 
his  great  powers  to  some  monumental  w'ork  worthy  of  them."  Mr. 
Howells  mentions  further,  as  if  in  a  whisper,  that  Lowell  once  went  so  far 
as  to  write  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  religion,  Mr.  Howells  saj's  that  "in  his 
earlier  poems  are  many  intimations  and  affirmations  of  belief  in  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  especially  in  the  (iod  who  declares  vengeance 
His,  and  will  repay  men  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  will  right  the  weak 
again.st  the  .strong."  Mr.  Howells  adds:  "I  think  he  never  lost  this, 
though,  when  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  I  asked  him  whether  he  believed 
there  was  a  moral  government  of  the  universe,  he  answered  gravely,  and 
with  a  sort  of  pain  :  '  The  scale  is  so  vast  and  we  see  such  a  little  part  of 
it.' "  One  one  occasion  Lowell  was  speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
he  (Lowell)  said  "  the  truth  was. in  it,  but  they  had  covered  it  with  their 
hagiology."  We  are  told,  too,  that  "  he  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
that  he  was  very  reverent  of  other  people's  religious  feelings." 

As  to  the  belief  in  an  after  life,  Mr.  Howells  says  that  he  never  had 
any  direct  or  indirect  expressions.  Neither  in  regard  to  his  political 
opinions  is  there  anj-  very  clear  exposition.  His  essay  on  the  subject  of 
Democrac}'  is  decidedly  transcendental,  for  he  had  never  been  enabled  to 
take  a  practical  work-a-day  view  of  tilings  political,  and  had  not  that 
knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature  in  its  political  connections 
that  breaks  in  so  crucllj'  upon  the  ideals  of  the  visionary 

:;:  *  * 

Lowell's  appointment  to  the  position  of  United  States  Minister  at  the 
English  Court  was  a  veritable  red-letter  day  in  his  life,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later.  He  underwent  a  .severe  disillusioning  in  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country;  and,  when  "writing  at  the  distance  of 
Europe,  he  spoke  of  America  as  '  the  Land  of  Broken  Promise.' "  That 
phrase  was  originally  embodied  in  his  jioem  "  Agassiz,"  and  was  only 
omitted  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends.  There  is  no  doubt  (according 
to  Mr.  Howells)  th^t  Lowell  morally  lilushed  for  certain  institutions 
which  had  grown  up  in  his  native  land  under  her  idealised  constitution. 
"  He  was  thinking  "  (says  Howells)  "of  the  shame  of  our  municipal  cor- 
ruptions, the  debased  quality  of  our  national  statesmanship,  the  decadence 
of  our  whole  civic  tone."  He  was,  too,  evidently'  struck  with  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  conduct —in  England  and  in  America — of  what  used 
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to  be  called  the  "humble.--  classes,  "f  ™"l'l  '^^''V  tvcZetsf 
demeanour  of  tbe  Au.eiican  vvu.king-man,  the  unspoken,  but, '  f^^^  'f '"^'f • 
ti.mlvi.K.ted.  belief  that  the  tlitlcrences  in  men  s  positions  ni  1  tc  ..le  onlj 
a  nuutei-  of  luck  ;  that  the  t.ani-coiuluctor  eouUl  a;ln>m.ste  a  g.ea 
railway  s^■stem  if  only  "  he  woul.l  be  let  ;  that  the  Huent  poll  cal 
chatterbo.x  of  the  bar-parlour  could  till  the  position  of  President,  it  oiil> 
"they  would  give  him  a  .show."     This  is  not  peculiar  to  America  ±ie 

complained  (savs  Mr.  Howells)  of  the  American  lower-class  mannei  .  the 
conl  ctor  a  Krcabn.an  would  be  kind  to  you  (he  said),  but  they  would  not 
be  respectful,  an.l  -here  is  the  result  of  English  MiA"^t^".*\--'^7'^*^:!'^,3 
he  coul.l  not  see  the  fun  of  this  in  the  old  way.'"  The  ettects  of  England 
were  manifold,  even  in  regard  to  his  personal  habits. 

"In  this  retrospect"  (says  Howells)  "I  see  him  in  the  sack  coat  and 
rou"h  suit  ^^  hich  he  wore  upon  all  outdoor  occasions,  with  heavy  shoes 
and  a  round  hat.  I  never  saw  hi.n  with  a  high  hat  on  till  he  came  home 
after  his  diplomatic  stay  in  London  ;  then  he  had  become  quite  rigouronsl\ 
correct  in  his  costume,  and  as  conventional  as  he  had  formerly  "eei  in- 
different." Again,  "He  was  in  tone  with  everything  Enghsh,  and  ^^ as 
determined  I  should  be  so,  too,  beginning  with  the  English  «eathei, 
which  in  summer  cannot  be  over-praised.  He  earned,  of  course  an 
umbrella,  but  he  would  not  put  it  up  in  the  light  showers  that  caught  lis 
at  times,  saving  that  the  English  rain  never  wetted  you.  Ihere  is 
delicate  satire  in  all  this,  such  as  only  those  who  can  see  it  for  thcmsely«s 
can  enio\-.  The  truth  is  tliat  London  life  had  developed  the  foppish  sue 
of  Lowell's  nature— at  least  to  that  extent  that  prompts  a  man  to  •  look 
his  best  '■  Mr.  Howells  refers  to  his  social  successes,  and  observes  that 
"people  spoke  of  him  seriously  as  'an  addition  to  society'  in  London, 
where  one  man  more  or  less  seemed  like  a  drop  in  the  sea.' 

When  Lowell  returned  to  America,  having  been  "  replaced  in 
London,  "  he  made  a  bra\-e  show  of  not  caring  to  have  remained  away. 
Jlr  Howells  says  that  "the  comfortably  padded  envuonment  was  so 
at'i-eeable  to  him,"  and  adds  with  a  touch  of  humour:  "There  was  no 
m'ore  round-hat-and-sac-coat  business  for  him  ;  he  wore  a  frock  coat  and  a 
hiidi  hat  and  v  hatever  else  was  rather  like  London  than  Cambridge.  1 
do°not  know  but  drab  gaiters  sometimes  added  to  the  efl'ect  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  which  he  now  produced." 

Mr.    Howells    thus   eloquently  sums   up   his  friend:   "What  1    have 
cloudily  before  me  is  the  vision  of  a  very  lofty  and  simple  sold.  .     .     I 

believe"  neither  in  heroes  nor  in  saints,  but  I  believe  in  great  and  good  men  ; 
and  among  such  men  Lowell  was  the  richest  nature  I  have  known." 


Extravagant  Dressing, 

Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden  has  been  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  columns  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  "  Extra- 
vagance in  Dress."  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  either  the  matter 
or  manner  of  the  contribution  ;  but  as  Lady  fluendolen  is  presumably  a 
member— perhaps  what  the  newspapers  call  a  "  prominent  member"— of 
Englisli  society,  such  an  article,  in  such  a  magazine,  commands  notice 
from  the  students  of  social  evolution. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comments  in  his  book—"  Education  :  Physical, 
Moral,  and  Intellectual"- on  the  greater  weakness  of  women  over  men 
for  mere  decoration  of  the  body,  which  he  very  truly  treats  as  a  remnant 
of  our  savage  or  barbarous  origin.     The  truth  of  things  is  so  constantly 
blurred  to  us  by  habit  or  convention  that,  in  order  to  see  customs  and  in- 
stitutions about  us  in  their  true  light,  we  need  to  make  a  special  mental 
efibrt  to   test   them   by    first    principles  ;   and  when   -we  do,  what  crea- 
tures we  all  appear   to  be!     Look   through   a    "woman's   paper"— T/ie 
Queen,  The  Genllewoman,  or  indeed  any  otlier,  for  they  are  all  alike— and 
reflect  that  each  week  about  one  pourd"  of  paper  and  ink  is  expended  in 
making  known  to  each  educated,  civilised — if  you  like — Christian  woman, 
the  yearly,  monthly,  even  liourly,  mutations  of  what  is  called  fashion.     A 
hundred  advertisements  of  different   "dodges''  for  corseting  —  in  other 
words  distorting — the  human  body  out  of  the  shape  in  which  God  made  it 
into  that  which  the  mode  demands;  a  multiplicity  of  designs  for  making 
the  presumably  unseen  lingerie  as  attractive  as  an  outer  garment:  a  score 
of  mauceimesfor  suspending  a  mere  covering  for  the   foot;  a  thousand 
tricks,  pranks,  freaks,  frolics  for  differentiating  the  dress,  frock,  gown — 
what  you  will — from  that  of  every  other  woman,  and—  in  regard  to  evening 
Garments  —  for  "  holding  up  "  the  upper  part  of  that  garment  with  safetj- 
anil  yet  displaying  as  much  of  the  body  itself  as   decency  will  permit  ; 
numberless  forms  of  foot-gear,  all  designed  to  act  as  stilts  to  the  wearer, 
and  yet  to  drive  the  toes  of  the  foot  into  a  wedge-shaped  cavitj-,  so  as  to 
pervert  their  particular  purpose  and   render  healthy  exercise  painful  and 
impossible.      And,  as  to  head  covering,  we  find,  on  a  mere  cursory  view  of 
such  a  publication,  every  conceivable  scheme  for  arranging  her  own  or  some- 
body else's  hair  on  her  silly  little  head,  so  as  to  carry  a  hat,  or  a  toque,  or  a 
bonnet,  or  a  saucer,  or  a  plate,  which  is  at  one  time  small  enough  for  a 
sparrow's  nest,  and  at  another  large  enough  for  a  clothes  basket,  according 
again  to  the  "  mode.  ''       The  question  of  shade  for  the  face — the  original 
purpose  of  a  head-covering — is  in  this  regard  the  last  consideration.     And 
then  the  feathers,  the  bows,  the  ribbons,  the  buckles,  the  pins,  the  unfor- 
tunate birds'  heads  and  feet  and  w'ings,  the  spangles,  the  false  jewels,  the 
hundred  and  one  other  forms  of  frippery  that  would  break  down  the  vanity 
of  a  Tahitian  princess.     But  this  is  not  all  :  for  there  are  columns  given  to 
endless  fads  for  "  pa.s.sing  time''  or  "  getting  through  "  life,  called  "  fancy 
work,"  most  of  them  as  uselcssas  the  makingof  ships' models  inpickle  bottles, 
or  the  crocheting  of  yards  of  cotton  antimacassars  to  make  chairs  or  .sofas 
uninhabitable.     And,  then,  whole  columns  of   "  recipees  "  or  answers  to 
"correspondents"  on   the  subject  of  powders  and   paste  and  acids  and 
tweezers  for  removing  spots,  hair,  pimples,  and  wrinkles  ;  for  shaping  and 


colouring  the  nails  ;  for  colouring  the  cheeks  and  taking  colour  out  of  the 
nose.  "Good  Lord  !"  is  the  only  exclamation  that  comprehensively  sums 
it  all  up  ;  and  what  is  worse  is  that  tliese  reams  of  trifling  are  the  reflex  of 
an'a"e  which  demands  that  women  should  share  with  men  the  political 
managau'.-iit  of  the  world's  affairs  !  Anyone  who  has  read  Cook's  'V'oyages 
will  remember  the  illustrations  of  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  women  have  ornaments  in  their  ears  and 
tlieir  noses,  and  elsewhere  for  aught  we  know ;  and,  besides,  necklets  and 
wristlets  aiid  anklets  of  gaudy  rubbish  that  had  been  given  to  them  or  bar- 
tered for  trade  by  navigators.  We  laugh  at  them  !  Ought  we  not  now  to 
cry  at  ourselves" ?- for  the  typical  woman  of  to-day  lives  in  an  atinos- 
pliere  of  possible  truth  and  culture  and  philosophy,  has  opportunities 
that  the  w'orld  never  before  aflbrded  of  learning  what  life  is  and  what  it 
can  produce  in  the  shape  of  refined  and  elevating  and  lasting  pleasures, 
sees  herself  surrounded  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  wretched,  crying 
out  for  sympathy  and  help,  and  can  vet  find  time  and  conscience,  and 
even  amusement,  in  devotb  g  a  large  part  of  her  .silly  life  to  forms  of  per- 
sonal decoration  and  bodily  distortion,  compared  with  which  the  Pacihc 
savage  is  simple  and  classical !  ,  .  ■ 

We  shall  be  told  that  nowadays  women  in  society  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  many  forms  of  philanthro'py.  So  they  are  ;  but  not  ten  per  cent_ 
of  it  is  o-ennine  and  sincere  ;  and  if  you  consult  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
thoughtful,  serious  women,  who  see  life  in  its  proper  aspect,  and  who 
attac^h  to  dress  and  the  journalism  of  fashion  their  proper  place  in  the 
order  of  things,  they  will  confess  to  you  that  unless  you  have  (in  England) 
the  Marchioness  of  this  or  the  Counte"ss  of  That,  or  (in  Australia)  Lady  Tins 
or  Lady  That,  at  the  head  of  a  Philanthropical  Society's  circular  or  pros- 
pectus," you  may  despair  of  enlisting  any  large  body  of  women  assistants. 
On  the  other  h,and,  if  only  these  conditi'ons  are  complied  with,  they  will 
s-narm  like  a  hive  of  bees  round  a  queen,  they  will  all  want  to  be  ofiice- 
bearers  ;  and  the  acme  of  their  delight  will  be  tbe  publication  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph  in  which  their  otherwise  undistinguished  names  are  for 
a  moment  associated  with  one  or  two  recognised  "  leaders  of  society." 

But  we  have  forgotten  Lady  Guendolen  and  her  article  !  "During 
the  last  few  years,"  we  are  told,""  dress  seems  to  have  become  an  engross- 
inff  subject  of  interest  to  many  people  ;  far  more  than  it  used  to  be, 
juSging  by  the  increase  of  fashion  papers  and  the  numberless  descriptions, 
illustratio"ns,  notices,  and  suggestions,  that  appear  even  in  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters."  ^  ■  ,  c 
Our  own  nil  'miable  comments,  written  from  a  practical  man  s  point  ot 
view,  are  quite  liorne  out  bj-  this  aristocratic  writer,  who  is  probably  in 
the  thick  of  it,  and  therefore  a  far  more  impartial  judge.  "  Surely,"  she 
says,  '  it  is  a  sign  that  dress  is  becoming  a  sort  of  mania  with  some 
people.  Every  year  now  ^ve  see  more  and  more  descriptions  such  as  this  : 
'  Mrs.  Fascina"tion  smiled  sweetly,  and.  in  spite  of  tlie  cold  east  wind, 
wore  her  favourite  blue  :  whilst  Lady  Sprightly  was  seen  walking  with  her 
usual  grace,  gowned  in  pink,  and  wearing  a  bewitching  toque.' " 

What  would  we  think,  «  hat  would  women  themselves  think,  if  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following  appeared  in  regard  to  some  friend  of  their 
own  :  "  Lord  W'carwell  was  seen  looking  younger  than  ever  in  grey  tweed; 
and  Mr.  Toogood,  obliging  as  usual,  beained  over  a  pale  green  necktie?" 
"  Why  not  ?'' asks  Lady  Guendolen  ;  "it  might  he  just  as  interesting." 
And  she  adds  :  "  But  all  this  kind  of  nonsense  would  not  be  written  if 
there  were  not  eager  readers  whose  minds  are  dwelling  far  too  much  on 
dress." 

Lady  Guendolen  thinks  that  we  men  are  m  a  measure  accountable 
because  we  are,  she  says,  in  the  habit  of  taking  objection  to  our  wife  or 
our  sisters'  attire,  if  it  l)e  not  according  to  our  taste.  We  don't  agree  with 
Lady  Guendolen.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  men  will  lean  to 
simplicity,  and  take  objection  to  excesses  or  extravagances  of  colour  and 
style  than  that  they  will  encourage  them;  for  men— i.e.,  men  of  even 
averace  taste--objec"t  to  the  conspicuous  in  colour  or  form,  because  of 
their  "desire  that  any  one  with  whom  they  are  connected- whether  a 
sister,  a  wife. or  a/iaiicei'-shoiddbeclearly  differentiated  from  any  pronounced 
type  with  which  they  would  not  care  to  have  lliem  associated. 

The  conversation,  too,  of  the  average  fasliionable  woman  conies  in  for 
Lady  (Uiendolen's  criticism.  "Go  out,"  she  says,  "  and  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation around  you."  We  may  presume  that  this  has  reference  to  the  circle  in 
which  Lady  Guendolen  herself  moves.  "  You  will  be  surprised,"  she  says, 
"  at  tbe  number  of  people  who  are  talking  about  dress — perhaps  it  may  be 
varied  by  the  subject  of  food  ;  but  where  women  are  concerned  dress 
carries  off  the  palm."  We  should  add  to  the  subjects  of  women's  conver- 
sation, even  among  Ladj-  Guendolen's  class,  other  people's  doings  and 
character,  especially  if  it  afford  the  least  thread  ujjon  which  to  hang  a 
conjecture  or  a  speculation  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  the  possibility  will  grow  into  a  probability,  an<l  the  probability  into 
a  rumoured  fact,  and  the  rumoured  fact  into  a  fact  "on  good  autliority. 
This  process  of  evolution  from  an  imaginary  into  an  established  fact— if 
considered  apart  from  its  occasional  inconvenience  and  positive  injury  to 
others — is  a  most  fertile  source  of  conversation  among  women,  as  well  as 
among  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  according  to  scientists,  have  sometliing 
of  the  women's  nature  in  their  composition. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  Lady  Guendolen  into  her  calculations  as 
to  how  much  a  reasonable  woman  should  spend  on  dress.  There  is  reallj' 
no  standard;  for  Mrs.  Mackaj-  or  Miss  Gould  could  well  have  an  extra  tea 
gown  or  two  more  than  the  wife  of  a  bank  manager!  "  Some  people,' 
says  Lady  Guendolen,  "  spend  £2,000  a  year  on  dress,  not  including  lace 
and  jewels  ;"' and  she  asks,  in  a  prefatory  spirit,  "Where  is  the  harm':' 
Her  own  answer  is  good  and  sound  :  "In  the  waste  of  time,  of  thought,  and 
of  energy—  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  woman,  whose  head  is  continu- 
ally buried  in  a  fashion  book,  whose  energy  is  exhausted  in  trying  on 
clothes,  and  whose  whole  heart  is  set  on  her  last  new  band  box  ";  and  she 
adds,  "  The  mischief  does  not  end  with  the  injury  done  to  herself — others, 
who  cannot  afford  the  money,  are  tempted  into  debt  by  her  evil  example.'' 
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Lady  Guenclolcn  asks:  "  For  whom  do  women  dress  ?  Is  it  to  gain  tlie 
admiration  of  men  ?''  Herbert  Spencer  draws  attention,  in  the  hook  wo 
have  mentioned,  to  the  singular  fact,  which  is  pertinent  to  this  (|ue3tion, 
tliat  througliout  nature  tlie  Ijcauty  of  form,  of  colour,  of  plumage,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  male  side  of  animal  life  ;  whilst  in  regard  to  civilized  men 
there  is  nowadays  a  distinct  tendency  to  eschew  colour  and  decoration  of 
all  kinds,  and,  in  regard  to  women,  a  greater  tendency  to  all  that  can  bu 
said  to  correspond  with  plumage  and  general  attractiveness  in  birds. 

Lad}'  Ciuendolen  docs  not  herself  answer  this  question.  It  is  iicrfoclly 
true  tliat,  e\en  where  men  are  not  in  attendance,  women  will  apparently 
take  tlie  same  tiouble  about  their  dress  as  if  the  whole  ol)ject  of  their 
efforts  were  merely  the  admiration  of  their  own  .sex;  but  no  man  or  woman 
of  the  world,  with  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
will  doubt  that  tlie  dominating  note  in  regard  to  those  features  of  a 
woman's  dressing  which  are  outside  and  beyond  the  questions  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  self-rcspcct,  and  legitimate  self-satisfaction,  the  approval  of 
the  other  se.\  is  tlie  answerable  factor,  even  though  the  great  majority  of 
the  latter  are  blind  to  details  of  colour,  form,  trimming,  and  finish. 

Take  the  following  as  testimony  by  a  woman  of  society  (the  aristo- 
cratic author  of  the  NinelteMh  Century  article)  to  the  vanity  and 
fickleness  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  affluent  of  her  se.\.  It  is  a 
veritable  "  sign  of  the  times."  "  Look,'' she  says,  "at  tliose  people  who 
can  aft'ord  to  buy  all  they  fancy;  how  the}'  seem  to  display  their  wealth  on 
their  persons?  They  order  a  countless  variety  of  the  same  garments  ;  so 
that  ever}'  day,  nay,  every  few  hours,  they  may  appear  in  something 
different — first  in  the  toilette  (tintei-leure,  tlien  tlie  tailor-made  dress,  after 
which  a  tea  gown,  and  lastly  the  dinner  or  ball  gown :  four  dresses,  which 
would  be  reasonable  enough  if  it  were  not  that  for  at  least  three  days  in 
succession  each  dress  must  be  diflferent." 

Lady  (Inendolen  ventures,  in  the  course  of  her  article,  to  prescribe 
how  many  of  this  garment  and  how  man}'  of  that  should  be  purchased  in  a 
year  ;  into  which  problem  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  quite  evident  that  that 
lady  is  no  faddist  or  extremist  ;  for  she  thinks  that  even  among 
those  who  "  go  out  in  society"  CoOO  a  ye<ar  is  a  fair  limit  for  expenditure 
for  clothes  alone  !     What  material  for  a  loud-mouthed  socialist  oratorl 


French  Animosity  to  England. 

M.  FERDiy.^SD  Brunitieke  contributeil  to  a  recent  number  of  The 
Quarterly  Rirleir  a  thoughtful  article  on  "  French  'Views  of  England," 
which,  coming  from  a  Frenchman  of  sucli  acknowledged  ability  and 
impartiality,   deserves  close  attention  from  all  truth-seekingEnglishmen. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  contribution  to  an  undoubtedly 
"  nice"  international  issue  i,?the  subtlety  of  its  analysis  of  the  influences 
which  have  regulated  the  national  mood  of  tliat  writer's  emotional 
countrymen. 

He  admits  at  the  outset  that  "the  French  nation  ranged  itself  unani- 
mously on  the  side  of  the  Boers,"  observing,  liowever,  that  there  are 
several  eminent  excexrtions  to  that  unanimity.  "On  the  whole,"  lie,  liow- 
ever, says,  "prevalent  opinion,  in  French-speaking  countries,  is  hostile  to 
England." 

The  "  chief  reason"  assigned  for  this  animosity  is  that  "just  now,  in 
tlie  last  days  of  the  century,  England  appears  to  be  by  way  of  annihilating 
a  nationality."  That  will  not  seem  to  Englishmen  to  be  a  very  feasible 
reason  ;  for  "France  is  doing,  or  has  surely  done,  the  same  thing  witli 
Madagascar  ;  and,  moreover,  she  is  not  giving  much  in  sulistitution  ;  liut 
then  the  French  mind  does  not  work  as  an  English  mind  does,  and  M. 
Brunitiere  seems  to  be  consc.ous  of  the  fact,  for  he  thus  confesses  it  ; 
"  What  are  the  exact  grievances  of  the  Boers  ;  what  those  of  the  English  ; 
and  whether  the  war  depended  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  President  Kruger 
—all  those  questions,  naturally  most  exciting  to  the  English  themselves. 
Interest  French  opinion  very  xlHilitly."  If  this  be  so,  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  tlie  two  nationalities  to  think  alike  on  such  a  subject  ? 
"  There  are  other  reasons,"  says  M.  Brunitiere,  "  some  of  them  sufliciently 
ugly "  '  The  first  of  them,  which  follows,  we  should  place  before  all 
others,  that  is  if  we  were  asked  to  say  why  the  French  people  are  hostile 
to  England.  "  The  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  England  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  her  progress— the  vast  augmentation  of  her  wealth  and 
extension  of  her  Empire— have  excited  jealousy  in  many  quarters.  And 
acain  ■  "  The  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  too  much  dinned 
into  our  ears  of  late.  That  sort  of  thing  becomes  in  the  end  most  offensive 
to  one's  nationality  "  ! 

::-.  *  -■:: 

Most  people  ■would  suppose  that  our  French  writer  had  here  given 
away  his  ease  and  his  countrymen  into  the  bargain,  but  that  is  not  so  ;  for, 
having'  reached  this  stage  hv  an  easy  grade,  he  takes  a  sort  of  logical  dive 
beneath  his  own  admission,  and  asks  whether  after  all  success  is  any  criterion 
of  merit ''  "  Where  should  we  bring  up  ;  "  he  asks,  "into  what  l.arliansni 
should  -ive  not  plunge,  were  we  resignedly  to  accept  the  notion  that  g"Ort 
fortune  is  a  proof  of  superiority  !"  The  reason  and  the  query  put  together 
amount  to  this  :  "  France  is  jealous  of  England's  apparent  success,  but  she 
(Enaland)  does  not  deserve  that  success.  It  is  really  not  success  at  all. 
The  argument  is  not  even  reduced  to  this  simple  form,  and  the  writer  goes 
on  to  enumerate  other  "reasons."  ,.,      ia      # , 

France  is  anno  ed  at  the  tone  of  the  English  press  over  the  U-'e-Vfus 
matter.  M.  Brunitiere  speak.s  of  the  "dense  ignorance  of  the  hnglish 
over  that  most  unhappy  afl'air."  ,     ,        ■  i       t: 

We  Eiielish,  it  is  clear,  do  not  at  all  understa.ul  the  circumlocution 
and  intricacy  of  the  French  mind.  We  all  saw  in  the  Dreyfus  ease  the 
unjust  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  justice)  persecution  of  an 
iiidividtial  citizen  of  France  by  a  body  of  military  men  who  did  not  hesitate 


to  resort  to  forgery,  porjuiy,  and  brutality,  to  gain  llieirciids  ;  and  now  wc 
are  told,  and,  in  fact,  rather  laughed  at  for  not  having  sooner  understoofl 
it,  that  "  Freiu:h  spirit"  and  "French  nationalism"  were  involved  in 
"that  unhappy  affair.  "  "For  two  whole  years,"  M  Brunitiere  com- 
plains, "the  English  press  refused  to  see  anything  of  the  kind.  For  two 
years  the  English  papers,  with  The  Tlmui  at  I  heir  head,  overwhelmed  ns 
with  in.sult  and  inveitive  for  not  Iwlieviiig  in  the  innocence  of  faplain 
Drey  fits. '' 

*  * 

Here  again  we  find  the  two  national  points  of  view  far  apart.  Kvory 
Englishman's  nature  is  ingraineil  with  the  notion  of  individnul  rights,  so 
tliat  he  finds  it  inipossii)le  to  understand  how  any  "  nationalism "  or 
"  national  spirit"  (or  national  fiddlesticks,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said) can 
be  sufliciently  important,  or,  indeed,  woitli  even  consideration,  which  in- 
volves the  <:onscious  sacrifice  of  a  single  life  or  a  single  career,  as  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  the  ca.se  of  Dreyfus.  That  priority  for  the 
individual  is  indceil  the  tap  root  (though  not  so  much  as  it  used  to  bo 
before  the  boasted  triumph  of  democracy)  of  our  English  or  British  body- 
politic  ;  that  we  take  care  of  the  indiviflual,  however  humble  he  may  be, 
and  leave  the  national  spirit  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  that  is,  in(lce<l,  our 
national  spirit ;  that  the  individual  man  shall  Ik;  free.  The  national 
spirit,  which  is  the  resultant,  follows.  It  had  its  germ  a.s  far  hack  as 
Magna  Charta,  and  it  has  become  an  axiom— a  sort  of  constitutional 
premiss  in  all  our  State  or  national  or  political  calculations.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  British  success  in  the  art  of  colonisation. 

The  French,  on  th''  other  hand,  ])ul  the  cart  before  the  horse — in  a 
constitutional  sense.  The  "  national  spirit  "  must  first  bo  considered,  and 
the  individual,  however  innocent  he  may  be,  must  be  placed  on  the  altar, 
if  he  <eem-v,  as  Dreyfus  did,  to  menace  that  spirit. 

M.  Brunitiere  (.as  do  hundreds  of  his  ccmntrymen)  evidently  considers 
us  a  nation  of  Ijumluigs,  for  he  says  :  "  English  interests  are  looked  upon 
by  the  English  as  a  national  religion,  whose  articles  do  not  admit  of 
discussion.'  Again:  "  She  has  certain  i  rinciples  for  use  at  home  and 
other,  quite  contrary  ones  for  use  abroad."  He  then  (juotes  another  French 
writer  with  apparent  approval  :  one  "  who  knows  Englaml  best,  anil  has 
loved  her  fiinreri I )/ a.m\  ]ir(iixerl  her  true  ijrealntK!)  most  eloquently."  That 
writer (M.  Emile  Montcgul)  says  : — "The  sole  aim  of  England's  policy  is 
the  augmentation  of  England's  wealth.  This  reverence  for  riches  is  more 
tlian  a  fault  ;  it  is  a  crime  ;  it  is  the  greatest  damage  that  the  English 
have  done  the  world  ;  for  they  have  infected  others  with  this  utterly  false 
and  hitherto  unknown  idea" 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  by  M.  Brunitiere,  that  "  nowhere  else  aro 
folks  so  anxious  about  morals  and  morality  as  in  England.'  Then  follows 
a  series  of  shortcomings,  which  may  be  conveniently  summarised  thus  :— 
"Protected  by  his  geographical"  isolation  .  .  .  entrenched  in  his 
island  .  .  .  intoxicated  by  his  great  prosperity  .  .  .  imbued  with 
a  feeling  of  security  which  results  from  the  possession  of  wealth  .  .  . 
accustomed  to  a  manner  of  living  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  ours, 
and  which  glories,  under  the  name  of  eccentricity,  in  defying  our  customs — 
all  these  peculiarities  have  pa.ssed  insensibly  into  a  consciousness  and 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  race  ;"  and  that  sense  of  superiority 
is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  M.  Brunitiere's  countrymen  ! 

On  the  principle  that  "  our  flatterers  are  our  woist  enemies,  and  that 
the  highest  point  of  esteem  is  loyalty  to  point  out  our  errors,"  M. 
Brunitiere  expresses  a  hope  that  ho  may  not  offend  the  British  people  I 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  arguments 
of  the  article"  in  question,  every  fair-minded  reader  will  find  food  for 
much  thought  in  perusing  them  ;  for  nations  are  like  individujls,  and  can- 
not judge  themselves.  Properly  read,  there  is  much  useful  suggestion  in 
the  article,  though  possibly  not"  flattering  to  the  smug  side  of  our  national 
character. 


Federal  Notes  and  Queries. 


"Civil.  Servant''  desires  to  know  why  provision  was  not  made  for  the 
simultaneous  transference  of  all  State  services  which  are  to  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  reason  is  clear  ;  from  its  inception 
the  Commonweiilth  will  have  need  of  money  ;  hence  the  chief  source  of 
revenue,  the  Customs,  w  ith  its  necessary  staff  of  officials,  is  transferred 
from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  that 
the  new  Government.froni  the  beginning,  shall  have  the  means  of  existence. 
There  is  no  such  need  for  haste  with  regard  to  the  other  services ;  and  the 
dates  of  their  transfer  niiiy  well  await  the  careful  establishment  of  the 
necessary  organization  to  deal  with  them. 

"  CoxsTiTiTTiON.'"— (1)  Why  was  the  Bill,  framed  by  the  Convention  of 
1891,  not  gone  on  with  ;  and  (-2)  What  stejis  were  taken  to  resuscitate  the 
movement  after  the  work  of  that  Convention  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
oblivion  ?  (I)  The  "01  draft  Bill  was  consiilercd  unworkable  in  some  of  its 
clauses  and  not  sufliciently  democratic  in  the  constitution  it  proposed. 
The  ^vork  of  preparing  it",  however,  was  not  wasted,  as  it  formed  the 
foundation  on  which  the  present  Commonwealth  Constitution  was 
built  up  (i)  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  in  18!)4.  niove<l  a  resolution  on 
the  subject,  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembl}',  and 
made  an  eloquent  speech  advocating  an  immediate  re-discussion  of  the 
subject.  This  moved  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  (then  Premier)  to  announce  that  he 
intended  at  a  forthcoming  Conference  of  Premiers,  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  to  propose  that  the  election  of  a  convention,  and  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  scheme,  should  be  remitted  to  the  , 
people.  This  was  done,  and  the  Federation  Enabling  Act  of  1895  was  the 
result. 
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"  Re\'ENUe"  says  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  pi'ofit  arising  from  the 
operatious  of  the  Post  Office,  between  the  1st  Jaauary  next  and  the  date  on 
which  the  Commonwt'alth  Executive  takes  over  the  management  of  the 
service?  They  go  to  the  State  as  hitherto.  Until  the  proclamation  of 
transfer  is  made  by  the  Governor-General,  everything  connected  with  the 
Post  Office  remains  under  the  State  control. 

"  Decim.1L  " :  It  would  be  better  to  defer  starting  an  agitation  for  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  until  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  has  disposed  of  the  multitude  of  more  pressing 
questions  connected  with  the  establishment  and  putting  into  working- 
order  the  \arious  organs  of  government,  which  are  amply  sufficient  in 
number  and  importance  to  fully  occupy  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Parliament  "of  the  Commonwealth  has  power  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  See  s.  51  (xv.)  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  that  power 
will  be  utilised  for  some  years  to  come. 


CoiTCsponbence. 


Governors'  Allowances. 


To  THE  Editok  of  "United  Australia." 

SiK, — With  the  creation  of  a  Governor-General  for  Australia  the  status 
of  States  Governors  must  be  somewhat  impaired.  Should  we  not,  there- 
fore, do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  up  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  latter  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  very  reverse  seems  to  be  the  popular  idea.  In  Victoria 
the  present  allowance  for  the  Vice-regal  representative  is  ±'7000  per 
annum,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  re-Juce  it  to  £.5000,  with  the  intimation 
that  he  is  "  not  expected  to  entertain."  The  Governor-General  is  to  have 
£10,000,  and  he  also  is  told  that  he  is  "not  expected  to  entertain" — in  the 
different  States.  This,  we  believe,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  the  working  classes,  by  keeping  down  expenditure.  Now,  what 
does  the  saving  of  £2000  per  annum  mean,  saj-  in  Victoria  ?  Under  one  half- 
penny per  annum,  per  head  of  the  population  I  And  for  this  we  are  to 
impair  the  position  of  our  Vice-regal  representative  and  thereliy  restrict 
his  entertaining,  thus  stopping  the  circulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  money, 
which  would  have  an  effect  specially  disadvantageous  to  the  workiiio 
classes. 

One  Government  House  ball  circulates  at  least  £-000,  and  in  the 
widest  manner.  Cabmen,  milliners,  tailors,  and  shopkeepers  in  general, 
even  farmers,  benefit  by  such  a  function.  Then  entertaining  at  Govern- 
ment House  means  entertaining  at  private  houses,  and  the  ball  ia  kept 
rolling.  Races,  hunting,  at  homes,  garden  parties,  etc.,  keep  up  a 
circulation  of  money.  A  £5000  a  year  allowance  will  mostly  bring  out  a 
man  who  will  have  to  live  within  that  allowance,  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  go  outside  it  :  and  we  must  necessarily  put  up  with  a  second  or  third- 
rate  type  of  representative.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  bad  generall}'  for  trade, 
and  do  much  to  set  the  States  back.  Let  us  say  that  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  (and  the  other  States  in  proportion)  give  our  States 
Governors  £10,000  a  year  each,  and  also  each  give  the  Governor-tJeneral 
£5000  per  annum  allowance  for  expen.ses.  This  would  mean  the  sum  of 
twopence  per  head  in  Victoria — a  twopenny  stamp — but  what  would  it 
not  mean  to  the  general  briskness  of  trade  in  the  metropolis  !  A  £10,000 
a  year  representative  will,  as  a  rule,  spend  £5000  or  £10,000  a  year  further 
of  his  own.  Lord  Hopetoun  spent  £15,000  to  £20,000  a  year  of  his  own, 
and  we  should  obtain,  as,  heretofore,  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
Empire.  The  sojourn  of  such  amongst  us,  and  their  return  to  the  centre  of 
the  Empire,  must  in  its  hidiest  sense  be  invaluable  to  us.  We  should 
never  have  been  luiderstood,  as  we  are  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sojourn  amongst  us  of  such  men  as  Lord  Loch,  Lord  Jersey,  Lord 
Carrington,  Lord  Kintore,  Lord  Brassej-,  our  present  Governor-General 
and  many  others. 

Does  the  average  ratepayer  know  what  it  costs  to  live  liberally  at 
Government  House  ?  Does  he  know  anything  of  the  cost  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  statr  paying  even  a  flying  visit  to  another  State  ?  Lord 
Hopetoun's  expenditure  was,  we  believe,  sometimes  over  £30,000  a  year  in 
Melbourne.  Cup  week  alone  would  cost  over  £3,000.  A  Government 
House  Ball  costs  about  £1000  ;  a  garden  party  not  much  less,  as  the 
numbers  are  so  much  larger ;  and  at  least  three-cjuarters  of  a  million  of 
cash  is  circulated  in  that  week  in  Mell)Ouine.  If  the  Governor-General 
does  not  \nsit  the  other  States  there  will  be  grumbling  ;  but  they  have  no 
right  to  expect  him  to  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  To  visit  (sav)  Victoria 
means  the  transit  of  something  like  the  following  :— The  (iovernor-General 
Lady  Hopetoun,  two  sons  and  tutor,  three  aides,  private  secretarv' 
accountant,  steward,  housekeepers,  five  maids,  six  men,  groom  of  the 
chamber,  valet,  four  servants  for  staff,  chef,  two  assistants,  coachmen 
stud  groom,  ten  imder-grooms,  twelve  horses  and  four  cairiages.  ' 

Then  Government  House,  Sydney,  must  of  course  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  certain  number  of  servants,  who  would  be  on  board  wattes.  I  believe 
exclusive  of  staff,  the  household  in  Sydney  will  number  over  60  persons 
and,  as  we  know,  17  horses  have  already  been  brought  out  from  home.       ' 


The  foregoing  was  written  in  November,  before  the  proposition  bvMr 
Chamberlain  of  a  £10,(KX)  a  year  allowance  for  the  tTOvernor-General] 
Unfortunately,  the  right  thing  was  proposed  in  the  wrong  way  ;  but  we 
feel  assured  Victoria  will  not  allow  Lord  Hopetoun  to  visit  that  State  at 
his  own  expense,  for  he  certainly  cannot  keep  up  his  New  South  Wales 
establishment  on  anything  like  £10,000  a  year.  We  hope  the  whole  matter 
will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Federa'l  and  States  Parliaments      The 


money  will  not  go  out  of  Australia ;  it  will  all  be  immediately  circulated, 
with  a  good  deal  more  added,  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  the 
community.  The  public  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  £7  10s.  lid. 
per  head  of  the  pojndation.  Let  us  make  it  £7  lis  ;  instead  of  spending 
1811  pence  let  us  spend  another  penny,  and  for  1812  pence  do  the  thing 
properly  and  fairly  !  Let  the  States  individually  provide  another  penny, 
which  would  enable  them  to  give  their  Vice-regal  representatives  suitable 
remuneration,  such  as  the  dignity  of  that  office  requires. 

A  VICTORIAN  WHO  KNOWS. 


The  Referendum. 


To  THE  Editor  of  "United  Australia." 

Sir, — There  is  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Holman's  statement  that  the 
Referendum  had  a  satisfactorj-  trial  in  the  matter  of  the  Constitution. 
He  might  as  well  say  that  the  Coronation  Oath  created  Monarchy.  The 
Commonwealth  Referendum  was  a  mere  surplus  ratification  of  legislative 
results,  and  in  no  sense  a  creator  of  them.  Nor  were  the  Conventions 
upon  any  higher  plane  than  committee  work  emanating  from  ripened 
Parliamentary  action. 

"  The  supremacy  of  the  majority"  is  a  glib  but  misleading  phrase. 
The  science  of  government  demands  something  more  than  a  magician's 
wand  to  turn  "supremacy"  into  "good  government."'  Persons  who 
consider  themselves  very  advanced  radicals  make  the  mistake  of  yearning 
for  the  abyss  of  Anarchy,  under  the  impression  that  by  that  road  mankind 
can  ascend  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 

All  that  is  wise  and  ethical  in  the  conduct  of  mankind  has  been 
evolved  bj-  the  gradual  accretion  of  those  qualities  through  untold  ages  of 
hinnan  life.     There  have  been  no  short  cuts,  and  there  will  be  none. 

The  Labour  party,  or  any  other  party,  iiossesscs  imder  the  British 
Constitution  (and  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
latest  and  most  complete  embodiment  of  it )  the  most  marvellously  efficient 
because  eqiiifahk  system  of  government  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive,  or  the  will  of  man  to  manifest  itself  under. 

That  Constitution  provides  all  forms  of  the  Referendum  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  but  shallow  observers  cannot  see  it  because  of  its 
continuous  and  automatic  presence  and  action. 

Mr.  Holman,  or  Mr.  Ambody  else,  can  at  any  moment  t«ke  an 
initiative  and  a  national  Referendum  under  the  British  Constitution  by 
carrj'inga  fiery  cross  of  a  sublimely  wise  because  practical  policy  through 
all  the  constituencies,  until  he  islanded  in  the  position  of  I'remier. 

Under  the  Referendum  that  could  not  be  done.  There  would  be  no 
Premier.  He  would  disappear,  as  George  Washington's  electoral  college 
in  America,  to  elect  the  President,  has  been  trampled  out  of  existence  by 
the  Referendum  to  elect  "tickets." 

Foolish,  foolish  men,  to  cry  for  the  Referendum  ;  to  destroy  the  most 
perfect  intellectual  freedom  and  facility  of  development  under  Parlia- 
mentary government,  and  substitute  for  it  Tammany  Hall  I 

Such  men  are  literally  an  "  all  fours  "  dramatising  (and  such  a  pathetic 
one  in  the  20th  cent'ui'y)  of  the  dog  and  the  bone  and  the  shadow,  snapping 
at  the  latter  because  it  seemed  to  be  an  added  .icquisition,  and  losing  the 
precious  substance. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRISP  (Vic). 


Os  Beino  "  Local." — People  often  say  that  they  love  to  live  in  the 
"  centre"  of  things  ;  to  feel  the  pulse  of  life  ;  to  know  "  all  that  is  going 
on"  ;  to  liave  "  wide"  interests.  If  they  are  English,  they  arc  only  happy 
in  London  :  if  thej^  are  French,  in  Paris.  For  them  to  be  "  in  the  -swim  "  is 
to  be  in  heaven.  No  doubt  they  have  a  good  time.  Their  days  are 
crowded,  their  nights  are  gay.  They  know  all  about  Kubelik  directly  he 
appears.  The  nose  of  the  last  new  beauty  is  familiar  to  them  almost  as  is 
their  own.  They  can  discuss  "Robert  Orange '"  with  Mrs.  Craigie,  and 
stand  before  the  picture  of  the  year  with  Lady  Elcho.  The  quarrels  at 
Covent  (Jarden  are  to  them  as  family  quarrels,  or  as  that  'other  jolly  row 
downstairs '  was  to  Mr.  Edward  1'erry  in  old  Gaietj-  days.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  has  told  them  how  he  feels  after  his  American"  travels.  They  are 
able  to  call  ^Mr.  Kipling  "  Ruddy,"  and  to  speak  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  as 
"that  dear  Tony  Hawkins."  They  .see  every  one,  if  it  is  only  in  the 
Park.  Tiiey  know  everybody,  at  any  rate  by  sight.  And  when  they 
stroll  down  Parliament  Street  the\-  are  seized"  with  sweet  sensations  of 
Government.  And  when  they  pass  in  front  of  Marlborough  House, 
they  understand  what  it  is  to  be  Royal.  Yes,  these  central  people  have  a 
great  deal.  Yet  they  miss  something.  They  have  never  tasted  the 
strange,  mysterious  charm  of  being  "local." 

*  ■■::  » 

There  is  something  \ery  fascinating  in  the  gentle  process  of 
becoming  local.  Some  people  can  become  local  more  quickly  than  others. 
I  am  local  now— thoroughly  local.  It  took  me,  perhaps,  a"  month  or  six 
weeks  to  attain  to  my  present  condition  of  completeness.  I  reached  the 
remote  haunt,  in  which  I  am  for  the  time  comfortably  buried,  at  the 
beginning  of  .lune.  I  was  then  rather  Londony,  and  "inclined  to  give 
myself  airs.  I  spoke  with  a  slight  Cockney  accent,  and  had  a  Piccadilly 
gait.  When  I  conversed,  I  began  about  the  Academy.  My  hearers 
thought  I  alluded  to  a  sm.all  local  acadenn'  of  art  a"t  a  ridiculously 
diminutive  town  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  mentioned  Sargent.     They  said 
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he  kept  the  police  in  fine  order.  I  alluded  to  nuisio.  They  liked 
"Soldiera  in  the  Park."  I  touched  on  "The  Trials  of  the  Baritocks." 
Tlicy  acknowledged  that  poor  Mrs.  Hantock  had  had  a  "perk  of  Inmhles" 
with  her  twins.  It  turned  out  that  she  was  the.  grocer's  wife  at  the 
corner.  I  am  a  good  friend  of  hers  now.  She  wears  bugles  on  the  Sunday, 
and  is  learning  the  harmonium,  in  order  to  support  her  hushand  in  his 
efforts  on  the  concertina.  They  are  applying  themselves  at  the  moment 
to  an  e.xhaustive  study  of  the  "  Auld  Folks  at  Home,"  with  certain 
variations.  Finding  my  sparkling  and  Henry  .lamesdike  talk  about  central 
affairs  stood  me  in  small  stead  up  here,  and  wishing  to  lie  ncighliourly,  I 
considered  matters,  and  reali.sed  that  I  nnist  try  to  l)ecome  local,  idid 
not  relish  tlie  idea.  I  thouglit  I  should  be  bored.  1  feai'cd  mine  was  too 
mighty  an  intellect  to  crawl  and  grovel  among  paltry  things.  ]Jt<!ji(leH,  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  set  about  being  local.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  How 
could  I  curb  mj'  brilliant  fancy  and  prevent  it  from  galloping  about 
London  ?  How  could  I  check  my  iijuate  tendency  to  discuss  cololirities  ''. 
I  resolved  to  discard  my  London  paper  and  to  take  in  the  local  sheet. — 
Robert  Hichbns,  in  The  Londoner. 


A  rather  foolish  correspondence  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  Pa/l 
Mali  Oazetle,  on  the  question  "  What  do  women  admire  in  men?"  The 
answer  which  seems  the  most  sensible  is  that  of  Benedick,  who  ought  to 
know.  First,  he  replies,  healthy  aniraality ;  second,  goodness  ;  third, 
cleverness.  What  comes  after  I  know  not.  Personally  I  sliould  have  said 
that  what  a  woman  admires  most  in  a  man  is  his  "engaging "  ipialities.  By 
the  way,  have  3'ou  ever  lieard  the  saying,  "  Man  proposes,  Ood  disposes," 
used  as  a  proof  (sophistical,  I  fear,)  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  ?  It 
now  remains  for  a  paper  to  ask  what  is  it  that  men  admire  in  women. 
Here  again  the  engaging  qualities  come  in  ;  or  it  might  be  worded  that  a 
man  most  admires  in  a  woman  her  acceptable  qualities.  The  capacity  to 
dress  probably  ranks  high,  although  dress  is  not  exactly  in  a  woman. 
Apropos  of  dress,  I  find  this  pleasing  anecdote  in  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  new 
book  about  Dartmoor  :  '  What  have  you  got  on  3'ou,  little  girl  ?"  asked  a 
good  woman  of  a  shivering  girl.  "  Please,  mem,  first  there's  a  jacket,  then 
a  gownd,  and  then  comes  Oi."  Perhaps  what  men  most  admire  in  woman 
is  the  "Oi." — ■"  Belinda's  Letter." — Books  of  to-day  and  Books  ofto- 
morrov. 


"Howlers"  are  always  amusing.  The  Saturday  Rei'iew  recently 
printed  a  long  article  containing  a  number  of  new  specimens,  of  which  the 
best  are  the  following  descriptions  of  Shakespeare  and  chemistr3'.  This  is 
chemistry: — "Chemistry  tells  j'ou  what's  in  things.  For  instance  we 
know  that  a  loaf  of  bread  has  in  it  flower,  east,  water,  and  salt,  but 
chemistry  would  tell  3'ou  how  much  weight  of  each,  and  perhaps  potatoes 
and  something  else  as  well.  Chemistr3^  is  great  on  sausages  and  wine. 
Sometimes  such  strange  things  are  put  in  that  goverment  puts  the  shopmen 
in  jail."  And  this  is  Shakespeare  ;-  '  William  Shakespeare  was  a  careless 
bo3'  and  a  poacher  almost  before  he  was  a  man.  He  did  better  later  on. 
He  has  written  The  Pihjrim's  Proi/ress,  Macbeth,  The  Fairy  Queen,  and 
The  Wealth  0/  Nations.  He  is  full  of  great  sentences  like  proverbs.  So, 
wlicn  anyone  speaks  sort  of  learnedly,  people  cry  out  in  fun— Shakespeare. 
— From  Books  of  to-day  and  Books  ofto-morrov\ 


Here  are  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  our  morning's  letters.  "The 
first  thing  is  alwa3-s  to  see  that  the  letters  handed  to  you  are  addi'essed  to 
3'ou.  Square  envelopes  are  al«  ays  more  promising  than  those  longer  and 
narrower.  The  square  envelope  is  used  by  a  more  generous  nature,  and 
the  larger  the  square  the  more  embracing  the  character  of  the  writer. 
Only  suppliants  use  the  longer  and  narrower  shape.  I  doulit  if  gilt-edged 
note-paper  ever  impresses  people  as  it  is  no  doubt  intended  to  do.  The 
use  of  gilt-edged  paper  is  like  .over-stating  your  ease.  Envelopes  of  motley 
hue  (such  as  bad  yellows  and  sickly  greens)  should  never  be  opened  first. 
Violet  ink  is  an  evil  thing,  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  finest  characters 
use  pure  white  or  Ijlue  coloured  paper  (not  that  known  as  '  mottled  ')  and 
of  a  liberal  size.  A  thin  fine-quality  paper,  with  a  tony  tint  of  blue,  and 
bearing  a  good  water-mark,  is  really  right.  .411  invitations  written  upon 
such  paper  should  be  accepted  Ijy  return  of  post.  A  sealed  letter  takes 
precedence  of  a  letter  merely  fastened  with  gum.  The  pleasure  of  seiding 
letters  depends  upon  the  occasional  use  of  sealing-wax.  He  who  seals  all 
his  letters  has  in  reality  none  of  the  instinct  of  secrecy  in  him.  The  colour 
of  sealing-wax  should  be  a  blue  or  a  black  ;  if  blue  it  should  be  a  blue  of 
distinction.  There  are  those  who  superscribe  the  word  '  important,' 
and  'private,'  and  'confidential,'  upon  their  envelopes.  Envelopes  so 
marked  are  irritating  as  showing  indecorous  haste  and  mind  ill  at  ease.^ 
Emphasis  should  never  be  laid  upon  the  word  'private'  or  '  confidential.' 
All  letters  are  both  private  and  confidential.  Letters  should  always  be 
destroyed  unless  signed  in  the  official  manner,  as  '  Your  obedient  servant.' 
These  may  be  pigeon-holed.  Beginnings  and  endings  denoting  warmth  of 
frendship"  should  be  noted,  and  in  replying  care  should  be  taken  to  show, 
at  any  rate,  a  no  less  degree  of  affection.  When  correspondence  under  this 
heading  is  considerable,  and  the  memory  likely  to  be  overtaxed,  a  uniform 
ending  and  beginning  should  be  found  that,  at  any  rate,  wdl  not  give 
offence,  but  rather  cement  and  encourage  friendship  and  break  down 
timidity."— "  Belinda's  Letter.— Soofo  ofto-dayand  Books  of  to-morrow. 

*  ♦  * 

The  following  effusion  from  an  Orange  paper,  by  an  Orange  poet,  on 
the  claims  of  Orange  to  liecome  the  Federal  Capital  (that  town  having 
been  "placed  "  in  the  Oliver  report),  may  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  other  colonies,  who  may  have  some  day  to  go  there  ! 


COME  'I'O  ORANtJE. 
It  you're  roasting  up  at  Dubbo,  if  you're  boiling  up  at  Bourko, 

Como  to  Orange,  where  the  breezes  arc  ii-blowing  ! 
If  you're  gasping  on  the  Oailing,  where  it'a  HuiMen  death  to  work, 

Come  to  Orange,  where  the  breezes  are  a-biowing  ! 
Ifvou  live  in  any  village  on  the  other  side  of  h-1. 
Where  the  averagi!  thermometer's  a  hundred  in  the  well. 
And  tlie  stagnant  air  is  reeking  with  an  Asiatic  sniell. 


Come  to  Orange,  wliere  tin 


g  witli  an  Asiatic 
lireezes  are  a-blow 


wing 


If  your  tongue  is  like  a  cattle  ilog's,  and  hanging  out  a  foot. 

Come  to  Orange,  where  the  breezes  are  aliTowing  I 
If  you  find  the  perspiration  is  a-lilling  tif  your  boot. 

Come  to  Orange,  where  the  breezes  area-blowing  I 

If  the  summer  sun  is  withering  the  million-acre  lilock. 

And  ascorchingall  the  wool  oil' every  wether  in  the  fiock, 

If  you  notice  that  the  pendulum  is  inelteil  olT  the  chick. 

Come  to  Orange,  whore  the  breezes  are  a-blowing  ! 

Chorun : 

There  is  dew  upon  the  daisies  in  the  morning, 
There's  a  freshness  and  a  sweetness  in  the  air. 

And  3'ou  feel  the  balm3'  breezes 

Come  awaftini;  througli  thetreesos 
As  J'ou  could'nt  feel  'em  any  other  where  ! 
*  ♦ 

Some  verses  called  "The  .Jewish  Soldier,"  by  .Mrs.  Henry  Lucas,  have 
lieen  published  in  the  Jeinish  Chronirle.  'riicy  express  in'  hingiiagc  of 
dignity  and  feeling  the  loyalty  of  English  .lews,  ami  their  wish  to  share  to 
tlie  full  ill  the  p.ains  as  well  as  the  advant.ages  of  British  nationality.  We 
quote  two  stanzas  which  will  show  the  tone  of  the  poem  : — 

"  Thou  hast  given  us  home  and  freedom.   Mother  England, 

Thou  hast  let  us  live  again 
Free  and  fearless  'midst  thy  free  and  fearless  children. 

Sharing  with  them,  as  one  people,  grief  and  gladness,  joy  and  pain. 

"  Now  we  Jews,  we  English  Jews,  O  Mother  England, 

Ask  another  boon  of  thee  ! 
Let  us  share  with  them  the  danger  and  the  glory, 

Where  thy  best  and  bravest  lead,  there  let  us  follow  o'er  the  sea." 

—  The  Times. 
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Federal  Delegates'  Visit  to  Hadfield's  Steel 
Foundry. 


A  photograph  of  considerable  historic  interest  appears  on  the 
opposite  page.  It  represents  a  \isit  paid  bj'  Australia's  Federal 
Premier,  and  the  Delegates,  to  Hadfield's  steel  works,  Sheffield, 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  extensive  works  of  its  kind  in 
Great  Britain.  The  reputation  of  the  firm  for  the  qualitj-  of 
their  manufactures  is  world-wide. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Iladfield,  the  head  of  the  firm,  has  long  occupied 
the  premier  position  as  one  of  the  original  investigators  of  iron 
and  its  alloj's,  his  principal  achievement  being  the  invention  of 
manganese  steel,  a  metal  showing  a  remarkable  combination  of 
hardness  and  toughness.  It  is  used  largely  in  mining  and 
dredging  operations,  and,  owing  to  its  great  abrasive  strength, 
has  already  shown  remarkable  economic  advantages  in  connection 
with  mining  machinery 

Mr.  Hadfield  has  also  entered  the  arena  in  ihe  battle  of 
shell  versus  plate,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  shell  capable  of 
piercing  a  steel  plate  15J  inches  thick— a  record  difficult 
to  beat. 

Hadfield's  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  tram  and  truck  wheels.  Many  thousands  of  the 
former  have  been  used  on  the  Sydney  tramways,  and  most 
satisfactory  results  are  reported  from  the  collieries  where 
Hadfield's  truck  wheels  are  in  use,  more  particularly  manganese 
steel  truck  wheels,  which  are  said  to  be  practically  everlasting. 

Messrs.  Hadfield  are  represented  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A. 
McArthur  (Limited),  of  ISIacquarie  Place,  Sydney,  who  are  making 
special  efforts  to  extend  the  use  of  Hadfield's  steel  in  Australia. 
The  name  of  McArthur  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  bona  Jides  oi 
this  and  other  engineering  firms  represented  by  them,  and,  while 
hoping  for  a  greater  development  of  local  industries  under  the 
altered  State  relations,  Australians  will  wish  them  every 
success  in  the  importation  of  high-class  machinery  and  English 
material,  which  are  essential  to  such  development. 
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John  Ruskin  and  Mis  Influence. 

The  Times  obituary  notice  of  the  late  John  Ruskin  was  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  that  appeared  in  the  English 
Press,  and  was  specially  valuable  for  the  informed  and  authorita- 
tive comments  upon  his  teachings. 

It  records  his  now  well-known  epitaph  upon  his  father's 
tomb-stone  that  he  was  "an  entirely  honest  merchant,"  and 
refers  to  the  "  beautifully  recorded  "  account  of  his  early  life  in 
portions  of  Fors  Clavigera,  as  well  as  in  the  charming  auto- 
biography known  as  "  Praeterita." 

The  fact  is  recorded,  that  before  he  was  23  years  of  age,  he 
carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for  an  English  poem,  and  at  24 
published  a  "startlingly  eloquent  but  closely  reasoned"  vindica- 
tion of  the  merits  of  contemporary  landscape  art,  and  especially 
of  the  work  of  Turner,  who,  the  notice  observes,  "  had  already 
passed  from  his  strongest  and  soberest  period  of  production  into 
the  wilder  and  weaker  dreams  of  his  decline."  At  the  age  of  24 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  modern  painters,  which  "  created 
a  stir  among  artists  and  connoisseurs  quite  without  parallel  in 
the  literature  of  English  art.  The  singular  beauty  of  the  style 
was  as  universally  admitted  as  the  heresy  and  inconsistency  of 
many  of  its  conclusions  were  passionately  maintained,  and  much 
of  its  reasoning  violently  misrepresented." 

"  His  object,"  says  the  writer  of  the  notice,  "was  nothing 
less  than  to  set  forth  in  full  the  relations  of  landscape  art  to  the 
laws  of  nature."  "  Never,"  says  the  writer,  "  w-as  so  gigantic  a 
task  undertaken  by  a  young  man  under  27  with  such 
calm  confidence  in  his  power  to  carry  out  his  undertaking.  Few 
designs  so  early  and  so  largely  shaped  have  been  so  consistently 
and  continuously  carried  out." 

Regarding  Ruskin's  politico-economic  and  social  views,  with 
especial  reference  to  a  series  of  letters  to  a  working  man,  published 
in  1867,  the  writer  observes  : — 

The  views  maintained  in  these  letters  involve  much  that  was 
calculated  to  startle,  and  to  provoke  the  charge  of  social  subversion,  often, 
no  doubt,   as   unfairly  as  his   doctrines   in  art   had   been   charged   with 


upsetting  the  respect  due  to  hallowed  practices  and  high  reputations.  In 
these  letter.^  will  be  found  the  seeds  of  most  that  has  startled  or  saddened 
those  «  hohave  followed  thedevelopment  of  Mr.  Ruskin'seconomiealleaching. 

j        The    following  paragraphs  attempt   to    indicate    the    cardinal 

j   error  at  the  root  of  these  strange  doctrines  : — 

This  is  not  the  moment  for  discussing  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  Ruskin's  politico-economical  teaching. 

It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that,  however 
monstrous  in  the  e_ves  of  those  who  take  self-interest  as  the  mainspring  of 
human  action,  it  "is  throughout  disinterested  and  elevated,  and  that  its 
weakness  in  the  eyes  of  its  assailants  is  that  it  is  based  on  too  high  a  view 
of  human  character,  the  claims  of  public  duty,  and  the  possibilities  of 
citizenship. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  tribute  to  Ruskin's  generosity,  that  his 
charities  and  gifts  in  aid  of  all  he  thought  worthy  of  help  were 
unstinted,  and,  having  inlierited  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  he  died  worth  comparatively  little,  even  if  we  include 
the  value  of  the  art  treasures  he  has  left  behind  him. 

The  notice  concludes  with  the  following  tribute  to  Ruskin's 
"  style  "  :— 

If  Ruskin's  ideas  have  made  way  in  the  realm  of  social  order  as  they 
have  lost  ground  in  the  realm  of  art,  his  position  as  a  master  of  English 
prose  has  become  more  and  more  assured.  No  one  now  disputes  his  pre- 
eminence there.  With  all  his  faults  of  proU.xity,  paradox,  and  want  of 
self-control  he  stamls  supreme  as  a  writer  of  the  highest  order  of  prose— 
with  Swift,  with  Burke,  with  (ioldsmith,  with  Newman. 

An  interesting  letter  hasbeen  lately  published  written  by  John 
Ruskin  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  advocated  a  particular 
method  of  voting.     The  following  is  the  gist  of  its  contents  : — 

"  I  have  looked  at  the  pamphlet  with  attention  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
j'ou  I  take  no  interest  in  its  subject.  I  hardly  know  why  you  wished  me 
to  look  at  it.  If  you  have  read  any  of  my  late  works  (any  of  my  pohtical 
works  at  all,  lately  or  long  since  written)  j-ou  must  have  seen  that  they  all 
speak  with  supreme  contempt  of  the  '  British  Constitution,'  of  elections 
and  popular  opinion,  and,  above  all,  of  '  Liberty."  In  '  Time  and  Tide  "  I 
have  told  my  working-men  friends  frankly  that  their  opinions,  or  voices, 
are  '  not  worth  a  rat's  squeak.'  How  should  I  care  for  the  methods  of 
their  registering  ? 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  several  very  true  remarks  and  useful 
suggestions  in  what  you  have  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  but  the  wisest 
system  of  voting  that  human  brains  could  devise  would  be  of  no  use  as  long 
as  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  fools,  which  is  manifestly  as  yet  the  fact. " 


READ    WHAT    VITADATIO    IS    DOING. 

CONSUMPTION,  PLEURISY  AND  ABSCESSES. 


DOCTORS     DIAGNOSED,     BUT     VITADATIO     CURED. 


381  Swan  Street,  Richmond,  Victoria, 

October  21,  1900. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Sole  Distributor  of  Webber's  Vitadatio, 
Sydnej'. 
Dear  Sir, — As  I  consider  Webber's  (ireat  Herbal  Remedj-  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  my  life,  I  think  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  hand  jou  my 
Testimonial.  I  do  this  absolutely  of  my  own  free  will,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  encourage  others  who  suffer  in  a  like  manner  as  I  did  myself  to 
persevere  with  Vitadatio,  and  through  persevering  may  be  cured  of  their 
infirmities.  I  had  been  suffering  for  five  j'ears.  In  the  first  place  I  was  a 
youth,  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  .age.  I  worked  in  a  cellar  in  Melbourne, 
and  through  the  rapid  changes  of  temperatures  I  caught  cold  after  cold, 
which  at  last  brought  on  Pleuris}'.  I  was  under  one  of  the  best  doctors  in 
Richmond  for  about  three  months,  but  I  made  no  progress  to  recovery. 
He  advised  me  to  go  for  a  trip  to  build  me  up ;  so  in  October,  1895,  I  left 
Melbourne  for  New  Zealand.  I  was  first  under  a  doctor  at  Wyndham, 
N.Z.,  who  failed  to  do  me  any  good.  He  wished  to  hold  a  consultation,  so 
I  got  another  from  Invercargill,  N.Z.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  suffering  from  Consumption,  and  that  I  could  not  live  more  than  a 
month  or  two ;  they  also  advised  me  to  go  further  north.  So  on  their 
advice  I  went  to  Wellington.  I  was  treated  as  an  out-door  patient  at  the 
Hospital  there  from  March,  1896,  till  March,  1898,  but  they  failed  to  do 
me  any  good.  I  tried  private  doctors,  but  with  tlie  same  disheartening 
result ;  they  said  it  was  Consumption,  and  took  it  for  granted  (it  could  not 
be  cured).  After  that  I  saw  Mr.  Palmer  in  Wellington,  and  he  advised  me 
to  take  Vitadatio  ;  and,  seeing  the  good  it  had  done  him,  I  started  to  take 
it,  but  after  taking  it  for  some  time  I  got  disheartened,  and  thought  it 
would  not  cure  me.  I  expected  a  few  Ijottles  to  cure  me,  but  it  did  not,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  So  after  that  I  went  under  another  doctor,  but  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters'  Lodge, 
I  had  to  get  a  certificate  report  every  fortnight.  In  such  report  he  wrote 
I  was  suffering  from  Phthisis.  He  told  my  sister  there  was  no  possible 
hope  for  me,  so  I  decided  to  come  back  to  Melbourne.      If  I  were  to  die  I 


would  die  at  home.  I  left  NVelliugton  in  February,  1899,  for  Sydney. 
When  in  Svdjiey  I  could  not  go  about,  for  my  feet  were  both  swollen,  so  I 
had  to  stop  there  .some  time.  I  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  March,  1899,  and 
the  winter  following  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  I  could  not  turn  myself  in 
my  bed  without  aid  ;  I  was  very  weak,  and  the  doctor  said  I  would  not 
live  a  fortnight.  After  that  I  again  saw  Mr.  Palmer,  who  still  persisted 
that  Vitadatio  would  do  me  good  if  I  would  just  stick  to  it.  He  also  told  me 
I  would  die  if  I  would  not  take  it  so,  to  please  my  family  I  again  took  it.  After 
taking  it  for  some  time  I  began  to  swell  very  much  in  the  stomach.  I  got  the 
doctor  to  call  :  he  wanted  to  tap  me,  but  mj-  mother  would  not  allow  him. 
I  verily  believe  that  to  have  been  the  Vitadatio  working  on  the  complaint. 
After  that  I  made  rapid  progress.  I  used  to  feel  the  abscesses  forming, 
and  when  they  were  to  their  height  I  could  hardly  breathe  till  they  broke. 
I  would  startvomiting  up  blood  mixed  with  phlegm  :  after  that  I  would 
feel  easy  till  some  more  was  forming,  which  would  come  away  in  a  like 
manner."  But  I  have  to  thank  God  and  Vitadatio  I  have  got  beyond  that 
stage  now.  I  never  have  those  sicknesses  now,  and  am  able  to  go  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  and  eat  well  and  sleep  well.  I  have  now  not  a  pain  nor 
an  ache  anywhere.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters'  Lodge  here,  and  the 
doctor  gave  me  a  certificate  last  month  to  say  that  I  may  follow  any  light 
employment,  believing  it  will  not  injure  my  health  by  so  doing.  When  I 
arrived  in  Melbourne,  one  year  and  seven  months  ago,  I  weighed  barel}' 
8  stone  :  now  I  am  9st.  lOlbs.,  thanks  to  Vitadatio  and  your  persistence. 
You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use  j-ou  like  of  this  testimonial.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  jour  patients  may  wish -conceming 
mv  case. — I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly, 

J.  ATKINSON. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  sick  visitors  of   the  Lodge  Bro.  J. 
Atkinson  is  member  of,  and  herebj-  certify  to  his  recovery  : — 
Henry  Fordh.^m,  173  Dover-street,  Richmond. 
Hen'ry  James  Bird,  47  Market-street,  South  Melbourne. 
Alfred  Allen,  76  Henry-street,  Windsor. 
W.   N.   Wright,  171,  Mary-street,  Richmond. 


For  Further  Particulars,    S.   A.   PALMER,   184  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.       Correspondence  Invited,     Write  for  Testimonials. 


January.    1901. UNITED    AUSTRALIA.  jy. 


The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

Limited. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

SIR  SAMUEL  DAVENPORT,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  South  Auatralia.  THE  HON.  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  C.M.G.,  Queen.Und. 

DIRECTORS, 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  APLIN,  M.L.C.,  QueenRland.  TUK  HON.  J.  F.  LEVIEN  M  P    Victoria 

f^^^l^x?^^^"^^^^'-  ^^*^-  ^■^■'  ^°"'^°°-  "^'"''^  «^^'"'-  ^^^  JAMES  (;:  LkR  STEELE.  K.C.M.G..  Speaker  of  the 
J.  A.   BAM,  Cape  Colony.  Legislative  Assenililv,  WuKt«rn  Australia. 

•THE  HON.  J.  F.  BURNS,  New  South  Wales.  THE  HOl^.  WILLIA.M  TIIORLEY  LOTON  M  LC    Weston,  Anatrali*. 

KDWARD  HENRV  BUTLER,  Tasmania.  H.  BYRON  MOORE   Victoria  '^^"'^'  *»■*-*-.  Western  AnatraUa. 

THE  HON.  A.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Natal.  DR.  EDWARD  E.  ilORRIS,  Melboume  University  Victoria. 

LIEUT. -GENERAL    THE    HON.     SIR   ANDREW    CLARKE,    R.E.,  THE  HON.  OEORf;].;  .M.LEAN   M  L  C    NewSaml 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE.,  London.  THE  HON.  ALBERT  N(JRTON,  M.LC.'  Queensland 

SIR  SAMUEL  DAVENPORT,  LL.D,  K.C.M.G.,  South  Australia.  THE  HON.  SIR  JAMES  PRENUERGAST  New  Zealand 

C.  C.  DE  VILLIERS,  Cape  Colony.  THIi  H(JN.  C.  J.  ROBERTS,  C.M.(;.,  M.l'c,  New  .South  Wales 

THE  HON.  ALFRED  DOBSON,  Q.C.,  SoUcitor-General,  Tasmania.  THE  HON.  SIRGEOR(.E  SHENTON,  Kt  President  of    the  Leeialative 
aJEUT. -COLONEL  GEORGE  FERGUSON,  South  Australia.  Council,  Western  Australia  i^giaiawvo 

SEYMOUR  THORNE  GEORGE,  New  Zealand.  BRUCE  SMITH,  New  South  Wales 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  GREENACRE,  M.L.A.,  Natal.  LUDWKi  WIENER,  Cape  Colony  ' 

-J.  B.  HARCOURT,  New  Zealand.  HERBERT  WILMAN,  Cape  Colony 

HENRY  HENTY,  Victoria.  THE  HON.  WALTER  HORATIO  WILSON,  C.M.G.,M.LC.,Queenaland. 

THE  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  ARTHUR  BONVILLE  WERE   J  P     Victoria  i- ,V"e«n"'-»™. 

J.P.,  D.L.,  London.  THE  HON.  AGAR  WYNNE,  .M.L.C.,  Victoria. 
THE  HON.  ROBERT  JAMESON,  M.L.C.,  Natal. 


Total  New  Business  since  Commencement  of  Society  exceeds 

^r'SKrnTr'JC'TZ'-:E'xrs7'n  zMcxx.XiXoza's   sa^xixLZaXzisrca- 

Premiums  moderate.  (£26,474,708). 

-Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

Policies  kept  in  force  out  of  surrender  value  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  one  quarterly  premium. 
The  Society  is  established  throughout,  on  the  federal  principle,  and  thus  seciu:es  for  its  members  the  widest  scope  for  sound  and  remunentive  inTMtment. 


Prneipal  offiee-419  and  421  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

LESLIE  J.  PARK,  A.I. A.,  General  Manager. 


PRIDDY'S  I  424  GEORGE  STREET, 

HIGH-CLASS  HATTERS     adjoining  royal    hotel 


TELEPHONE  2483. 


Liberty   and    Property    Defence    Leag:ue. 

i(To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference  by  the  State 

and  to  encourage  Self-help  versus  State-help.) 

Central  Dices  :-7   VICTORU  STREET,   LONDON,   ENBLAHD. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  L.  Cranmer,  Byng,  Esq.,  Sir  \V.  J.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Sir  Mvles  Fenton,  The 
Right  Hon.  Earl  FortesDue,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  T.  Dundas  Pillans,  Esq^  J.  Buckingham-Pope,  Esq., 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charles  F.  Ryder,  Esq  ,  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin,  Bart.,  Walter  Farquhar,  Esq.  (Hon. 
'Treasurer),  and  Frederick  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bolies  and  Defence  Societies,  representing  the  chief 
industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Subscriptions  voluntary  from  os.  upwards.  Write  for  Annual 
JEleport  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  .Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


IT. 


UNITED  AUSTRALIA. 


January,  1901. 


The  Colonial  IVlutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 


IjIlVEITEr). 


Capital    - 


-  £250,000. 


Fire.       Marino.        Plate  Glass.       Accident.       Fidelity  Guarantee  Employers'  Liability. 

BIFBONIC  PLAGPE     included  in  the  Company's  Combination.  Sickneis  and  Accident  Policiea  without  eztn  cl»rf{9  of 

premium. 


Total  Amount  Paid  in  Claizos 


K.S.W.  Branch  : 

78  Pitt  Stbuet,  Stohbt. 


£*703,92l  6s.  21 

S.  HAGUE  SMITH, 


SsorfttMy. 


VICTORIA    RACING    CLUB, 


AUTUMN    MEETING. 


SATURDAY,  2nd  MARCH 
TUESDAY,  5th  MARCH 
THURSDAY,  7th  MARCH 
SATURDAY.  9th  MARCH 


NEWMARKET  HANDICAP 

-  AUSTRALIAN  CUP 

-  CHAMPION  STAKES 

-   STEEPLECHASE 


The   Entries   are   the   largest   that   have   been   made   for   years. 
The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  are  now  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 
THE  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  TERRACE— 500  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide— will  beopen  for  the  first  time. 


HOLIDAY  EXCURSION  FARES. 


H.  BYRON  MOORE,  Secretary. 


Printed  and  publuhed  for  the  Proprietors  by  WILLIAM  BROOKS  <c  CO.,  17  Cwtlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


